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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 
MPLOYMENT declined and unemployment increased during January 


somewhat more than usual for the month. As a result, the number of 
persons working full time dropped slightly below last year’s levels. Manu- 
facturing employment continued to dip slightly below last year’s figure, 
although relatively few industries contributed appreciably to this drop. 
The easing of activity in manufacturing has been reflected in higher 
levels of unemployment this year, particularly in industrial centres; 
there has also been an increase in short-time employment in a number of 
industries. Severe winter weather conditions, particularly in the western 
provinces, brought most outdoor activity such as construction, logging 
and sawmilling to a virtual standstill during the month. This resulted in 
much heavier lay-offs of workers than usual, in the areas affected by bad 
weather. More than one-third of all paid workers were in local labour 
market areas classified as having substantial labour surpluses, compared 
to about one-quarter a year ago. This was largely the result of the settling 
of business acitvity in some manufacturing industries, which coincided 
with heavy lay-offs in seasonal industries. 


Estimates of the monthly Dominion Bureau of Statistics Labour Force 
Survey show that 4,465,000 persons worked full time during the week 
ending January 23, 1954. This total represents 85 per cent of the persons 
who considered themselves to be a part of the active labour force, com- 
pared with 87 per cent in the same week last year. The remaining 15 per 
cent of the labour force may be divided into two groups: the first consists 
of workers who were without jobs and actively seeking work; the second 
those who had jobs but did no work, or worked less than full time, for 
such reasons as illness, bad weather, temporary lay-offs, industrial dis- 
pute or vacation. The first group (without jobs and seeking work) totalled 
280,000 persons, or 93,000 more than in January 1953. In the second 
group, 358,000 worked less than full time (37,000 more than last year), 
and 139,000 had jobs but did not work during the week (30,000 fewer 
than last year.) 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Some indication of the current situation is provided by the number of 
people applying for work through the National Employment Service, which 
includes many from the group of workers defined by the Labour Force as 
working less than full time. 

At January 21, applications on file at NES offices numbered 524,000, 
an increase of 139,000 over the figure for the corresponding date in 


January, 1953. 


A comparison of NES job applications in the various regions for 
January 1954 and January 1953 indicates that the largest increase oc- 
curred in Ontario (S50 per cent) and the smallest in the Pacific region 
(13 per cent). In relation to the labour force, however, job applications 
were still lowest in Ontario. Jéb applications as a percentage of the 
labour force in the various regions were as follows at January 21: 
Atlantic, 15 per cent; Quebec, 1] per cent; Ontario, 7.5 per cent; Prairie, 
8 per cent; Pacific, 16 per cent. 


One notable feature of the situation in January was the effect of 
the weather on the country’s seasonal industries. The labour force esti- 
mates show that the number of persons with jobs (including those working 
full or part time and those with jobs but not at work) was 61,000 lower 
than last year. About two-thirds of this drop in employment was directly 
attributable to bad weather, the effect of which was apparent in all 
outdoor activities. Of the male workers registered for employment with 
the NES, for example, 42 per cent were in construction and allied trades. 
These occupational groups accounted for almost one-half of the year- 
to-year increase in job applications from male workers. 


This seasonal decline has coincided with a levelling-off in the 
non-seasonal sector of the economy. During the last half of 1953, con- 
sumer expenditures on many lines tended to slow down, with resultant 
increased inventories, while exports dropped below the levels of the 
preceding year in both value and volume. These developments were re- 
flected in the level of manufacturing employment in December, which 
dropped below year-earlier levels for the second consecutive month. 
Year-to-year declines were most marked in the agricultural implements, 
textile and clothing industries. Employment was still higher than last 
year by considerable margins in the aircraft, electrical apparatus, chemi- 
cal products and shipbuilding industries. 


Another indicator of economic activity is provided by labour income, 
which during November amounted to $995 million. This was a slight 
drop from October and a further drop from the September peak of $1,012 
million. It is usual for labour income to fall off during December and 
January but this winter the decline appeared two months earlier than 
during the past three years. Compared with 1952, however, labour in- 
come in November showed a year-to-year increase of 4.5 per cent and 
for the four-month period ending in November, an increase of more than 
six per cent—a gain in realincome since retail prices were comparatively 
stable over the year. During this same four-month period, retail sales 
were four per cent higher than in 1952, which is a smaller rate of in- 
crease than earlier in the year. This declining rate of expansion con- 
tinued in the last two months of the year, during which retail sales were 
one per cent higher than in the same months of 1952. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


ETTLEMENTS of long strikes in metal mines in the East and among 
woodworkers in British Colombia were recorded during the past 
month; at mid-February fewer than 700 workers were on strike across 
the country. Intensive collective bargaining was underway in the railway, 
basic steel and automobile industries, Negotiations were also in progress 
in other industries (e.g., metal products, electric goods and public 
service). 


The accompanying chart indicates the course of average hourly 
earnings in the manufacturing industries from 1949 to 1953. While the 
figures are influenced by such factors as the amount of overtime worked 
and the shift of workers to defence industries, they reflect mainly the 
size and extent of wage-rate adjustments. 

The chart illustrates the substantial wage changes that occurred 
after the Korean outbreak in the summer of 1950. This was a period when 
prices were rising rapidly. By the beginning of 1952, the inflationary 
forces that had increased the general price level during the period of 
rapid defence expansion had largely spent themselves and prices began 
to decline. By 1953 they were levelling off but earnings continued to 
rise and although the rate of increase diminished during 1952 and 1953, 
smaller gains during these years represented an important advance in 
the ‘‘real’’ earnings and thus in the standard of living of Canadian 
workers. 


Recent Agreements 


Metal Mining. During the past six weeks settlements were reached 
in almost all the strikes in the northern Ontario gold mining industry, 
some of which had begun last July. Agreements were first reached be- 
tween the United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and two of the 
largest producers, Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, and 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited and were followed by settlements at 
most of the smaller mines. The agreements negotiated provide for wage 
increases in the neighbourhood of five cents an hour. 


The strike conducted by the same union at Noranda Mines Limited 


in Quebec was settled at mid-February. The new contract includes a 
7/4-per-cent wage increase. 


Average Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 1949 — 1953 
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At two mines in the Val d’Or area of Quebec in which strikes had 
not occurred, agreements were negotiated by the steelworkers’ union. 
One-year contracts with East Malartic Mines Limited and Malartic Gold 
Fields Limited provide a seven-cent wage increase, a reduction in hours 
from 56 to 48 for mill employees without loss in take-home pay, and 
increased welfare benefits. 


Logging and Lumbering. An agreement was reached between 18 
Ontario pulp and paper companies and the lumber and sawmill workers’ 
section of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(AFL-TLC), representing 20,000 bush workers in the Lakehead area. 
Under this two-year agreement, wages are increased by 3% per cent, 
with a minimum increase of five cents per hour. Following a three-month 
strike in the southern British Colombia interior, the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) reached agreement with the logging 
operators. The new contract provides a ten-cent wage increase over a 
three-year period for nearly 5,000 woodworkers. 


Railways. An agreement was reached between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (indep.) and negotiations are in progress between the same union 
and the Canadian National Railway. In the one-year agreement between 
the CPR and the Brotherhood, covering some 1,700 firemen and hostlers 
of the eastern region, a number of rules were changed and employees 
in yard and hostling services are to be placed on the five-day week. This 
agreement is similar to one reached earlier between the railroads and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (indep.) covering engineers 
in eastern sections of the roads. 


Metal Products. A new agreement for one year is reported between 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America (AFL-TLC) and the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company Limited. Some 2,500 employees 
of the Dominion and Turcot plants in the province of Quebec are affected. 
Provisions of the new agreement include a general wage increase of 
five cents an hour retroactive to September 1, reduction of the work 
week from 42% to 40 hours and increased fringe benefits. 


Following a five-day strike late in January, the Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada and 27 powerhouse workers represented by the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL-TLC) signed an agreement in which 
the terms of settlement included a nine-cent wage increase and time and 
one-half for all Sunday work. The strike had stopped all operations at 
the company’s Windsor plant, forcing the lay-off of approximately 6,000 
production employees. 


Current Negotiations 


Railways. A conciliation board was constituted during January to 
deal with the dispute over fringe benefits between the railways and the 
unions representing more than 125,000 non-operating employees. The 
board is headed by Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court of 
of Canada, who served as arbitrator in the railway dispute in 1950 and 
as chairman of the 1952 conciliation board. Meetings of the board have 
been adjourned until March. 
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Steel. In the basic steel industry, the United Steelworkers of Ameri- 
ca (CIO-CCL) are engaged incontract negotiations with the Steel Compa- 
ny of Canada Limited of Hamilton, Ont. Union demands include a general 
wage increase, increased skill differentials and shift premiums, one 
additional paid statutory holiday for a total of nine and an improved 
vacation plan. Negotiations over similar demands are also in progress 
between the union and the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. At the time of writing, no information had been reported concerning 
possible bargaining at the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 
at Sydney, N.S. 


Automobile Manufacturing. At mid-February, the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO-CCL) were negotiating with the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Limited, Windsor. Original union demands were for a 30-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and other benefits. The company has offered to 
extend the present contract to June 1955, which would provide a four- 
cent-an-hour increase next summer under the annual improvement factor 
included in the present agreement. 


Electrical Goods. Contract negotiations were scheduled to get 
underway early in February between the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (indep.) and the Canadian General Electric 
Company, affecting some 7,000 employees at plants in the Toronto area. 
The union is requesting a 15-cent wage increase and improved fringe 
benefits. Bargaining at Westinghouse Company of Canada Limited will 
not begin until later this year. 


Public Service. Civic employees’ unions in Toronto and Vancouver 
have presented new contract demands. Employees in Toronto are seeking 
a 15-per-cent general wage increase and improved welfare, overtime and 
vacation plans. The unions involved are the Toronto Municipal Employ- 
ees Association for inside employees and the Toronto Civic Employees 
Union, for outside employees. In Vancouver, the Civic Employees’ Union 
(outside workers), representing 1,400 workers, is requesting a general 
10-cent-an-hour wage increase, a modified Rand Formula, check-off 
arrangements and other benefits. 


Union Certification 


The United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) was certified by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to represent workers at Ford’s new 
plant in Oakville, Ont. The union is now in the process of setting up 
a local organization for employees at the Oakville plant and it was 


indicated that attempts will be made to negotiate a contract covering 
both the Oakville and Windsor establishments. 


Recent certifications of significance in industries under federal 
jurisdiction include one group of Canadian National Railway employees. 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (indep.) has been certified to 
represent some 1,900 conductors and assistant conductors, excluding 
sleeping car conductors, employed by the Canadian National Railways. 
The representation dispute involved the Order of Railway Conductors 
(indep.) which a few years ago also lost its representation rights for 
CPR conductors to the trainmen’s union. o 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


he increase in the number 
of labour surplus areas in 
January reflected the accentuated 
seasonal decline in activity during 
the month, At the beginning of 
February, labour supply and demand 
were in balance in only four of the 
111 labour market areas in the 
monthly survey, compared with 20 
at the beginning of January. Fifty- 
three areas had moderate labour 
surpluses (unchanged during the 
month) and 54 had_ substantial 
labour surpluses (an increase of 16 
during the month), The comparative 
figures for last year were 19 areas 
in balance, 57 with moderate labour surpluses, and 35 with substantial 
labour surpluses. 


CANADA 
Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups. 

Per Cont 


Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


In all regions, extreme temperatures or excessive snowfall brought 
much outdoor work to a stop for varying periods during the month. The 
resulting lay-offs in construction, combined with the normal release of 
workers in retail trade and the food and beverage industries, accounted 
for a considerable part of the unemployment during January. A further 
contributing factor was the continued employment decline insome sectors 
of manufacturing. Incomplete returns indicate that some 6,000 workers 
were released from the electrical apparatus, iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment industries during January. 


Half of the areas that developed substantial labour surpluses during 
the month were in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. However, at the 
end of January, these two regions still accounted for less than one- 
quarter of all the areas in the substantial surplus category. The heaviest 
surpluses were in the Atlantic region, owing to the effects of the weather 
and the reduced production levels in the coal mining, textiles and lumber 
industries. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1954 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS SHORTAGE 


Group | Group 


Hamilton Calgary 
Quebec —Levis 
St. John's 


Vancouver — New 


Edmonton 
Montreal 
Ottawe — Hull 


Westminster Toronto 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(Labour force 75,000 or more) 


Winnipeg 


Brontford Guelph 
Corner Brook Halifox 
Cornwall Kingston 
Fornham — Granby Kitchener 
Fort William — London 
Port Arthur 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Joliette 
(Lobour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: Lee St. Jean 


60 per cent or more in Moncton 


Niagara Peninsula 
Oshowe 
Peterborough 
Rouyn Val d'Or 
New Glasgow Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls Sarnia 

St. Hyocinthe Sherbrooke 
Sydney Sudbury 


non — agricultural activity) 


Timmins - 

Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Windsor 


Trois Riviéres 
Valleyfield — 


Beouharnois 


Chorlottetown Borrie 

Riviere du Loup Brandon 
Lethbridge Chothom 
Thetford —Megantic —| Moose Jow 
North Bottleford 
Prince Albert 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(Labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


St. Georges 


MINOR AREAS 


(Labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


Bothurst 
Bracebridge 
Buckinghom 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Douphin 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspé 
Kamloops 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 


Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 
Bridgewoter 


Grond Falls 
Ingersoll 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste, Thérése 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hot 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Strotford 
Swift Current 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
St. Thomas 
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ATLANTIC 


REDUCTIONS in employment con- 
ATLANTIC ; ° : 2 ° 

Proportion of paid workers within each of tinued in the Atlantic region during 
the four labour market groups, 1954. January. They were most marked 
Per Cont during the first two weeks of the 
month as severely cold weather 
brought construction to a virtual 
standstill and the end of the 
Christmas trade caused staff re- 
ductions in wholesale and retail 
stores. In addition, seasonal em- 
ployment decreases occurred in 
such industries as trucking, rail 
transportation, fishing and canning. 


RPLUS RPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE . . 
Saran Tuieacie ao, cumin Elina It is estimated that the number of 


persons at work in the region 
decreased by 7,000 from December 
12, to a total of 434,000 at January 23. ‘This figure was 11,000 lower 
than the total in January 1953. 


The decline in employment was more pronounced this winter than 
in previous years owing to a somewhat greater-than-seasonal slackening 
in activities in all parts of the region. In Prince Edward Island, trade 
was appreciably lower than last year, partly because of the reduced 
buying power of fishermen, many of whom remained idle because of the 
low price of smelts, and partly because of reduced farm incomes. Logging 
employment was markedly lower than last year in Newfoundland. In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, all industries except shipbuilding and repair- 
ing recorded employment declines during the year, the most notable being 
a decrease of 37 per cent in logging. Manufacturing employment dropped 
six and eight per cent respectively in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Contributing to this drop were lay-offs at the Sydney steel plant and at 
textile plants in many areas in both provinces. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The labour surplus in St. 
John’s continued to grow and by the end of January was well above last 
year’s peak, which was reached about the middle of February. Much of 
the increase was attributed to the lower level of construction employment 
and also to the fact that labour requirements for woods work were smaller 
than in previous years, ; 


A sharp decline in employment in Sydney during January brought 
the area into the substantial surplus category. By the end of the month, 
job applications were almost 50 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and more than one-third higher than a year earlier. Employment 
declines in the coal mining industry and reduced activity in iron and 
steel manufacturing were chiefly responsible for heavy labour supplies 
in this area. Lay-offs have occurred at the Sydney steel plant during the 
past five months, while at the same time, coal miners released earlier 
in the year remained out of work, In January, many workers in the area 
were working less than full time. Several hundred seal eh and 5,000 
coal miners were working an average of four shifts a week. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Pronounced declines in employ- 
ment occurred in most of these areas following the usual] seasonal slack- 
ening in construction, transportation and fishing. Hauling of logs was 
well under way by the end of the month but woods labour requirements 
generally were markedly lower than in previous years. 


QUEBEC 


THE construction industry account- 
ed for the heaviest lay-offs of work- 
ers in the Quebec region during 


QUEBEC 
Proportion of poid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954 


January but transport, sawmilling, 
food processing and other industries 
released a substantial number of 
workers for seasonal and other 
reasons during the month. Alter- 
native employment was scarce, 
although logging employers were 
hiring crews for hauling operations. 
The textile, clothing, rubber, and 
boot and shoe industries also re- 
hired some employees who had been 
laid off. Few new workers were 
taken on, however, and many of 
those laid off in the latter part of 1953 were still unemployed; others 
were working reduced hours, It was estimated that the number of persons | 
at work at January 23 totalled 1,389,000, a decrease of 44,000 from 
December 12. 


Total employment in the province was about the same as a year 
earlier. Manufacturing employment also approximated year-ago levels. 
Declines in logging and mining were offset by employment gains in the 
distributive and service industries. However, while total employment 
maintained year-ago levels, the labour force of the province showed a 
steady gain, which meant that unemployment increased compared to last 
year. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3° GROUP 4 


Labour surpluses in all areas of Quebec increased further during 
the month as a result of lay-offs. By the end of January, 19 areas re- 
ported substantial labour surpluses; four had moved into this group during 
the month, leaving only Montreal, Sherbrooke, Rouyn-Val d’Or and two 
minor areas in the moderate surplus category. 


Metropolitan Areas. Many construction workers in Montreal were 
laid off during the month because of severe weather; further seasonal 
lay-offs occurred in food processing, railway and other industries. In 
addition, workers from other areas were seeking work in the city. Hiring 
was generally slack and employment levels were relatively unchanged 
from those of last year. Labour surpluses increased during the month 
but the metropolitan area remained in the moderate surplus category. 


The heavy labour surpluses in Quebec city at the beginning of 
January increased as workers were laid off from construction, railway 
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and other seasonal activities. However, there was some improvement 
in employment opportunities for women as the boot and shoe industry 
was gradually increasing its output. 


Major Industrial Areas. Very little hiring occurred in the clothing, 
foundry and other manufacturing industries in Joliette during January. 
As a result, workers released from seasonal activities were still un- 
employed and the area accumulated a substantial labour surplus during 
the month. Some rehiring occurred in the textiles and boot and shoe 
industries in St. Hyacinthe but 500 rubber workers in the area were 
placed on short time and the area continued in the substantial surplus 
category. Moderate labour surpluses remained in Sherbrooke, and Rouyn- 


Val d’Or. 


Minor Areas. Surpluses in the Quebec North Shore area increased 
from moderate to substantial proportions during January as work was 
reduced to winter levels at Sept [les and Bersimis. Construction acti- 
vity in Sorel came to a virtual standstill and brought this area also from 
the moderate to the substantial surplus category during January. By the 
end of the month, nine of the eleven minor areas had a substantial labour 
surplus. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT decreased again in 
Agissinaege pe goes pom Ontario during January as seasonal 
the four labour market groups, 1954. activities approached their low 
Per Cont point but it remained well above 
last year’s levels. Extremely cold 
weather caused further reductions 
in construction activity in the 
region; the logging cut was complet- 
ed in most areas and hauling was 
begun; and employment in trade and 
service industries was reduced 
following the Christmas peak. There 
sie | was some increase in short time 
pt nr yeep ET lay-offs in the textile, 
clothing, consumer durable and 
iron and steel industries during the 
month. By January 23, the total number of persons at work in the region 
was estimated to have dropped to 1,801,000, a decline of 33,000 from 
mid-December but still about 39,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Last winter, steady expansion in defence and consumer durable 
goods industries, together with higher-than-usual construction activity, 
maintained very high levels of employment throughout the winter. This 
year, employment in the textile, clothing, agricultural implement, rubber, 
leather, sawmill and primary iron and steel industries has dipped below 
year-ago levels. The extreme cold in January also caused heavier re- 
ductions than usual in construction employment with the result that 
unemployment has been rising much more rapidly this winter than last. 
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By the end of January, 34 of the 36 areas had labour surpluses 
compared with 24 the previous month and 22 a year earlier. Only six 
areas, however, had substantial surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas. Moderate labour surpluses developed in both 
Toronto and Ottawa-Hull during January. Industrial lay-offs and short 
time occurred in many of the manufacturing industries in Toronto and 
extremely cold weather greatly reduced construction activity in both 
areas. Some hiring for new construction jobs was taking place in Ottawa 
during the final week in January but completion of the woods cut in- 
creased the numbers of unemployed in the Hull area. In Ilamilton, ad- 
ditional lay-offs in iron and steel, textile, and electrical apparatus 
manufacturing, together with seasonal declines in construction, trade 
and services increased the numbers of unemployed and brought the area 
into the substantial surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas, Unemployment increased in nearly all the 
major industrial areas during January as cold weather brought construc- 
tion almost to a complete halt and short time and temporary lay-offs 
continued in many of the manufacturing industries. Nevertheless, little 
change occurred in labour market classifications during the month: 
Guelph moved from balance into surplus, Cornwall and Brantford remained 
in the substantial surplus category and all other major industrial areas 
remained in the moderate surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Moderate labour surpluses 
developed in Barrie, Galt, Ingersoll, Listowel, Stratford, Walkerton and 
Woodstock during the month, bringing all but two of the agricultural and 
minor areas (St. Thomas and Brampton) into surplus categories. Brace- 
bridge and Sault Ste. Marie moved into the substantial surplus category, 
as the logging cut neared completion in both areas; lay-offs occurred 
in the iron and steel industries in the Sault. 


PRAIRIE 

AN unusually severe spell of 

winter weather, a slowdown in PRAIRIE 

grain shipments and the usual Proportion of paid workers within each of 


the four labour market groups, 1954. 
Per Cent 


decline in retail sales were the 
main factors influencing employ- 
ment conditions in the Prairie 
region during January. These de- 
velopments reduced the number of 
persons at work to 838,000 from 
870,000 in December. It is esti- 
mated that by January 23 there 
were 19,000 fewer persons at work 
than at the same time last year. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 

In January extremely low GROUP 1 GROUP 2. GROUP 3° GROUP 4 
temperatures and heavy snows 
curtailed outdoor work in the region. 


The effect was most marked in the construction and allied industries. At 
the end of the month, NES offices reported more than 30,000 job appli- 


cations from workers in construction occupations; this represented more 
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than half the total applications from male workers. It is expected that 
many of these persons willreturn to work when weather conditions permit. 


Contributing to the lower level of activity were the relatively large 
stocks of wheat at eastern and western storage points, which caused a 
marked decline in grain traffic and resulted in the lay-off of railway 
workers in a number of areas. Retail trade at some rural points was also 
reported to be affected by smaller grain deliveries from farms, although 
retail sales in the region as a whole were fairly well maintained. 


Lower labour requirements were reflected in the transfer of six areas 
that had balanced labour markets the previous month to labour surplus 
categories. This left two areas in balance at February 1, 13: with moder- 
ate labour surpluses and five with substantial labour surpluses. At the 
same time last year, four areas were in balance and 16 were in the moder 
ate labour surplus category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. The effect of the decline 
in activity, particularly in construction, was greatest in Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Calgary and was sufficient to bring Winnipeg from the 
moderate to the substantial labour surplus category. Labour surpluses in 
Winnipeg increased as a result of lay-offs in railway and clothing firms 
and a relatively large influx of workers from outside points. 


The development of a substantial labour surplus in Fort William-Port 
Arthur was caused mainly by the normal release of workers from pulpwood 
cutting and construction. In addition, 180 employees were released at the 
aircraft manufacturing plant and further lay-offs were expected before 
re-tooling for a new aircraft contract was completed. A number of railway 
and grain elevator workers were also released owing to the decline in 
grain shipments. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour requirements in the agri- 
cultural section of the region were generally lower than last winter, 
- resulting in the development of moderate surpluses in most areas and 
substantial surpluses in Lethbridge, Dauphin and Portage la Prairie. In 
addition to the sharp drop in construction work, many areas reported 
lay-offs of railway workers and an unusually slack labour demand in 
retail trade and agriculture. Coal mining areas reported greater activity, 
although some mines were still working only part time. 


PACIFIC 


A MODERATE seasonal decline in employment in the Pacific region 
during the first half of January was accentuated in the second half by 
unusually bad weather, which severely curtailed such activities as log- 
ging, sawmilling, construction and fishing. Transportation, too, was 
disrupted, and several manufacturing industries were adversely affected 
by reductions in orders caused by bad weather. Consequently, the demand 
for labour dropped sharply and the estimated number of persons at work 
fell from 394,000 in December to 361,000 at January 23. This total was 


32,000. lower than in January 1953. . 
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The strike in the lumber indus- 
try ended completely by the end of BECIFIE 
January but a partial settlement had Rencitlansih tad ndashiting csi ‘eects ek 
already been reached early in the the four labour market groups, 1954. 
month, This, however, had little en 
effect on logging operations because 
heavy snowfalls prevented normal 
activity. Some sawmills also had to 
close because of bad weather, but 
most of the larger mills were able 
to operate. 
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Construction was fairly busy 
in the first half of January but was 
SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
hampered by severe weather in the GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 
second half. In other activities, 
several shingle mills were closed 
or on short time; some improvement occured in employment in plywood 
mills; pulp and paper mills continued to operate at capacity; and slack 
conditions still prevailed in coal and base metal mining. Minor lay-offs 
were fairly general in manufacturing. 


In January, four labour maket areas moved from the moderate to the 
substantial labour surplus category (Cranbrook, Kamloops, Trail-Nelson 
and Prince Rupert), Consequently, of the ten labour market areas in the 
region, all, except Victoria, were in the substantial labour surplus 
category by the first of February, compared with five a year earlier. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, restricted activity in logging, sawmilling and con- 
struction because of unfavourable weather was mainly responsible for 
the considerable increase in unemployment during January. Some 12,000 
to 15,000 loggers became idle when heavy snowfalls forced the camps to 
close. Shipping was quite active and grain elevators were operating at 
capacity loading rates. 


In the Victoria area, there was a moderate increase in the labour 
surplus during January. Logging operations came to a standstill following 
rain and snow and were not expected to be resumed to any extent for 
several weeks. Most sawmills operated at full capacity, however. In this 
area also, construction was held up because of weather conditions. Lay- 
offs continued in the shipyards, but increased activity was expected soon. 

Minor Areas. In January, logging, construction and the operations 
of most sawmills were severely curtailed by adverse weather or strikes. 
Some mills in the Central Vancouver Island and Prince George areas, 
however, were operating. Prince George was the only minor area where 
labour demand was stronger at the end of January than a month earlier. 
This was due to the reopening of the saw and planing mills after the 
strike ended. In Prince Rupert, ocean shipments of grain were lower 
than in December. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1954) 


Percentage Change 
From 


Principal Items 
Previous | Previous 


Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ......-...4:+++++ Jan. 23 5,242,000 + 0.6 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ Jan. 23 4,465,000 —- 15 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... Jan. 23 358,000 +11.5 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... Jan. 23 172,000 +39.8 
On'short tine Sa Jan, 23 54,000 +54.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours ........ Jan. 23 186,000 — 6.1 
Persons with jobs not at work ............+. Jan, 23 139,000 —17.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... Jan. 23 135,000 —16.7 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ Jan. 23 . - 
Persons without jobs & seeking work....| Jan. 23 280,000 +49.7 
Persons not in the labour force ................ Jan. 23 4,887,000 + 2.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
AE patie soto nse ek ee ec ee Jan. 21 71,262 +32.4 
CVG OE: sracshves cas ou scans esteagarvinaaevcersueeseererpes Jan. 21 170,142 +38.8 
Oink OP Piisich Fash ata ddncedtns eden deseveastarbanease Jan. 21 142,115 +50.0 
Er RISE tess sak ice ea tary nd th caxee tal essed ddnaetarnaeere Jan. 21 72,193 +36.3 
MOTI Cok toc antsy ies vole cacsavsaseetchadeemean acer’ Jan. 21 67,896 +13.0 
Total, all're gions \ii.-c...s ees checsccsscodessa Jan. 21 523,608 +36.3 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit: diccascissccecaseveswotetrerases Jan. 1 391,033 +40.3 
Amount of benefit payments ...............:00008+ Dec. $16,882,107 +54.5 
Index of employment (1949 =100) .............. Dec. 113.9 - 1.9 
Tmmigt ations, 41202005 acest ossctkdl otasceeentthecdee Dec. 11,230 + 2.7(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts — days lost................ Jan. 156,969 as 
No. of workers involved ..............scccee00e- Jan. 10,619 - 


Noa Of strike i esses «Mins cacccncssccctavatuetied’ Jan. = 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries .......... Dec. mi + 3.7 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).................. Dec. ap + 4.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... Dec. - — 2.8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ Dec. + + 18 
Consumer price index (av, 1949 =100) ...... Jan. - 0.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100)| Dec. + + 1.9 
Total labour income .................. $000,000} Nov. - + 4.5 
Industrial Production 

Total (average 1935~—39=100) ........0000.. - + 1.2 
Manufacturing ¥sicc056 ets osace dhe vstvehchectntssctevs - + 0.5 
Durab] em i750, «scadtencensnae eastacereteee - + 1.3 
Nor-Nurables’ siyssscasicsscasdorcssvatlvettnes - — 0.3 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. / 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TLC and CCL Unite in 
Attack on Unemployment 


Immediate joint action on the unem- 
ployment problem will be taken by 
Canada’s two major labour organizations, 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
The decision was made at the first meeting 
of the committees established late last year 
by both congresses to explore the possi- 
bilities of closer co-operation (L.G., Jan., 
p. 23). 


The committees, in a joint statement 
issued after the meeting, said they con- 
sidered unemployment to be the most 
serious problem facing Canadians today 
and agreed to promote a nation-wide 
campaign to bring a maximum influence 
upon all levels of government in order 
that employment will be stimulated, 
wherever possible, with a minimum of 
delay. 


“The increasing numbers of workers now 
looking for jobs and the current high 
totals of unemployed in all parts of Canada 
are cause for alarm,” the statement said. 
“Already the number of workers looking 
for jobs is nearing the 500,000 mark. At 
the same time the number of job oppor- 
tunities is falling. Information available 
to the committees indicates that well over 
100,000 more workers are without work now 
than were at this time a year ago; at the 
same time the number of jobs available 


_ has dropped drastically. In some parts of 


the country the unemployed total has 
reached approximately 15 per cent of the 
labour force, well over the danger point.” 


Joint Sub-committee 


In order to bring influence upon the 
governments the committees established a 
joint sub-committee composed of Gordon 
G. Cushing, General Secretary-Treasurer of 
the TLC; Donald MacDonald, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the CCL; Eugene A. Forsey, 
Director of Research of the CCL; and 
Leslie E. Wismer, Director of Public Rela- 
tions and Research of the TLC. 

The decision to take joint action on 
the unemployment question followed the 
committees concluding that the matter of 
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co-operation called for a three-phase 
program: “The immediate problems facing 
both congresses, intermediate matters that 
need to be resolved before the long-range 
goal of organic labour unity—the third 
phase—can be reached”. 

The members of the two committees are: 


TLC—President Percy R. Bengough, 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon G. 
Cushing and _ Vice-presidents William 
Jenoves and Claude Jodoin; CCL— 
President A. R. Mosher, Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald and Vice- 


presidents C. H. Millard and George Burt. 


TLC and CCL Reach 


No-Raiding Agreement 


The TLC and the CCL have agreed, in 
principle, not to raid each other’s member- 
ship. Instead, they will direct their 
energies towards the organization of the 
unorganized. 

The agreement was reached at a joint 
meeting of the committees from each 
congress set up to explore the possibility 
of closer co-operation and eventual unity 
between the two organizations (see above). 

A joint statement issued after the meet- 
ing said: “The two committees agreed that 
co-operation between their two bodies and 
all of their many affiliated organizations 
would be possible only if all affiliates could 
agree to avoid enticing members from one 
organization to another. With a view to 
removing these practices from the fields 
embraced by the affiliated memberships of 
both congresses, the committees agreed in 
principle that the energies of both bodies 
and of their affiliates should be directed 
towards organization of the many thousands 
of Canadian workers who as yet have none 
of the benefits of union organization, and 
that all should refrain from enticing 
already organized members from one 
organization to another. When the details 
of this agreement have been worked out 
they will be submitted to the annual con- 
vention of the two congresses for approval 
and thereafter to their respective affiliates 
for their ratification.” 


10,000 More Graduates 


A total of 12,132 young Canadians are 
now completing their final year in 
university and preparing for graduation this 
spring. Another 2,929 are in their final 
year of post-graduate studies. Because of 
failures, drop-outs and returns for post- 
graduate work, not more than 10,000 
graduates are expected to be seeking 
immediate employment this spring. 
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Will Know Soon if Slump 
Is Coming—Dr. James 

“The next three months will show 
whether we are headed for a real depres- 
sion,” said Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal of 
McGill University, in an address to the 
Canadian Club in Vancouver last month. 

While warning that the months ahead 
were “critical,’ Dr. James gave assurance 
that there was no need for panic. 

“The extent our economy will go up or 
down is unpredictable,” said the interna- 
tionally-known economist. 

Curbing a slump in business activity does 
not necessarily mean immediate wage 
reductions, he declared, adding: “That is 
not the point at which to begin. That 
point is the reduction of taxes, and the 
increased efficiency of labour and manage- 
ment.” 


Industrial Employment 
Moves Downward 


Industrial employment moved downward 
at the beginning of November, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. 

It was the first general decline since early 
last spring. It was also the first time since 
early 1950 that a comparison with a year 
earlier was unfavourable. 

Labour-management disputes contributed 
to ‘lower levels of activity, the Bureau 
pointed out. 


Index Readings 


The Bureau’s industrial employment 
index for November 1 stood at 115-7 com- 
pared with 116-9 a month earlier and 116-2 
at the same time in 1952. Reversing the 
trend followed since April 1, the weekly 
payrolls index declined to 157-2 from 158-7 
a month earlier. The November 1 index, 
however, was the second highest in the 
record, exceeding by 4:7 per cent the 
November 1952 index of 150-1. At $58.14, 
the latest average of weekly wages and 
salaries established a new maximum, 
slightly above the October 1 per capita 
figure, and 4-5 per cent higher than at 
November 1, 1952. 


The fluctuations recorded in the various 
industrial divisions were largely seasonal 
in character. Three major groups showed 
improvement—forestry, trade, and finance, 
insurance and real estate. The gain in 
logging was below-normal and the index 
was lower than at November 1 in any year 
since 1949. Employment in trade was the 
highest on record for November 1, being 
exceeded only at December 1, 1952. 
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Manufacturing reported a decline of 1:9 
per cent in employment, the largest in any 
month since January 1, 1952. For the first 
time since July 1, 1952, employment therein 
was below its level 12 months earlier, the 
latest index being 0:5 per cent lower than 
at November 1, 1952. The release of 
seasonal workers by fruit and vegetable 
factories occasioned losses, as compared 
with the preceding month, and strikes in 
British Columbia lumber mills were also a 
factor. The loss of 3 per cent in con- 
struction was smaller than that recorded a 
year earlier, when the index was higher 
than at present. The contraction in 
employment in transportation (1-:6%), and 
in the service industries (2°5%), approxi- 
mated the declines at November 1, 1952. 


TWUA Asks 4-Point Plan 
To Ease Textile Idleness 

Declaring that the Canadian textile in- 
dustry was “on the brink of disaster” and 
criticizing the “apparent apathy” of the 
Government, the Textile Workers Union 
of America (CIO-CCL), in an open letter 
to Prime Minister St. Laurent, last month 
urged the immediate implementation of a 
four-point program to alleviate unemploy- 
ment. The letter followed by two months 
the meeting of a TWUA delegation with 
the Cabinet last November 17 (L.G., Dec. 
1953, p. 1734). 


The Four Requests 

The letter, signed by the union’s Cana- 
dian Director, J. Harold D’Aoust, asked 
the Government to:— 

1. Limit textile imports immediately to 
the extent necessary to allow the continued 
existence of the Canadian textile industry. 

2. Advance defence orders and other 
textile requirements of the federal Govern- 
ment at once to those textile areas in a 
depressed condition, irrespective of whether ~ 
these areas tender the lowest bid. 

3. Further strengthen the anti-dumping 
regulations to protect Canada’s textile in- 
dustry against foreign dumping.* 

4. Until agreement is reached on such a 
program, desist from taking any action 
with regard to a commercial treaty with 
Japan. 

The letter cited several recent closings 
of textile mills in Ontario, Quebee and the 
Maritimes. 


*An amendment to the Customs Act to 
prevent the dumping of end-of-season or 
end-of-line products, effective from mid- 
night, December 7, was recently passed 


(see p, 229). 
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Unemployment Reaching 
“Critical” Stege—CCL 


A committee of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour has declared that unemployment 
is “rapidly approaching a critical stage”. 
The CCL’s Political Action Committee said, 
in a statement issued at the conclusion of 
a two-day conference in Toronto last 
month, that “we are face-to-face with the 
most serious unemployment condition the 
country has experienced since before the 
war”. 

All provinces were represented at the 
meeting. Delegates expressed concern 
about the number of out-of-work Cana- 
dians, which’ “far exceeds the usual 
seasonal trend,” the committee’s statement 
said. 

“The present scale of unemployment 
benefits is quite inadequate” to meet the 
situation, asserted Henry Weisbach, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the CCL Political Action 
Department. 


Govt. Action on Idleness 
Urged by CIO President 


CIO President, Walter P. Reuther has 
called for government action to halt rising 
unemployment in the United States. He 
made his appeal in letters to President 
Eisenhower and U.S. Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell. 

Mr. Reuther’s letters followed closely 
predictions of decreased employment and 
production for 1954 by U.S. economists, 
business experts and George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
(L.G., Jan., p. 19). 

In his first letter, Mr. Reuther asked 
President Eisenhower to “call at the 
earliest practicable date a broad, repre- 
sentative conference to discuss ways and 
means of maintaining full production and 
full employment”. 

“Clearly, a recession has set in,” the 
letter stated. “So far the decline has been 
small over-all, but its impact has already 
been severe in some industries and areas, 
particularly in farm equipment. This 
decline is a warning that can be ignored 
only at our peril.” 

Mr. Reuther mentioned two industrial 
areas in particular as being hard hit: 
Detroit, the centre of the automobile 
industry, and cities in Illinois and Iowa 
which have farm equipment factories. 

The CIO President declared there were 
enormous unmet needs for consumer goods 


in the United States, and a tremendous 


backlog in housing, hospitals, schools and 
highways. He said there were “indescrib- 
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able great needs’ among the people of 
foreign countries. By helping these people 
to help themselves, he said, “we not only 
will contribute toward maintaining full 
employment at home but also strengthen 
freedom in the world”. 

In his second letter, addressed to US. 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell, Mr. Reuther 
urged specific measures to meet the 
problem of rising unemployment. 

The recommendations followed the out- 
line of resolutions adopted at the CIO’s 
National Full Employment Conference in 
Washington in December. 


Recommended were increases in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, minimum 
wages and old age pensions, and extension 
of the coverage of all three services; an 
increase in personal income tax exemp- 
tions; and enactment of a farm program 
that would assure full equity to farmers. 


Referring to the CIO meeting in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Reuther said “we were not 
there convened for an academic discussion 
of employment statistics but to urge prompt 
and effective action to get workers back 
on the payroll producing things that people 
need. The unfilled needs of America can 
provide steady employment for the entire 
work force for as far ahead as anyone 
can see.” 


U.S. Unemployed Likely 
Number Over 2 Million 


Almost 467,500 new applications for 
unemployment benefits were filed in the 
United States during the week ending 
January 9—the largest weekly number 
since August 1945, the U.S. Department of 
Labor reports. 


For the week ending January 2, a total 
of 1,816,000 persons were receiving unem- 
ployment compensation, the Department 
said, but stressed the 467,500 new appli- 
eants could not properly be added to the 
1,816,000 claims as many workers find 
work soon after applying. (The Census 
Bureau reported 1,850,000 unemployed in 
December.) 

Only about 36,000,000 workers are covered 
by the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram and it is assumed some of those not 
covered are also not working. Therefore 
it is possible more than 2,000,000 of the 
nation’s 60,000,000 workers were unem- 
ployed during January. 

Unemployment increased 226,800 from 
December 26 to January 2, whereas in 1953 
for the week ending January 3 there was 
an increase of 212,000, making a total of 
1,152,000 unemployed at that time. . 
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Weekly, Hourly Wages 
Rise Slightly in Nov. 

Wage increases in some industries and 
seasonal changes in industrial distribution 
resulted in a small rise in average weekly 
wages in manufacturing at the beginning of 
November to $56.88 from $56.69 a month 
earlier, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The average work-week was 
insignificantly lower at 41-4 hours com- 
pared with 41-5 and average hourly earnings 
rose to 137-4 cents from 136-6 cents. 

Canadian labour income in October 
amounted to an estimated $1,009,000,000, a 
small decline from the preceding month’s 
$1,012,000,000 but a rise of 6-7 per cent 
over 1952’s October total of $946,000,000. 
This brought the cumulative total for the 
January-October period to $9,669,000,000, a 
gain of 9-3 per cent over the preceding 
year’s comparable figure of $8,849,000,000. 


Total Income Declines 

A decline of $5,000,000 in total wages and 
salaries for manufacturing was the most 
important contributory factor to the down- 
turn in labour income as compared with 
September. The loss was distributed 
among such component groups as food and 
beverages, textile products and clothing, saw 
and planing mills and motor vehicles. 
There was also a reduction of $3,000,000 
in the total for the primary industry group 
with agriculture and fishing totals season- 
ally lower, and the seasonal increase for 
logging less than a year ago. 

During October, labour income increased 
by $1,000,000 for construction and for the 
distributive industries, and by $3,000,000 for 
the finance and services group. The con- 
tinuing high level of activity in residential 
building more than counterbalanced the 
diminution in non-residential construction. 
The seasonal advance registered in trade 
was larger than the decline in transporta- 
tion, storage and communication. The in- 
crease in the finance and services group 
occurred largely in the private service 
sector. 


Two More Provinces Sign 
Rehabilitation Agreement 

Newfoundland and Alberta have signed 
agreements with the federal Government 
for the co-ordination of rehabilitation ser- 
vices for disabled persons, it was announced 
last month. Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba signed agreements late last 
year and similar agreements are being 
studied by other provinces. 
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Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
said that the signing of each of these 
provincial agreements was an important 
step forward toward a complete national 
system of rehabilitation, through which any 
handicapped Canadian could be helped to 
gain his place in the community, regardless 
of where he lived or what his disability 
was. 

Agreements’ Provisions 

The agreements signed by Newfoundland 
and Alberta, like those signed by the other 
three provinces, provided that the federal 
Government would spend up to $15,000 in 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, to 
match expenditures by the provinces, on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. 

The specific purpose of these agreements, 
the Minister stated, was to aid the prov- 
ince in the appointment of a Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation and the 
maintenance of his office and staff. The 
Co-ordinator would be a member of an 
inter-departmental rehabilitation committee 
to be established within the province. His 
duties would include the setting-up of local 
committees throughout his province to draw 
together all those bodies in the community 
interested in the welfare of disabled per- 
sons, for the purpose of developing a 
co-ordinated plan for their rehabilitation. 
He would also organize a provincial case- 
finding and case-referral system. 

The Provincial Co-ordinator would work 
closely with the National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, attached to the 
Department of Labour. The National 
Employment Service would continue to 
handle the placement in employment of 
rehabilitated workers. 

These agreements grew out of recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons, made*up of representa- 
tives of private welfare agencies, labour 
and management, the universities, the 
medical profession, and the federal and 
provincial Governments. 


House Construction 


Still Increasing 


The upward trend in the construction of 
new dwelling units was continued in 
November when 8,339 were started, com- 
pared with 7,664 in the corresponding 
month of 1952, and 10,608 were completed 
compared with 9,716, according to advance 
figures released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. In the first 11 months of 1953, 
starts increased to 98,317 from 79,514 in the 
like 1952 period and completions rose to 
85,124 from 66,011. 


232,000 New Households 
In 27-Month Period 


Total number of households or occupied 
dwellings in Canada’s ten provinces in- 
creased by 232,000 from 3,409,000 to 
3,641,000 in the period of approximately 
27 months from the time of the 1951 
Census to September last year, according 
to results of a special survey of housing 
characteristics and household equipment in 
private homes by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

About 73 per cent of the augmented 
number of dwellings was in single detached 
houses, which increased by 172,000 to 
2,448,000 units. Of the ten-province total, 
2,451,000, or slightly more than two-thirds, 
were owned by the occupants. 

Among tenants of the 1,190,000 rented 
dwellings, the largest group by rental size 
was 220,000 paying $30 to $39 a month, 
followed by 176,000 paying over $70, 159,000 
paying $40 to $49, 119,000 paying $50 to 
$59, 117,000 paying $25 to $29, and 96,000 
paying $60 to $69. Below the $25 level 
were an estimated 81,000 paying $20 to 
$24, 60,000 paying $15 to $19, and 65,000 
paying less than $15. The remainder of 
the rented total is made up of 97,000 rent 
free. 


Plan for Financial Aid 
To Disabled Approved 


A plan for providing financial aid to 
totally and permanently disabled persons 
in Canada was approved at a conference 
of provincial representatives in Ottawa last 
month. The conference was presided over 
by Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 

A statement issued after the conference 
said “there was general approval of the 
federal Government’s declared intention to 
introduce enabling legislation providing for 
a system of federal-provincial allowances 
for the totally and permanently disabled”. 


It is expected, said the statement, that 
when the federal legislation has been 
~enacted, there will be a further federal- 
provincial meeting to discuss regulations 
following the precedent set for the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Blind Persons’ Act. 


All ten provinces were represented at the 
conference where questions of eligibility, 
age, residence, allowable income and other 
important matters to be involved in the 
legislation were discussed. 

» While all details have not been settled, 
it is believed the plan will eventually 
provide allowances of $40 per month for 
those qualified between the ages of 18 and 


65 years. The federal and provincial 
Governments will share the cost of the 
payments on a 50-50 basis with the pro- 
vincial Governments meeting administrative 
costs. 

At present, three provinces have dis- 
ability-allowance programs of their own. 
They are Alberta, Newfoundland and 
Ontario. 


Immigration Up 0.4% 
In First 11 Months 


Immigration to Canada during the first 
11 months of 1953 totalled 157,638, an 
increase of 0-4 per cent over the total of 
157,036 in the corresponding period of 1952, 
according to statistics released by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. 

In the 1l-month period of 1953 the 
largest number of immigrants, 65,830, came 
from North European countries. Of these, 
33,088 were of German origin and 20,045 
were Dutch. 

In the same period 44,651 persons of 
British origin arrived, 

The number of arrivals from the United 
States in the January-to-November period 
totalled 8,628, only nine more than the 
number of 1952 arrivals. 


Immigration during November totalled 
13,916, an increase of 29 per cent compared 
to the 10,800 in the same month of 1952. 
Immigration from the British Isles in- 
creased three per cent to 4,261, the United 
States 16 per cent to 832, North European 
countries 34 per cent to 4,262, and other 
nations 65 per cent to 4,561. 


Annual Labour Standards 


Bulletin off the Press 


The 1953 edition of the mimeographed 
bulletin issued annually by the Department 
of Labour under the title “Provincial 
Labour Standards Concerning Child Labour, 
Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation” is now available for distribution. 
The pamphlet is a useful source of infor- 
mation as to the standards set under 
various provincial labour laws. 


The principal changes made in these 
standards during the year were in the two 
fields of minimum wages and workmen’s 
compensation. These are summarized in a 
foreword to the bulletin. 

Copies of the pamphlet in English and 
French may be obtained from the Publica- 
tions Division, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, at a price of 10 cents each. 
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Two Controversial Bilis 
Enacted in Quebec 


The Quebec Legislative Assembly adopted 
in January two bills of labour interest, one 
denying the rights of recognition to unions 
who tolerate communists among their 
officers or organizers, the other decertifying 
unions whose officers encourage strikes in 
public services. 

Bill 19 amends the Labour Relations Act 
by adding the following paragraph :— 

An association which tolerates, among its 
organizers or officers, one or more persons 
adhering to a communist party or movement 
cannot, for the purpose of this Act, be 
regarded as bona fide association and its 
recognition, as contemplated by this section, 
as the representative of a group of employees 
or of employers, shall be refused or revoked, 
as the case may be. 


Bill 20 


Bill 20 amends the Public Services 
Employees Dispute Act by adding the 
following :— 


Any association which orders, declares or 
encourages, or whose directors order, declare 
or encourage, or whose members carry out a 
strike or lockout prohibited by this act shall 
forfeit, ipso facto and by operation of law, 
the right to be recognized and to act as the 
representative of a group of employees or 
employers, as the case may be, within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. 

Nevertheless the Labour Relations Board 
may, subsequently, again recognize such asso- 
ciation as the representative of such a group 
and grant it a certificate accordingly, when- 
ever, for reasons which it deems valid, it 
deems it advisable to do so. 


These: two measures were _ strongly 
denounced by the leaders of the three main 
labour federations in Quebec. 


March of 800 Unionists 
Protests New Que. Lews 


More than 800 members of two labour 
federations participated January 22 on a 
“March on Quebec” to protest the enact- 
ment of Bills 19 and 20 by the provincial 
Legislature (see above). 


The march, by members of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
and of the Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions (CCL), was also made to draw 
public attention to “the existence of partic- 
ularly distressing social conditions” in the 
province, 


A special train brought marchers from 
Montreal to Quebec. 
The demonstration was orderly. It 


ended with a meeting, attended by more 
than 2,000 persons, at the Palais Montcalm. 


The meeting was under the joint chair- 
manship of R. J. Lamoureux, President of 
the CCL’s Quebee federation; Albert April, 
President of the National Federation of 
Leather and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.; 
Gérard Picard, CCCL General President; 
Jean Paul Tessier, President of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
for Quebec; Horace Laverdure, President 
of the Central Council of National Unions 
of Montreal; and Gérard Rancourt, Presi- 


dent of the Montreal Labour Council 
(CCL-CIO). Others who addressed the 
meeting were: Jean Marchand, CCCL 


general secretary; Leo Cuindon, President 
of the Alliance des instituteurs catholiques 
de Montréal; Romeo Mathieu, Secretary 
of the CCL federation; and Philippe 
Vaillancourt, CCL Regional Director. 


No TLC Participation 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada did not officially take part in the 
demonstration but a number of its members 
participated. 

The meeting adopted a resolution declar- 
ing among other things “its firm deter- 
mination to keep on fighting the spirit 
behind Bills 19 and 20 as long as that spirit 
has not been entirely removed from our 
labour legislation”. 


CCCL Asks Que. Cabinet 


To Adopt Labour Code 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, presenting its annual brief 
to the Quebec Cabinet at the end of 
December, requested the provincial Goy- 
ernment to adopt a labour code, to reform 
the Labour Relations Board and to set up 
an industrial relations committee within 
the Legislative Assembly. 


The labour delegation, headed by Gérard 
Picard, CCCL General President, was 
received by the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier of Quebec. 


Draft Law Recommended 


. Pointing out that the Superior Labour 
Council recently referred to the Govern- 
ment a draft law that it had adopted 
unanimously and that constituted a com- 
plete re-shaping of the province’s main 
labour laws, the CCCL requested the 
Government to accept this document in 
its entirety and to submit it to the Legis- 
lative Assembly at its present session. 

In its very brief memorandum, the CCCL 
also asked the provincial Government to — 
amend the structure of the Labour Rela- 
tions Board, placing it first of all. on a 
tripartite basis, representing the trade 


unions, employers’ organizations and the 
public, and then divorcing it from the 
provincial Civil Service. 

The CCCL also believes that the juris- 
diction of the Board should be limited to 
problems arising from the certification of 
union organizations of workers, in so far as 
their representative nature is concerned, to 
management functions exclusive of collec- 
tive bargaining, to the advisability of 
ordering a vote of representation by secret 
ballot and other questions of a similar 
nature. 


“The Board,” said the brief, “should not 
be able to revoke a certificate of union 
recognition unless the reasons which justi- 
fied the certification no longer exist.” 


Premier’s Reply 

The CCCL asked the Government to set 
up an industrial relations committee in the 
Legislative Assembly. Such a committee, 
the brief stated, would enable the legis- 
lators to gain a better understanding of 
the meaning and the scope of labour 
legislation. 


In his reply to the delegation, Premier 
Duplessis stressed the fact that the Superior 
Labour Council is not supposed to take the 
place of the elected representatives of the 
people but its role is to study and to 
submit recommendations to those elected 
representatives. 


“The Superior Labour Council,” he said, 
“is not supposed to replace government by 
the Legislative Assembly.” 


With regard to the CCCL’s request that 
members of the Labour Relations Board 
should not be officials of the provincial 
Government, the Premier pointed out that 
this would deprive them of the right to 
receive the civil service pension. 


Industrial Relations Committee 


As for the establishment of an industrial 
relations committee in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Premier said that it would 
be easy to carry this out but reminded the 
delegation of the existence of the Superior 
Labour Council, “to which you can impart 
your opinions just as you would to a 
committee”. 

A second part of the CCCL brief con- 
tained a statement of the principal requests 
presented to the provincial Government 
during the last few years. 


N.Y. Bill Would Delay 
Strikes Harmful to Public 


A bill submitted last month to the New 
York State Legislature would give the State 
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Industrial Commissioner power to bar 
strikes affecting the public interest during 
a 30-day cooling-off period. 

Under the proposal, the parties to the 
dispute would be barred by law from 
instituting a strike or lockout for 30 
days after the Industrial Commissioner 
appointed a board of inquiry. 

There would be no need for the Commis- 
sioner to apply for an injunction, as is the 
case under the Taft-Hartley Act. . 

During the cooling-off period, the board 
of inquiry would examine the causes of the 
dispute. It would have power to hold 
public hearings, subpoena witnesses, examine 
records and make recommendations. 


UIC’s 12th Annual Report 
Is Now Available 


The 12th annual report of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1953, has been 
published. Copies are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

The balance in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at March 31, 1953, was 
$851,585,164.66 compared with $778,199,351.43 
at the end of the previous year, an in- 
erease of $73,385,813. Revenue from all 
sources was $209,207,051.84 and expenditure 
$135,821,238.61. During the fiscal year 
1952-53, the benefits paid amounted to 64-9 
per cent of the total revenue for that year. 


Major Amendments 


Several major amendments to the benefit 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act were made in 1952. Higher rates of 
benefit came into effect in July 1952, 
reflecting the rise in wage levels. The 
Commission was given power to prescribe 
by regulation the conditions under which 
the waiting period may be deferred in the 
case of a second or subsequent benefit year 
which commences during a period of unem- 
ployment. The Act was amended to extend 
the period for which supplementary benefit 
might be paid from March 31 to April 15. 
By a change in the Regulations the con- 
dition under which benefit may be paid to 
persons who are laid off as a result of a 
plant shutdown for an annual vacation were 
made more liberal. There was an easing 
of the special contribution requirements for 
married women claiming benefit in the two 
years immediately following marriage. The 
Regulations were also amended to provide 
equal treatment for persons on a five-day 
week and on a six-day week. 

The main sections of the report deal with 
unemployment insurance, employment, and 
administration of the Commission. 
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Canadians’ Health Bill 
$373 Million in 1950-51 

Of the six regions of Canada, British 
Columbia families spend an average of $100 
a year on health care, considerably more 
than families in the other five, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics disclosed in 
its fourth report on the 1950-51 Sickness 
Survey. First of its kind, the survey was 
initiated by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and was conducted 
with the collaboration of the ten provincial 
health departments. 


Actual Payments 


The survey covered actual payments 
during a 12-month period for all items of 
health care by families of different sizes 
and incomes. In this connection, the 
report points out that care provided under 
public programs, different types of prepay- 
ment plans, and other factors must be 
taken into account in interpreting regional 
differences. 

Average expenditure per family in British 
Columbia was 22 per cent above the all- 
Canada average of $82 per family and 
nearly four times the average $28 spent by 
families in Newfoundland, where ‘expendi- 
ture was lowest. Quebec had the second- 
highest average ($86) and was followed by 
Ontario ($83), the Prairie Provinces com- 
bined ($77), and the Maritimes ($72). 

All told, the nation’s 4,555,000 families 
spent an estimated $373,800,000 on health 
care during the survey year. 


Canada Has Third Best 
Doctor-Inhabitant Retio 


Of the countries of the world Canada 
has the third most favourable ratio of 
inhabitants to physicians, according to the 
fourth edition of the Statistical Year Book 
of the United Nations. Canada had 900 
inhabitants for every physician in 1950. 
This is an increase from 1940, when the 
proportion was 1,000 to one. 


The countries with the best ratios were 
Switzerland and the United States. In 1950 
they had 700 and 750 inhabitants per 
physician respectively. 


Ethiopia had 150,000 persons for every 
physician in 1950. 

The Year Book, in its report of more 
than 160 countries and regions, gives the 
number of physicians, dentists, midwives 
and pharmacists, the number of inhabitants 
per physician and the number of hospital 
beds. It is pointed out that owing to the 
different definitions used it is difficult to 
‘provide strictly comparable figures for each 
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country; but the information nevertheless 
does make it possible to see the broad 
differences between the highly developed 
and underdeveloped countries. 


Hospitals’ Bed Capacity 
Grows 26% in Decade 


In less than a decade the number of 
patients admitted to public hospitals in 
Canada jumped 74 per cent from 1,008,822 
in 1943 to 1,760,052, while the bed capacity 
of hospitals increased about 26 per cent, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reveals 
in Volume I of its latest issue of the 
Annual Report Of Hospitals. 

The 777 hospitals reporting to the Bureau 
for 1952 had a rated capacity of 68,033 beds 
as against 53,938 reported by 613 hospitals 
in 1943. However, the average number of 
beds per hospital actually declined during 
the nine years to 87:6 from 88, and the 
ratio of public hospital beds per thousand 
Canadians rose only slightly to 4-72 from 
4-57. 

More Graduate Nurses 


Public hospitals reporting an approved 
school of nursing decreased to 153 in 1952 
from 159 in 1951, continuing the trend 
evident since 1934. Nevertheless, the 
number of students graduated increased 
nine per cent to 4,569 in 1952. Despite 
the increase, however, facilities were avail- 
able for an even larger number of students, 
the potential graduation total exceeding 
the actual number graduated by 1,150. 

Average hours worked per patient per 
day by paid personnel in 630 of the 
reporting hospitals was 8-8 hours in 1952, 
ranging from 4-2 hours in chronic disease 
hospitals to 10-6 in communicable disease 
hospitals. In general hospitals it was 9°4 
hours. 


PEIDs Ist Trades Council 
Formed in Charlottetown 


Prince Edward Island’s first Trades and 
Labour Council was formed in Charlotte- 
town last month. Five local unions in the 
city and district form the new Council. 

President of the Council is J. M. 
MacAlduff. Other officers are Allison 
Horne, Vice-president; K. R. MacMillan, 
Secretary; M. E. MacDonald, Treasurer. 


Mrs. Jennie Mobley Green, widow of the 
late William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labour, died 
December 13. She was 88 years old. Her 
husband died Laka 88g 29, 1952 (L.G., 
Dee. 1952, p. 1572). 


Health Insurance Scheme 
Expanding in India 


India’s health insurance scheme is 
steadily expanding and prospering, accord- 
ing to the Labour Gazette, monthly publi- 
cation of the Government of Bombay. 

The scheme, financed by contributions 
from employers and employees, was started 
in 1949 by a loan from India’s central 
Government. The loan has now been 
re-paid in full. 

About 12,000 employers from all parts 
of India contribute to the plan even 
though the scheme has not been introduced 
in several areas. However, it is expected 
that in the next two years 2,000,000 workers 
will be covered. 

At present the scheme in the Kanpur 
area alone has 41 full-time doctors and 15 
full-time dispensaries including two mobile 
units to treat industrial workers. 

Plans are now being made to expand the 
insurance program to Bombay, West 
Bengal, Madras, Mysore and Pradish. By 
some time this year it is hoped the scheme 
will be implemented in all areas having 
industrial concentrations of 5,000 workers 
or more. 


Representatives of Blind 
Urge End of Means Test 


A blindness allowance, free from a means 
test and payable to all sightl#ss persons 
between the ages of 21 and 70, was urged 
in a brief presented to the Cabinet in 
December by a delegation of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind and the 
Canadian Council of the Blind. 


Under present conditions blind persons 
under 70 years of age receive $40 per 
month if they are single and earn less 
than $840 a year, or are married and have 
an income not more than $1,320. Blind 
persons over 70 receive the $40 monthly 
regardless of the amount of their income. 


“Adds to Frustration” 


“As it is, the means test holds back the 
allowance recipient from his full earning 
capacity lest his income forfeit his allow- 
‘ance and yet not be sufficient to provide 
a livelihood in its own right,” the brief 
said. “Moreover, the means test only adds 
to the frustration and fear confronting the 
newly blind who meet their handicap in 
adult life. 

“Tt undermines ambition and retards the 
rehabilitation process. A blindness allow- 
ance free from the restricting means test 
can be a _ positive restoration of self- 
confidence,” it added. 
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The brief was presented by a delegation 
of six: Col. E. A. Baker, Managing 
Director of the CNIB; Mrs. Sadie Bending, 
President of the Canadian Council of the 
Blind; Hugh Lacey, R. Goulding, Capt. 
M. C. Robinson and Philip Lainess. 


Fewer Blind Persons 
Receive Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under The Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,230 at 
September 30, 1953, to 8,184 at December 
31, 1953. 

The federal Government’s  contribu- 
tions under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $725,345.60 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1953, compared with 
$731,658.05 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal Gov- 
ernment has contributed $5,896,368.11. 

At December 31, 1953, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.05 to $39.60. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Vol. V of Census Results 
Ready: Deals with Labour 


The fourth of the series of 11 volumes 
containing results of the 1951 Census of 
Canada, Volume V dealing with character- 
istics of the wage and salary earner 
segment of the labour force, is now ready 
for distribution. 

Volume V is concerned primarily with 
earnings and employment of wage and 
salary earners 14 years of age and over. 
Persons in this segment of the labour force 
are classified according to occupation, 
industry, age, etc., to show: (1) earnings 
from wages and salaries, and (2) weeks of 
employment, for the 12 months prior to 
the census date (June 1, 1951) for prov- 
inces, large cities and towns, and census 
metropolitan areas. Less detailed infor- 
mation on earnings and employment is 
published for counties or census divisions 
and incorporated urban centres of 1,000 
population and over. 

Wage and salary earners are also classi- 
fied in this volume by occupation and 
industry groups according to hours worked 
during the week ending June 2, 1951, for 
provinces and census metropolitan areas. 

In addition, the volume contains some 
data for persons without jobs and seeking 
work and persons 14 years of age and over 
not in the labour force. 

Price of Census Volumes is $3 per copy 
and $25 for the full set of 11 volumes. 
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More Canadians Receive 
Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 91,021 
at September 30, 1958, to 91,865 at 
December 31, 1953. 


The federal Government’s  contribu- 
tions under the federal-provincial scheme 
total'ed $5,090,883.71 for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1953, compared with 


$5,051,735.78 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $36,539,695.96. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.42 to $37.83, except for one province 
where the average was $25.87. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.22. 


U.S. Old Age Pensioners 
Total Almost Six Million 


The United States Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance reports that 
5,970,000 persons were receiving benefits 
under the Social Security System at 
December 31. 

This is almest double the 3,000,000 in 
September 1950, wi:c the program was 
expanded to include sel!-empioved persons 
and regularly employed farm and household 
workers. In December 1952, the number 
of recipients totalled 5,000,000. 


The Bureau estimated that about 40 per 
cent of all elderly persons without income 
from employment were receiving ola-age 
and survivors insurance payments and about 
45 per cent of all children under 18 whose 
fathers have died were getting the survivors’ 
allowance. 


Of the December 31, 1953, social security 
beneficiaries, nearly 3,250,000 were retired 
men and women workers aged 65 and over. 


This is almost 600,000 more than the 
December 1952 total. 


Payments to Dependents 

Benefit payments based on the accounts 
of retired insured workers on December 31 
~ were going to 885,000 wives or dependent 
husbands 65 years or over or to wives with 
minor children in their care. The increase 
over December 31, 1952, was 146,000. 

Children who had lost a parent and were 
receiving benefits totalled 1,055,000, about 
100,000 more than at the end of the 
previous year. 

About 563,000 aged widows, widowers and 
aged dependent parents were getting 
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survivors’ insurance at the end of 1953. 
This is an inerease of 87,000 over the 
number a year earlier. 

Total benefit payments for 1953 equalled 
$3,000,000,000. The administrative expenses 
for the same period were $90,000,000. 


Proposes Drastic Change 
In U.S. Pension Program 


Acceptance of the proposition that today’s 
workers support today’s aged is contained 
in a new proposal to revise the social 
security system in the United States. The 
proposal, introduced by Representative 
Carl T. Curtis, Chairman of the Social 
Security Subcommittee of the U.S. Con- 
gress, rejects the original “insurance” 
principle that each worker builds up a 
retirement fund for himself. 

Under the Curtis plan, a social security 
trust fund would be set up and maintained 
as a “cushion” rather than as an insurance 
reserve. Congress would adjust benefits 
and then adjust taxes accordingly. Thus 
the Curtis plan, while maintaining the trust 
fund, would be a form of “pay-as-you-go” 
system. 

The plan includes proposals to bring an 
additional five million aged persons into 
the federal social security system, raise the 
present minimum retirement benefit, and 
extend coverage to most occupations not 
now covered. 


National Safety Group 
Formed in January 


A national industrial safety organization 
has been formed. After three organiza- 
tional meetings, the formation was 
announce early in January of the Cana- 
dian Industrial Safety Conference. 

The purpose of the new organization is 
to speak with a national voice on the 
subject of safety of all workers covered by 
the ten provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Acts. It will be comparable to the 
National Safety Council in the United 
States. 

The CISC will act as a clearing house 
for information on accident prevention, will 
assist in developing codes of safety prac- 
tices, promote the making of safety films 
and sponsor the annual safety campaign 
each October. 

One major purpose will be to gather 
statistics on industrial accidents and com- 
pile them on the basis of national totals 
by industry. 

Membership in the Conference will 
include industrial accident prevention asso- 
ciations, workmen’s compensation boards, 


departments of labour, and large industrial 
organizations such as the CNR, CPR and 
Bell Telephone Company. 

Officers of the new safety organization 
are: President, Wills Maclachan, Electrical 
Employers Association of Ontario, Toronto; 
Vice-presidents, R. C. Patterson, New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association, 
Saint John, and E. E. Owen, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, Edmonton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, R. G. D. Anderson, Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, Toronto; 
Executive Member, T. H. Miller, Quebec 
Association for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents, Montreal. 

The next meeting of the group will be 
in Toronto April 7. 


Eisenhower Recommends 
Social Security Extension 


Ten million additional workers in the 
United States will be brought into that 
country’s social security system if President 
Eisenhower’s recommendations are approved 
by Congress. The President made his 
recommendations in a message to Congress 
last month. 

Nearly 70 million persons and their 
families are now covered by the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance system, and some 
six million persons are already its bene- 
ficiaries, the President revealed in his 
message. He said that despite short- 
comings which can be corrected, the system 
is basically sound. 

In offering measures for the expansion 
and improvement of the system, the Presi- 
dent said he was determined to preserve 


its basic principles, the two most important 
of which are employer-employee contribu- 
tions and relation of benefits received to 
earnings. 

The President’s chief recommendation 
was to increase the number of persons 
covered to about 80 million. The new 
groups would include self-employed farmers, 
professional people, more farm and domestic 
workers and, on a voluntary group basis, 
state and local government employces, 
clergymen and several smaller groups. 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations were: (1) that 
retired workers be allowed to earn more 
and still draw benefits; (2) that benefits 
in general be increased; (3) that a new 
formula be set up so workers can earn 
additional benefit credits; (4) that benefit 
credits of workers with uneven incomes be 
improved by dropping the four lowest earn- 
ing years in computing their averages; 
and (5) that benefit rights of workers who 
become disabled be secured. 


Jurisdictional Dispute 
Ends after 25 Yeers 


Two unions of the American Federation 
of Labor last month ended a 25-year juris- 
dictional war. 

The International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers and the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers have agreed on the 
types of work members of each union will 
perform. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour (TLC) 

Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were two of 38 recommendations in the 
brief submitted by the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (TLC) to the pro- 
vincial Government January 5. 

The brief suggested revision of the 
Labour Relations Act to include govern- 
ment and municipal employees, to provide 
a better system of union voting and to 
strengthen the jurisdiction of the Labour 
Relations Board, giving it the power of 
final decision in all matters covered by the 
Act. 
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Eleven changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were requested, including an 
increase in compensation rates and com- 
pensation to widows and children. 

The Federation urged that it be made 
illegal to issue a court injunction in con- 
nection with a legally-conducted strike 
until the union has had an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Pointing to the large number of spoiled 
ballots in recent elections, the brief urged 
the adoption of a system of uniform 
ballots to be used in all provincial, 
municipal and civic elections. 

Other things requested by the Federa- 
tion included a five-day 40-hour week, 
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vacations with pay, pay for public holidays, 
a nation-wide social security plan, greater 
facilities for home building, a fair employ- 
ment law, an increase in old age pensions, 
licensing of certain tradesmen, unemploy- 
ment insurance for provincial government 
employees and the publishing of a pro- 
vincial labour gazette. 

The New Brunswick Fire Fighters Asso- 
ciation, an affiliate of the Federation, 
presented a separate brief requesting the 
provincial Government to adopt a fire 
department act similar to that in other 
provinces and demanding compulsory arbi- 
tration and a maximum work week of 56 
hours for all permanent firefighters in New 
Brunswick. 

The Federation brief was read by 
President James A. Whitebone, who was 
accompanied by other members of the 
executive. Officials of the provincial Gov- 
ernment attending the meeting included the 
Premier, Hon. Hugh John Flemming, and 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Arthur E. 
Skaling. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of Labour 

The forty-hour work week and minimum 
wages of 85 cents per hour were asked by 
the Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (TLC-AFL) when it presented its 
annual legislative brief to the provincial 
Cabinet November 30. 

Under a section dealing with hours of 
work, the brief requested that all workers 
in Saskatchewan cities be immediately in- 
cluded in the provisions of the Hours of 
Work Act and that all present exemptions 
be cancelled. The Federation renewed its 
request for a 40-hour work week in all 
cities and in the Flin Flon area. 

The provincial Government was asked to 
raise the minimum wage to 85 cents per 
hour “or such higher figure as may be 
considered necessary for the maintenance 
of the welfare of the people”. 

Enactment of a Fair Wage Act to 
supersede the present Minimum Wage Act 
was requested. Under the Act, a five-man 
Fair Wage Board would have the power to 
set fair rates of wages in specified works 
or undertakings, the brief proposed. 

; Declaring that the Saskatchewan Appren- 

ticeship Act as presently constituted is 
“totally inadequate,” the Federation asked 
that regulations be more rigidly enforced, 
that the Apprenticeship Board meet more 
regularly, that all employees entering the 
designated trades be registered apprentices 
or holders of certificates of status, and that 
no employer or employee coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Act or regulations be 
excluded from the operations of the Act. 
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The Federation congratulated the pro- 
vincial Government for its policy of 
requiring all government departments to 
purchase goods from and engage the ser- 
vices of businesses having collective agree- 
ments with bona fide unions. It asked the 
Government to do the same with regard 
to sub-letting of contracts. 

Other requests included the abolition of 
split shifts, the enactment of a provincial 
statute providing minimum standards for 
the heating industry, equal labour repre- 
sentation on public bodies, and amend- 
ments to the Trade Union Act, the 
Holidays: with Pay Act, the Hospital Act 
and the Industrial Standards Act. 

Cabinet members receiving the labour 
delegation included the Premier, Hon. 
T. C. Douglas, and the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. C. C. Williams. 


Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee (TLC) 

The appointment of a full-time provincial 
Minister of Labour was requested by the 
Manitoba Provincial Executive Committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada when it presented its annual legis- 
lative brief to Labour Minister C. E. 
Greenlay and members of the Industrial 
Relations Commission November 16. Mr. 
Greenlay is also Manitoba’s Provincial 
Secretary. 

The TLC Committee, headed by Victor 
B. Anderson, asked for a province-wide 
40-hour work week and a minimum wage 
of 85 cents per hour for both male and 
female workers. 

Several amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act were requested, . including 
the re-definition of a trade union to 
exclude any organization dominated by an 
employer. Other amendments proposed by 
the Committee would compel employers 
to adopt the check-off of union dues at 
the request of a trade union entitled to 
bargain collectively, strip the Labour Rela- 
tions Board of its power to determine a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining, 
and establish the right of policemen to 
organize. 

The Minimum Wage Act, said the 
Committee’s brief, should cover domestic, 
institutional and municipal employees, and 
the Minimum Wage Board should meet 
at least four times every year. 

Other requests included the extension of 
the Vacations with Pay Act to the entire 
province, two weeks’ holidays with pay for 
all employees after one year’s service, a 
raise in the minimum age of persons 
allowed to work in factories, and an 
increase in the living allowances for 
apprentices. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Pensions for Disabled Persons 


December 7 


Mr. Daniel MeclIvor (Fort William) 
moved: 

That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should consider the advisability 
of co-operating with the provincial govern- 
ments for the purpose of providing pensions, 
equal to old age pensions, for all those who 
are incapacitated and unable to earn their 
living, regardless of age. 


He said: Mr. Speaker, for a number of 
years we have been asking the Government 
in speeches in this House to consider grant- 
ing pensions to the incapacitated. We did 
not get very far and last year we placed 
this request in the form of a resolution. 
Splendid support was given by members all 
over the House. Before the motion was 
talked out last year the Minister made 
certain concessions and gave us considerable 
encouragement. This year the Government 
and the Minister have suggested in the 
Speech from the Throne that legislation 
will be brought down to grant pensions to 
the incapacitated. 

On behalf of those who have supported 
this resolution so often, I thank the Min- 
ister and the Government. I do not think 
any good purpose will be served by discuss- 
ing this resolution at this time. If any of 
us have anything to say we can reserve our 
remarks until the legislation is brought 
down, and therefore I would ask permission 
to withdraw this motion. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...the Speech from 
the Throne announced the Government’s 
intention to introduce at this session a 
scheme that would provide for a dominion- 
wide provincial assistance program for 
totally disabled persons. As this is a 
venture to be shared in with the provinces, 
they have been communicated with and 
have been asked first of all whether they 
would agree to attend a conference at which 
the Government would hope to lay before 
it its plans prior to the introduction of the 
measure in this House. We have been in 
communication with all the provinces and 
have heard from eight of them. Seven of 
the provinces have indicated approval in 
principle and have generally welcomed the 
proposal. One province raised certain 
issues which I am afraid will have to be 
resolved by negotiation. 

I have no strong views on the matter 
but, after listening to the Hon. Member 
for Fort William (Mr. MclIvor) urge that 
the resolution be withdrawn, I did think 
that we might prejudice negotiations that 


we will have under way early in January 
preparatory to coming into this House with 
the legislation. I would think that there 
would be ample opportunity to discuss this 
matter when the bill is introduced. If the 
bill does not satisfy hon. members they 
will have the opportunity to say so.... 
Motion withdrawn. 


Customs Act Amendment 
December 7 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 
He said: ... Among its administrative func- 
tions the customs division of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue bears the 
responsibility of appraising all imported 
goods to ascertain whether they are being 
imported at a price related to the fair 
market value in the country of export as 
defined by the Customs Act. 


As ordinary routine, exporters’ invoice 
values, where these appear low, are closely 
scrutinized to determine whether they 
comply with the valuation provisions of the 
Customs Act. When such values are less 
than domestic market prices in the country 
of export, proper values are established on 
which duty and sales tax are based. In 
addition, a special duty may be imposed 
under the dumping clause of the Customs 
Tariff to the extent of the undervaluation. 


Section 35 provides the definition of 
value for duty required in carrying out 
these functions. 


By and large this basis of appraisal of 
values for customs purposes has worked 
reasonably well. However, it has been 
found in practice that the section as it is 
now worded has not been fully adequate 
to deal with certain practices which in fact 
constitute a special kind of dumping. 


A number of cases have recently been 
brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment where the application of Section 35 
of the Customs Act has permitted the 
importation of manufactured goods into 
Canada at values which, while strictly 
speaking the same as those prevailing for 
the moment in the domestic market of the 
country of export, are nevertheless abnor- 
mally low. The flow of imports resulting 
from these conditions does not reflect the 
true competitive position of the Canadian 
industry concerned. In the textile industry, 
for example, as the season abroad advances 
or as inventories of some items accumulate, 
certain lines are closed out and placed on 
the market at prices substantially less than 
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those previously effective. The importation 
of such goods into Canada at abnormally 
low prices may cause injury to Canadian 
industry which is not in any real sense 
related to its. relative efficiency or 
productivity. 

The Government believes that this situa- 
tion needs to be corrected, and to this end 
is proposing an amendment to the Customs 
Act. 

The amendment proposed, that is, the 
addition of subsection 6 to Section 35 of 
the Customs Act, authorizes the Minister, 
in cases where he finds prices of manufac- 
tured goods have fallen to abnormally low 
levels as a result of the advance of the 
season or the marketing period, to appraise 
the goods concerned for customs purposes 
on the basis of the weighted average price 
prevailing in the country of export in a 
reasonable preceding period not to exceed 
six months. It is believed that in the 
circumstances envisaged this will provide a 
more accurate reflection of the fair market 
value in the country of origin at the time 
of exportation to Canada. 

This amendment involves no departure 
from our established trade policy. The 
Canadian Government has _ consistently 
worked for the reduction of trade barriers 
and the expansion of world trade. We are 
convinced that this policy is essential to 
the stability at a high level of employment 
and prosperity in Canada. 

In line with this policy the proposed 
amendment is directed toward dealing with 
the problem I have outlined not through 
any tariff increases or import quotas but 
by ensuring that the valuation procedures 
shall be such that the existing tariff rates 
receive their proper application. 

I should make it clear to the House that 
the proposed amendment is fully consistent 
with our international obligations. Our 
trade agreements including GATT recognize 
the right to deal with dumping. Indeed, if 
there were no provisions to deal with 
undervaluation it would not have been 
possible to make the progress we have made 
in reducing tariff rates and other barriers 
to trade. 

This revision of the law is designed to 
help meet the difficulties arising from end- 
of-season and end-of-line imports which are 
dumped into Canada at abnormally low 
prices. Industries which are well organized 
and reasonably competitive should not be 
allowed to suffer as a result of this 
situation. 

This proposed change in the law will not, 
however, help industries whose prices are 
too high, whose productivity is low, or 
whose marketing practices are obsolete. 
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What we are trying to ensure is the main- 
tenance of fair competition—that is, fair 
to producers and consumers alike. 
It is proposed to bring this provision 
into effect as from midnight tonight. 
Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


December 8 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell (Greenwood): I 
should like to direct a question to the 
Minister of National Revenue. How far 
does the Minister consider that the anti- 
dumping instructions given to customs 
officials yesterday can be effectively 
applied to industries other than the textile 
industry, which he mentioned, and also to 
other production including agricultural 
production? 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue):...I mentioned the textile in- 
dustry specifically in my statement yester- 
day, because, in recent weeks, we had been 
hearing more about the difficulties which 
this particular industry has been facing. It 
will be noted on reference to the bill that 
no specific mention is made of any 
particular commodity, and any industry 
which finds itself suffering unfair compe- 
tition in the same form as the textile 
industry would be in a position to receive 
the same relief from unfair competition.... 


December 10 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): ... 
Sir, I do not need, I am sure, to dwell in 
this House on the importance of the textile 
industry to Canada. That has been empha- 
sized with feeling and with eloquence in 
this House not only in past sessions but in 
recent days by hon. members on both sides 
of the House, speaking with great knowl- 
edge of the textile industry, particularly 
as it affects employment and prosperity in 
their own ridings. 


The textile industry is a very large 
employer of labour, and today there exist 
in that industry acute conditions of unem- 
ployment and operations on short time. 
The Canadian textile industry has been 
almost exclusively a manufacturer for 
home consumption. It is not an export 
industry; but, apart from certain very 
large industries, there are _ scattered 
throughout many communities in Canada 
a large number of relatively small plants 
engaged in the manufacture of textiles, and 
those plants are of great importance to 
their local communities. 


Sir, dumping is an obvious and existing 
fact. Whence does it come? It comes, 
sir, from the United States. No one, so 
far as I am aware, has contended that 
there has been any dumping from United 
Kingdom sources. The United Kingdom 
and the United States are our principal 
sources of textile imports. It is not 
therefore to be inferred that this bill is 
going to affect in any way our imports 
from the United Kingdom. 

The relationship of this bill to GATT 
would naturally cause all hon. members to 
examine it closely. I am sure it is the 
desire of all hon. members that Canada 
should scrupulously honour all her obliga- 
tions under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. We do not wish to copy 
the example, the unfortunate and lament- 
able example, of the United States Con- 
gress in violating not only the spirit but 
also the letter of GATT. 

This measure, as we are assured by the 
Government, is not a retaliatory measure. 
As the Minister has clearly pointed out at 
page 674 of Hansard, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade specifically 
contemplates that any member may take 
measures of this kind to meet conditions 
of the kind that this bill is intended to 
meet. He said: 

I should make it clear to the House that 
the proposed amendment is fully sg en 
with our international obligations. 
trade agreements including GATT recounine 
the right to deal with dumping. Indeed, 
there were no provisions to deal with anaae 
valuation it would not have been possible to 
make the progress we have made in reducing 
tariff rates and other barriers to trade. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, let us assure 
ourselves and let us assure Canada that in 
proceeding along the lines proposed in this 
bill we are proceeding strictly in harmony 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Sir, what is the principle of the bill, 
brief as it is? -As I understand it, Mr. 
Speaker, the principle of the bill is to 
strengthen the Customs Act to prevent 
dumping. Sir, if that be its principle, then 
I hope that the House will find itself in a 
position to give endorsation to it notwith- 
standing its very manifest inadequacies and 
imperfections. ... 


Mr. M. J. Coldwell (Rosctown-Biggar) : 
Mr. Speaker, in so far as this measure is 
intended to prevent unfair trade practices 
we of course support it. We realize that 
at the present time great pressure is being 
brought on members of the House, par- 
ticularly by working men and women who 
are feeling the impact of the present 
conditions, to do something to prevent 
unfair practices and the onset of difficulties 


for them. With that, point of view we 
have every sympathy and we are prepared 
to go along with other members of the 
House in endeavouring to do everything 
we can to rectify such a situation. But I 
want to say this clearly to the House and 
to the Minister.... I want to impress upon 
the Minister and the Government that in 
the carrying out of this particular legisla- 
tion every care should be exercised to see 
that the working people who are suffering 
from the present conditions receive any 
benefit and consideration that the Minister 
and the Government can give, but that 
the public generally must be protected 
against the industrialists who have exploited 
the people of Canada and the workers of 
Canada through this industry in days 
gone by.... 


Mr. Solon E. Low (Peace River): ... I 
do support the principle of the bill because, 
regardless of the quality of some of the 
producers of textiles to whom my hon. 
friend from Rosetown-Biggar referred, if 
we are going to have a textile industry in 
Canada, and if it is going to be of any 
value to the country, it will have to be 
protected. We might as well face it. What 
we have got to decide is whether we want 
the textile industry here. We also have to 
broaden our minds about it and decide 
whether we are going to have several other 
industries in this country which are 
struggling—one of which is the sugar in- 
dustry, and some others I have mentioned. 
There is a whole string of them, and we 
have to make a decision. I do not uphold 
the exploitation of labour, of the working 
people or the consumers in this country by 
any group of manufacturers. I have no 
brief for the textile people about whom the 
hon. member for. Rosetown-Biggar spoke. 
But I do say we have to make up our 
minds, and make them up soon, as to 
whether we are going to try to have a 
textile industry in this country.... 


December 15 


The House resumed, from Friday, 
December 11, consideration in committee 
of Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 

Mr. Campbell: I should like to ask the 
Minister if he has any information as to 
the quantities of textiles which have been 
imported into Canada during the past two 
years? 

Mr. McCann: The total imports of 
fibres, textiles and textile products from 
the United States—of course, we do get 
textiles from other countries—for eight 
months in 1952 amounted to $121,109,373; 
in 1953, for eight months, it was $16 million 
greater, making a total of $137,981,961. 
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On Section 1—Value for duty where 
market price has declined. 


December 16 


The House resumed, from ‘Tuesday, 
December 15, consideration in committee 
of Bill No. 29, to amend the Customs Act. 


Section 1 agreed to. 
On Section 2—Coming into force. 
Section agreed to. Title agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker: When shall this bill be 
read the third time? Now? 

Mr. McCann moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


Standard Work Week in Public Service 


December 8 


Tlon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce 
that, following consultation with the Civil 
Service Commission, the departments 
mainly concerned and the National Joint 
Council, the Government has decided that 
the policy of readjusting the working week 
of operating staffs in the post office, 
customs and various other operating 
branches of the public service to the five- 
day forty-hour week where that is the 
prevailing practice in the locality, which 
had been approved and announced in 
September, will be put into effect April 1 
next. 

Working’ arrangements will have to 
be extensively revised and _ additional 
employees recruited and trained before the 
change can be put into effect, but it is 
believed that this can be accomplished by 
the end of March with the co-operation 
of all concerned in assisting to meet the 
objective. 

The Civil Service Commission has been 
asked to make recommendations to the 
Government for the extension of this new 
work week to operating staffs in those 
localities and those classes of employment 
where the five-day forty-hour week is the 
established pattern in business and industry. 


This change in working hours will make 
it necessary to add substantially to the 
staff of the post office. These additions, 
following the improvements authorized by 
Parliament for rural mail carriers and the 
salary increases which went into effect on 
December 1, will materially increase the 
cost of operating the postal service. 

Like all other public utilities with fixed 
rates, the post office has already been 
facing difficulty in the past year or two 
im meeting steadily rising costs, including 
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increased railway and other transport 
rates and increased remuneration for its 
employees. 

It is anticipated that there will be a 
deficit on operating account in the present 
fiscal year and it will certainly not be 
possible without some increase in revenue 
to keep the operations of the post office 
on a self-sustaining basis in the new fiscal 
year when the five-day week adds further 
to operating costs. 

It is the view of the Government that 
the people of Canada expect the post office 
to pay for its operations out of postal 
revenues and not out of taxes. 

The Government has accordingly decided 
to recommend the following adjustments in 
first-class postage rates effective April 1, 
1954: 

1. A general increase of one cent per 
ounce over existing rates. 

2. The application of the so-called drop 
letter rate to rural routes as is now done 
in city and town deliveries. 

3. The reduction of the domestic air mail 
rate from 7 to 5 cents, with rates outside 
Canada unchanged.... 

Mr. W. G. Weir (Portage-Neepawa): I 
wish to ask if consideration has been given 
to reducing the hours of employment of 
those on the penitentiaries staff? 

Mr. Abbott: I cannot answer that ques- 
tion offhand, except that I do know it is 
not the intention at the moment to intro- 
duce the forty-hour week into the staffs of 
the penitentiaries or the DVA hospitals. 


Vocational Schools Assistance, Quebec 


December 9 

Mr. Breton: ‘ 

1. What amount under the provisions of 
the Vocational Schools Assistance Agree- 
ment, is allotted to the province of Quebec 
annually, for assistance to vocational schools 
of less than university grade? 

2. What amount, during the period from 
April 1, 1945 to March 31, 1953, did the 
province of Quebec receive from the federal 
Government for assistance to . vocational 
schools of various types? 


Mr. Gregg: 
1. $628,100. 
2. $8,028,744.85. 


UN Technical Assistance and Colombo Plans 


December 10 

Mr. Argue: 

1. How many persons are being trained in 
Canada under the United Nations technical 
assistance program? 

. What part of the training cost is bein 
paid by (a) Canada; (b) any other nations 

Mr. Pinard: 

1. At the present time 27 persons are 
undergoing training in Canada under United 
Nations technical assistance programs. 


2. (a) and (b)—The cost of training 
persons sent to Canada under United 
Nations technical assistance programs is 
paid by the United Nations agency con- 
cerned. Funds for the United Nations 
expanded program of technical assistance 
are contributed by governments on a 
voluntary basis. The regular technical 
assistance programs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies are financed 
from their ordinary budgets. Canada and 
most of the other members of the United 
Nations contribute funds for technical 
assistance activities, but it is not possible 
to say what proportion of each national 
contribution is spent on training in Canada. 


Mr. Argue: 


1. How many persons are being trained in 
Canada under the Colombo plan? 

2. What part of the training cost is being 
paid for by (a) Canada; (b) any other 
nations? 


Mr. Pinard: 


1. At the present time 50 persons are 
being trained in Canada under the Colombo 
Plan. 


2. (a) and (b)—The whole of the cost 
of training is paid by Canada. 


December 14 
Mr. Argue: 


1. How many persons have been trained 
in Canada under the Colombo plan, during 
each gost of its operation? 

2. How many persons have been trained in 
Canada under the United Nations technical 
assistance program, during each year of its 
operation? 


Mr. Pinard: 


1. In 1951, 59 trainees; in 1952, 41 
trainees; in 1953, 60 trainees arrived in 
Canada. 

2. In 1950, 6 trainees; in 1951, 31 trainees; 
in 1952, 100 trainees; in 1953, 77 trainees 
arrived in Canada. 


December 15 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may’ I direct a 
question to the Prime Minister. In view 
of press reports, attributing to the Minister 
of Fisheries comments on the excellent 
work being done under the Colombo Plan, 
will the Prime Minister say whether the 
Government is considering recommending 
to Parliament an increase in Canada’s 
annual contribution to that project? 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): The answer to the hon. mem- 
ber’s question must be similar to the one 
I gave to the other question that was put 
to me. No decision has yet been reached 
in respect of the matter. 


Mr. Knowles: I trust the door is still 
open. 


Unemployment Insurance 


December 10 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): May I direct a question to the 
Prime Minister. In view of his statement 
to the Canadian Congress of Labour at 
noon today that in his view before sickness 
benefits could be included in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act there would have 
to be an amendment to the constitution, 
will the Prime Minister say whether he has 
taken, or will take, any steps to get the 
ball rolling toward that end? 

Right Hon. L. S. St. Laurent (Prime 
Minister): I do not know if my hon. friend 
was present, but I did not state that that 
was my opinion. I stated that that was 
the opinion we had got from the Depart- 
ment of Justice. There has been no 
attempt to start the ball rolling, to, use my 
hon. friend’s language, in order to have 
another amendment to the constitution in 
that respect. 


Government Annuities 


December 11 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, may I direct a 
question to the Minister of Labour? My 
question is based on a report in this 
mornings Montreal Gazette... My 
question is this. Is the report correct 
that there will be legislation at this 
session of Parliament respecting govern- 
ment annuities? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): Mr. Speaker, the answer is no. 


National Housing Act 


December 15 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved that the House go 
into committee at the next sitting to 
consider the following resolution :— 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to be substituted for the present 
National Housing Act for the further 
improvement of housing and living condi- 
tions and for that purpose—(a) to authorize 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to insure approved lenders, including banks, 
in respect of loans made by them to assist 
in the financing of new residential construc- 
tion in urban and rural areas; also to insure, 
under certain conditions, loans for the repair, 
alteration and extension of existing homes; 
and (b) to continue and redefine the actual 
powers of the corporation as to the makin 
of loans, the furnishing of guarantees, shit 
the undertaking of federal provincial 
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projects; also to continue the powers of the 
Minister to make grants in aid of housing 
redevelopment and for other matters neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
act. 


He said: His Excellency the Governor 
General, having been made acquainted with 
the subject matter of this resolution, recom- 
mends it to the House. 

Motion agreed to. 


December 16 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Public Works) moved that the House go 
into committee to consider the following 
resolution :— 

That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to be substituted for the present 
National Housing Act for the further 
improvement of housing and living condi- 
tions and for that purpose—(a) to authorize 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
to insure approved lenders, including banks, 
in respect of loans made by them to assist 
in the financing of new residential construc- 
tion in urban and rural areas; also to insure, 
under certain conditions, loans for the repair, 
alteration and extension of existing homes; 
and (b) to continue and redefine the actual 
powers of the corporation as to the making 
of loans, the furnishing of guarantees, and 
the undertaking of federal provincial 
projects; also to continue the powers of the 
Minister to make grants in aid of housing 
redevelopment and for other matters neces- 
sary for the proper administration of the 
act. 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee. 


Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, it is a very 
pleasant privilege to sponsor such a popular 
resolution as this one appears to be, judging 
from the applause. 

This resolution precedes a bill which, if 
and when enacted by Parliament, will effect 
substantial changes in the financing of 
residential construction under the National 
Housing Act. It is important not only that 
the proposed measure be given careful and 
detailed attention, but also that it receive 
royal assent as soon as possible. It is 
during the winter months that prospective 
home owners and builders plan their 
programs to start at the beginning of the 
next construction season. Moreover, any 
arrangement new to lending institutions, 
home owners and builders will take some 
time to get into full operation. For these 
reasons I am anxious for hon. members to 
have the opportunity of studying the bill 
during the Christmas recess. On second 
reading, I propose to move that the bill 
be referred to the standing committee on 
banking and commerce. 

I hope we may have the debate on 
second reading immediately after we recon- 
vene, and that the bill can be referred to 
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the standing committee on banking and 
commerce as soon as possible. Because the 
second reading debate will be deferred until 
after the recess, I will for the benefit of 
hon. members make a few remarks now 
upon the more important features of the 
bill, notwithstanding the fact that it is usual 
at this stage to confine remarks to the 
resolution which confines itself to those 
features of the bill which require the 
expenditure of public funds. 

There are two main provisions in the 
proposed legislation. First, it is proposed 
to widen the group of lending institutions 
to include the chartered banks and the 
Quebec savings banks which will be 
empowered to make loans on the security 
of insured first mortgages on residential 
property. Second, it is proposed to 
abandon the present form of joint loans 
under the National Housing Act and to 
substitute a system of insured mortgage 
loans. Although our supply of new houses 
in 1953 is greater than ever before, our 
population and number of families keep 
growing. 

This growth requires continued expansion 
of housing. 

For reasons which I will discuss in more 
detail at the time of second reading, we 
feel that the present sources of mortgage 
money are not likely to be sufficient to 
support a housing program equal to or 
greater than the 1953 volume. The main 
object of the legislation is to broaden the 
supply of mortgage money by making that 
form of investment more attractive, in- 
creasing the number of lenders and making 
more funds available for mortgage lending. 


The principle of mortgage insurance is 
that the mortgage lender receives an 
insurance payment upon the transfer of the 
mortgaged property to Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. Under the pro- 
posed amendments Central Mortgage will 
have the power to buy insured mortgages 
from approved lenders. Later in this 
session my colleague, the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Abbott), will place the Bank 
Act and the Bank of Canada Act before 
the house for revision, when it is proposed 
to make insured mortgages eligible security 
for Bank of Canada advances to chartered 
banks, as is the present position in respect 
to government bonds. 

As was mentioned by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. St. Laurent) in his announcement of 
October 1, it is by these measures that the 
introduction of the chartered banks into the 
mortgage field will be accompanied by 
safety and liquidity so necessary to- our 
banking system. . 


In addition, it is proposed to reduce the 
down payment from the 20 per cent now 
required under the National Housing Act. 
The amount of the loans will be 90 per 
cent of the first $8,000 and 70 per cent of 
the balance of the lending value, subject 
to maximum loan limits as will be deter- 
mined by the Governor in Council. For a 
$10,000 house, for example, the down pay- 
ment under the proposed arrangements will 
be $1,400 as compared with $2,000 under 
the present legislation. 

Steps are being taken to increase the 
period of amortization so that under the 
propesed arrangement loans with a 25-year 
period of amortization will be the general 
rule, rather than the 20-year amortization 
presently under the National Housing Act. 

It is proposed that the borrower shall 
pay a single insurance premium which may 
be capitalized into the mortgage loan and 
amortized during the life of the loan. The 
bill will contain a provision that this 
insurance premium will be 2 per cent in 
the case of home ownership and 24 per 
cent in the case of rental property, for 
loans with construction advances. This 
premium payable by the home owner 
approximates 40 per cent of that which is 
paid on annual reducing balances under 
the Federal Housing Act in the United 
States, which operates under a comparable 
arrangement. 

The loss settlement payable to the 
approved lenders when they transfer the 
foreclosed property to Central Mortgage 
will contain elements of coinsurance. In 
other words the payment to the approved 
lender will average 3 per cent less than 
the total amount of his investment. 


The bill will propose that, as under 
the present National Housing Act, the 
maximum rate of interest which may be 
charged by approved lenders for insured 
loans will be determined by the Governor 
in Council. Such maximum interest rates 
will be determined within limitations con- 
tained in the statute and in light of general 
interest rate conditions at the time of 
determination. For this reason it is not 
possible for me, either now or at the time 
of the second reading, to indicate to hon. 
members the actual maximum rate of in- 
terest which will be applicable to insured 
loans. However, I would expect that the 
monthly carrying charge for the borrower, 
including the amortization of the capital- 
ized single insurance premium, will produce 
a lower monthly carrying charge for a 
somewhat longer period than he would 
presently pay on a comparable amount of 
mortgage cine under the present 
legislation. 


Because we have not yet reached the ena 
of the year, and because there are no 
figures yet available for December and only 
partial figures for November, I cannot give 
hon. members the number of houses which 
will be started in Canada in 1953. _ How- 
ever, on the basis of present figures, and 
assuming an experience comparable to 1952 
during the last two months of the year, I 
would guess that the starts will approximate 
105,000 units as compared with 84,000 in 
1952, 74,000 in 1951 and 95,000 in 1950. 

I now turn to the resolution itself. Hon. 
members will notice from the resolution 
that the proposed legislation will be similar 
to that covered by the existing National 
Housing Act. It is proposed that much of 
the existing Act will be re-enacted into the 
new legislation to achieve the convenience 
of one act only currently in operation. 

The resolution deals first with authority 
to Central Mortgage to insure loans made 
by approved lenders. This will have appli- 
cation to all types of new residential 
construction for home ownership, co- 
operative housing projects and _ rental 
housing projects both in urban and rural 
areas. It will be noticed that the participa- 
tion in insured loans is in the form of a 
guarantee, and that the present arrange- 
ment whereby 25 per cent of the loan is 
advanced through Central Mortgage will be 
discontinued. However, it is proposed that 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
shall continue to make loans to limited 
dividend companies and companies engaged 
in primary industries and, under some 
circumstances, to persons who are unable 
to secure loans from approved lenders. 
The resolution also contemplates the 
re-enactment of the provisions of the 
present Act relating to guarantees which 
may be given to life insurance companies 
and other approved lenders in respect to 
low cost and moderate cost rental projects 
which they may undertake with their own 
funds, and in respect to land assembly 
projects. It is also proposed that the rental 
insurance plan will be continued. 

Parliament will be asked to enact provi- 
sions similar to those contained in the home 
improvement and home extension part of 
the present Act, but on an insured basis. 

It will be proposed that part V of the 
National Housing Act relating to research 
and investigation and community planning 
will be re-enacted, as well as the provisions 
relating to joint federal-provincial land 
assembly and housing developments. 

It will also be proposed that the slum 
clearance and redevelopment sections of 
the Act will be brought forward for 
re-enactment.... 
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Job Opportunities Provided 
by Plant Expansion in 1953 


Employment for estimated 23,000 workers created by additions to pro- 
ductive capacity of Canadian manufacturing plants last year, a total 
exceeded only in 1952, when plant expansion created 34,000 new jobs 


Expansion of Canadian manufacturing 
plants during 1953 provided employment 
for an estimated 23,000 workers.* 

A preliminary estimate made last fall 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department, which each year since 1948 
has conducted a survey of the effects of 
plant expansion on labour requirements, 
was that 19,000 new jobs would be created 
during the year (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1481). 
The completion of the survey has added 
4,000 to the earlier estimate. 

This total of 23,000 was exceeded only 
in 1952, when additional labour require- 
ments resulting from expansion to manu- 
facturing capacity created 34,000 new jobs. 
The lower figure for 1953 largely reflects 
the decline in employment expansion of 
industries related to the defence program, 
particularly aircraft manufacturing. 

It is estimated that the expansion of 
Canadian manufacturing facilities since the 
beginning of 1948 has resulted in the crea- 
tion of about 108,000 new jobs. 

Expansion of plant facilities since 1948 
has been concentrated in four broad indus- 
trial groups: transportation equipment, 
iron and steel products, electrical appa- 
ratus and chemical products. In this 
six-year period the increase in employment 
through plant expansion in these indus- 
tries accounted for 60 per cent of the total 
number of new jobs in all manufacturing 
industries. In 1952 and 1953 the number 
of new jobs in these industries represented 
about 75 per cent of the yearly totals for 
all manufacturing. 

‘New jobs created in the transportation 
equipment industry in 1953 totalled 6,600. 
This was about four per cent of total 
employment in the industry. The greatest 
gain resulted from the construction of a 
new automobile assembly plant, which 
created employment for some 4,000 workers. 
New jobs in the iron and steel industry 
in 1958 totalled approximately 3,600, or two 
per cent of total employment in the in- 


*The number of new jobs quoted in this 
article is based on the assumption that the 
new facilities will operate at full capacity 
on completion. 
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dustry. Another 3,600 workers, an addition 
of between four and five per cent of the 
industry’s working force, were required by 
the electrical apparatus industry. In the 
chemical industry, the number of new jobs 
totalled 2,700, an increase of five per cent. 

Although both in 1952 and 1953 these four 
industries accounted for three-quarters of 
the new jobs created in all manufacturing, 
the industrial pattern of expansion changed 
significantly during the two years. The 
emphasis in capital expenditure for new 
construction was away from defence- 
connected industries back to the consumer 
durable goods industries. 

This trend was broadly reflected in a 
change in the industrial composition of the 
new employment opportunities. In the 
transportation equipment group, the num- 
ber of new jobs created in the aircraft 
industry was 13,700 lower in 1953 than in 
1952. Partially offsetting this was the large 
increase in new jobs in the automotive 
industry. A similar pattern appeared in 
the electrical apparatus industry. In 1953 
the emphasis was more on expansion. of 
facilities for the production of household 
appliances, particularly television sets. In 
the iron and steel and chemical products 
industries, the trend away from defence 
was also evident but was not as marked. 

In 1953, 64 per cent of the new jobs 
were in Ontario, 23 per cent in Quebec, 
seven per cent in the Prairie region and 
less than five per cent in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions. New employment 
opportunities in the six-year period 1948 
to 1953 were distributed in a _ similar 
pattern (54 per cent were in Ontario and 
32 per cent in Quebec). 

The total of 14,400 new jobs in Ontario 
in 1953 was only 3,100 lower than the peak 
of 17,500 reached in 1952. This reduction 
resulted largely from the completion of 
plant expansion in the aircraft industry. 
With the exception of 1952, the 1953 volume 
more than doubled that of every other year 
since 1948. 

In Quebec, the total of 5,200 new jobs 
in 1953 was considerably lower than’ the 
peak of 12,000 in 1952 but still higher than 


in any other year since 1949. As in 
Ontario, reduced expansion in the aircraft 
industry largely accounted for the decline 
from the previous year. 

In the Prairie region, the 1,500 new jobs 
in 1953 marked the peak year since the 
survey was begun in 1948. In the Pacific 
region, the 900 new jobs were fewer than 
in 1952 but more than the yearly average 
from 1948 to 1952. 

A large proportion of the new jobs 
created by plant expansion in 1953 were 
located in the major metropolitan areas of 
Montreal and Toronto. The Toronto area 
provided at least 8,250 new jobs or 57 
per cent of the total for the province. 
Similarly in Quebec, the Montreal area 
accounted for 57 per cent of 3,000 of the 
new jobs in the province. 


In Ontario, at least 18 localities, other 
than Toronto, had plant expansion projects 
each of which employed more than 100 
workers. At Prescott, Maitland and 
Guelph, new plants were completed each 
of which will employ -approximately 600 
workers at full capacity. At Cornwall, 
Perth, London, Arnprior and Stratford, 
plant expansion projects were completed 
each of which will employ approximately 
200 workers at capacity. 

In Quebec, apart from Montreal, only 
Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe, and St. Jean 
had expansion projects employing more 
than 100 workers in each case. Most of 
the expansion in other centres was in the 
clothing sector of the textile industry and, 
as is customary, the number of new workers 
required in each plant was relatively small. 


Labour's Annual Briefs Compared 


Canada’s four major labour organizations displayed striking degree of 
unanimity when they submitted requests, recommendations in December 


When Canada’s four major labour organ- 
izations presented their annual briefs to the 
federal cabinet in December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 44), they displayed a striking degree of 
unanimity in their requests and recom- 
mendations. Although some groups omitted 
demands made by others, there were no 
recommendations that conflicted with those 
of other labour bodies. Subjects of a 
technical nature or pertaining to local con- 
ditions or to special occupations were 
mentioned in some briefs and not in others; 
but nowhere were principles in conflict. 

The four groups were speaking for about 
1+ million organized Canadian workers. 

Differences of opinion that may exist 
among the four organizations are not in 
evidence in their annual memoranda. On 
important issues affecting Canadian labour, 
apparently the major groups are in agree- 
ment. * 

While the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada dealt almost exclusively with 
problems in Canada, the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour devoted considerable space 
in its brief to world-wide issues and was 
more detailed in its analysis of domestic 
problems. The Dominion Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods made more _ technical 


recommendations and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour reflected 
the thinking of the unions in the province 
of Quebec. 

On 14 economic and social subjects of 
vital interest to labour, most of which were 
included in all four briefs, differences were 
in the wording or in the degree of the 
claim. 

Of the 14 topics analysed, the TLC made 
its opinion known on 18, leaving out 
mention’ of economic assistance to under- 
developed countries. The CCL also 
discussed 13, leaving out the subject of 
government annuities. The CCCL had 
something to say on 12 subjects, leaving 
out health insurance and the bill of rights 
question. The Railway Brotherhoods in- 
cluded eight of the 14 topics in their brief, 
agreeing in substance on all eight with 
other groups who mentioned the same 
subjects. 

For example, all agreed that unemploy- 
ment insurance should be extended to more 
workers and that benefits should be in- 
creased. All agreed that the housing 
problem in Canada is serious and that 
financing new homes should be made 
easier for workers. All agreed that immi- 
gration is advisable but recommended 
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planning in this matter. With regard to 
taxation and old age security, practically 
the same requests were made, differing only 
in detail. All four groups raised the same 


objections to the proposed amendments to 
the Criminal Code. 

Differences showed up only in remedies 
suggested. Three groups discussed unem- 


ployment and proposed different but not 
opposing solutions to the problem. Simi- 
larly, the three groups that touched on the 
shipping industry recognized a problem but 
saw it from two slightly different angles. 
Special representations, such as the 


‘CCCL request for a Canadian ambassador 


to the Vatican and the Brotherhoods’ con- 
cern for the welfare of trainmen displaced 
because of the dieselization of Canadian 
railways, received no opposition from other 
groups, and any objections that may exist 
were not stated. 

Following is a comparison of the opinions 
of the four organizations on 14 subjects 
affecting labour. 


Housing 

All four organizations had much to say 
on housing, the CCL declaring it to be 
a “deplorable” situation and the CCCL 
terming the problem “one of the most 
alarming today”. All groups approved a 
federal government plan to make more 
mortgage money available but disapproved 
of the higher interest rate. The CCCL said 
the latter should be 43 per cent and the 
Brotherhoods said it should be 34 per cent. 
All groups felt the terms of repayment 
of housing loans should be made easier. 

The CCL and the Brotherhoods empha- 
sized that workers on low incomes were 
not provided for by the National Housing 
Act. The Brotherhoods and the CCL 
listed specific amendments to the Act. 


Only the TLC and CCL briefs called for 
low-rental subsidized housing. 


TLC—We urge our Government to adjust 
the conditions of new home purchasing in 
order that the down payment will be reduced 
to a maximum of ten per cent, and the 
repayment period of the balance stretched 
out sufficiently to allow the monthly pay- 
ments to be a reasonable percentage of the 
purchaser’s monthly income... There is at 
the same time a growing demand for low- 
rental housing throughout Canada. We urge 
our Government to encourage the building of 
such dwelling units and to make subeieaes 
available for this purpose where necessary. 

_CCL—Even with the present relatively 
high level of earnings, very few Canadian 
workers can afford to build their own homes 
‘ The most urgent need is for low-rental 
housing. This means subsidized public 
housing. 
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CCCL—The CCCL, while being pleased to 
note that the Government has indicated... 
its intention to contribute to the solution of 
this thorny problem by facilitating loans for 
building, believes it opportune to suggest to 
the Government the conduct of an investiga- 
tion on the subject. 

Brotherhoods—We wish to reiterate two 
major points: (1) the housing shortage 
affects mainly the lower-wage group; (2) any 
national remedy for the housing shortage 
must assist this low-wage group if it is to 
be successful. 


Immigration 

The four labour organizations are in 
favour of immigration. The TLC declared 
further immigration is a “necessity”. The 
CCL said Canada “should bring in as many 
immigrants as the country can absorb” and 
“should not discriminate on grounds of race, 
creed, class or colour”. 

All four groups felt that immigration 
should be planned to avoid unemployment. 
In the opinion of the TLC, the CCL and 
the CCCL, this planning should be done 
jointly by management, labour and the 
Government. 

TLC—We urge our Government to plan 
immigration ...closer co-operation should be 
sought with management and labour through 
an immigration commission having equal 


representation from labour, management and 
government. 


CCL—The Congress reiterates its proposal 
for the setting up of a permanent Immigra- 
tion Advisory Committee. 

CCCL—That the Department of Immigra- 
tion establish its immigrant quotas after a 
thorough investigation at the National 
Employment Service, among employers and 
labour unions, in order to be fully aware 
of the situation and be in a position to make 
a selection based on the country’s needs. 

Brotherhoods—...we feel more cognizance 
should be given to our national problem of 
seasonal unemployment. It is our view that 
more emphasis should be placed on the 
desirability of regulating the number and 
time of arrival of immigrants to periods of 
the year offering the best employment 
opportunities. 


While the CCL confined its remarks to 
the need for an immigration committee, 
the TLC and CCCL briefs suggested that 
prospective immigrants be informed of 
social and economic conditions in Canada 
before leaving their own countries. The 
CCCL also advocated granting family 
allowances to immigrants as soon as they 
come into the country. : 


Unemployment Insurance 


The labour unions considered the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act a major piece of 
social legislation. They listed amend- 
ments and changes they felt necessary, in- 
cluding increased benefits and extended 
coverage. : 
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The TLC, CCL and CCCL asked that 
all workers be included in the Act’s cover- 
age. The TLC and CCL asked that new 
benefit categories be created. The CCL 
and the CCCL mentioned coverage for 
workers on strike. Benefits for workers 
idled because of illness were requested 
by the TLC, the CCL and the Brother- 
hoods. All four groups asked for the 
reduction or elimination of the waiting 
period. 


TLC—The Unemployment Insurance Act 
should be amended to provide for the pay- 


ment of benefits to insured persons who 
become unemployed because of illness... 
We request that ... additional benefit 


categories be established which will bear a 
fair and reasonable relation to present day 
earning levels of insured workers... We 
recommend that the number of waiting days 
be reduced from five to two. 

CCL—Two new insurance classes should 
be created to replace the present top income 
class and benefit rates generally should be 
increased... The waiting and non-compen- 
sable days should be eliminated... Recogni- 
tion should be given to time spent in a 
work-stoppage in the matter of an extension 
of the two-year period under Section 28. 
.. The Act should be amended to provide 
for maintenance of income to any claimant 
who has become ill or injured, regardless of 
whether his misfortune caused his unem- 
ployment or merely occurred during his 
unemployment. 


CCCL—Widening of the scope of the Act 
so as to include all workers... Complete 
suppression of the five-day waiting period 
and payment without delay of benefits... 
The right for striking employees dismissed 
by employers to draw benefits. 

Brotherhoods—That workers who decline 
to cross another union’s picket lines be not 
disqualified for benefits... That the five-day 
waiting period be reduced to three days... 
That the Act be extended so that all workers 
who are unemployed due to illness be 
entitled to benefits. 


The CCL declared that the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund was overfunded, the 
only group to make this contention. It 
believed that the  contribution-benefit 
formula and the assumptions regarding 
“normal” unemployment should be reviewed. 
At the same time, there should be no 
reduction in the rates of contribution as a 
solution to over-funding, it said. 


Health Insurance 


Three of the four labour organizations 
repeated earlier requests for a national 
health insurance scheme and indicated in 
strong language that they considered the 
problem urgent and the scheme overdue. 

The»CCCL made no mention of health 
insurance in its brief. 

Both the TLC and the Brotherhoods 
asked that national health insurance be 
enacted or at least considered at the first 
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1954 session of Parliament. The CCL 
urged that a Parliamentary Committee be 
set up to consider doing something about 
the situation. 


TLC—Canadians generally want a national 
scheme of health insurance. The wage and 
salary earners and their families whom we 
represent want health insurance on a 
national basis and they want our Govern- 
ment to proceed quickly with its inaugura- 
tion. 

CCL—In its memorandum to the Gov- 
ernment last March, the Congress said why 


it thought the time had come, and more 
than come, to start health insurance. It 
has nothing to add now except that the 
ease is even stronger after nine months’ 
further delay. 3 : 

Brotherhoods—We repeat our former 
urgent requests for the enactment of a 
national health insurance plan. 
Unemployment 

Unemployment received, as in other 
years, considerable attention from all 


groups except the Railway Brotherhoods, 
who mentioned it only in connection with 
immigration, and with lay-offs resulting 
from the substitution of diesel for steam 
locomotives on the railways. 

The TLC pointed out that in spite of 
Canada’s expanding economy, unemploy- 
ment was beginning to be serious in certain 
areas. Both the TLC and the CCL drew 
attention to the rising unemployment 
figures at National Employment Service 
offices and mentioned lay-offs in textile, 
aircraft and auto plants, in the farm 
implements industry and on the railways. 
The CCCL brief mentioned lay-offs in the 
textile industry only. 

Different measures to forestall further 
unemployment and to create employment 
were proposed. The TLC advocated a 
substantial public works program, while 
the CCL called for a comprehensive public 
assistance plan, the promotion of new 
industries and the transfer of workers out 
of depressed areas. The CCCL’s main 
proposal was for stimulation of interna- 
tional trade. 


TLC—Seasonal unemployment continues as 
a major problem and this added to the 
current underemployment makes it very 
desirable that a substantial public works 
program be readied and projects inaugu- 
rated with the least possible delay in 
appropriate areas. 


\CCL—If bad spots and the soft spots are 


not to develop into something worse the 


Government will have to develop a compre- 
hensive public assistance plan... and 
promote new industries in, or transfer 
workers from, depressed areas... We have 
been deeply concerned with regard to the 
increase in unemployment in the textile 
industry. 

CCCL—...the Canadian economy is sub- 
ject to instability, which is demonstrated by 
the appearance of unemployment of which 
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the workers are the hardest hit victims... 
Being an exporting country, Canada must 
do all in its power to find new markets for 
its products, while it must accept in return 
the products of other nations . . . stimulate 
commercial exchanges with other nations by 
accepting in return their imports in order to 
assure a relative balance in the trade. 


Criminal Code 


All four labour organizations commented 
on the proposed amendments to the 
Criminal Code, especially the wording of 
sections dealing with labour disputes. The 
TLC, CCL and Brotherhoods specifically 
mentioned Sections 365 and 372, while the 
CCCL merely expressed “some fear con- 
cerning the too-wide scope of certain 
articles of this draft law”. The CCCL 
also proposed a parliamentary’ commission 
to review opinions on the new law. The 
TLC and the Brotherhoods concurred in 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

The TLC and the Brotherhoods favoured 
government-operated lotteries, something 
not mentioned by the other two groups. 


_TLC—We would strongly urge that Sec- 
tions 365 and 372 be approved in their 
amended form as these were reported to 
the House of Commons by the Special Com- 
mittee during the last Session... e 
further recommend that the Criminal Code 
be amended to allow Government-operated 
lotteries in Canada. 


CCL—Our submission (at the last session 
of Parliament) dealt with Section 365, which 
constitutes certain acts as offences resulting 
from breach of contract, and with Section 
372 which deals with the offence of mischief. 
The Congress vigorously opposes the imple- 
mentation of the proposed legislation 
embodied in Sections 365 and 372, recog- 
nizing in them dangers which threaten the 
very existence of trade unions... The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour feels most strongly 
that industrial relations should not be 
regulated through the Criminal Code. 


_CCCL—The CCCL deems useful the crea- 

tion of a parliamentary commission in order 
to allow all interested parties to express 
their views of the draft submitted to the 
legislators. 

Brotherhoods—We view with concern 
provisions of Bill O of the Senate—namely 
Sections 52, 365 and 372—passed by that 
body. in December 1952. These particular 
provisions of the Code could be interpreted 
to the detriment of trade unionists. How- 
ever, we have reviewed the Second Report 
of the Special Committee of the House of 
Commons which was appointed to study this 
all-important legislation... We concur 
wholly therein and urge that Parliament 
enact such amendments... We recommend 
that the Code be amended to permit of 
lotteries. 


Taxation 

Almost identical requests were made by 
the four labour groups with regard to 
income taxes. All four asked that the 
basic exemptions be raised to $1,500 for 
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single persons and $8,000 for married 
persons. The TLC and the CCL requested 
that $400 be allowed for each dependent 
child and the Brotherhoods raised this to 
$500. The CCCL asked that $1,000 be 
allowed for each student in the family. 

Only the TLC and the CCL mentioned 
the sales tax, the former requesting its 
abolition and the latter its “drastic reduc- 
tion” and abolition on necessities. 


Exemptions for the cost and maintenance 
of tools and for travelling expenses while 
on the job were asked by the TLC, the 
CCL and the CCCL; for out-of-town 
living expenses by the TLC and the 
Brotherhoods; for medical expenses by the 
CCL, the CCCL' and the Brotherhoods; 
and sickness insurance and unemployment 
insurance payments by the CCCL. 


Old Age Security 


The four labour groups crgreed that Old 
Age Security pensions should be increased 
and the qualifying age limits lowered. The 
TLC and the CCL want pensions of $65 
per month, while the CCCL and the 
Brotherhoods ask for $50 per month. 


All groups asked that the age limits be 
lowered to 65 years for men and 60 years 
for women. The Brotherhoods were the 
only group that would allow a means test, 
this for women at 60 years of age. 


Government Employees 


Collective bargaining and certification 
rights for federal government employees 
were requested by all groups except the 
Brotherhoods, who made no mention of it. 


The TLC and CCL briefs listed the 
hours of work they considered the 
employees should be granted. 


TLC—Full rights of collective bargaining, 
of certification, and of obtaining signed 
agreements with our Government and its 
many agencies should be granted to all 
government employees... We request that 
all administrative staff be granted the five- 
day week regardless of locality, and that 
working hours be established at not more 
than thirty-seven and one-half per week... 
that all operational staff be granted the 
five-day week...hours of work...eight per 
day and forty per week. 

CCL—The Congress urges the Government 
to recognize and bargain collectively with 
unions of its employees... With regard to 
prevailing-rate employees .. . the immediate 
institution of (1) the forty-hour week with 
overtime after forty hours; (2) the granti 
of furlough leave; (3) the deduction o 
union dues; and (4) the negotiation of 
wages... 

CCCL—...groups such as federal civil 
servants and employees of the Queen’s 
Printer ...cannot be, deprived of their 
natural right of association and right of 
collective bargaining. ’ 


Shipping 

All labour groups except the Railway 
Brotherhoods had something to say about 
shipping, although in two different con- 
nections. The TLC urged steps to “main- 
tain a strong merchant marine”. It 
believed “a thorough investigation should 
be made into our deep sea shipping indus- 
try in all its aspects,’ and called for a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
matter. The CCL and the CCCL, how- 
ever, were more concerned with employ- 
ment in Canadian shipyards. They both 
favoured the construction of new shipping 
and the maintenance of Canadian deep-sea 
ships in Canada’s shipyards. 


Economic Assistance 


Only the CCL and the CCCL made 
appeals in their briefs for greater financial 
assistance to under-developed countries. 
The CCL brief devoted considerable space 
to the subject, mentioning particular 
agencies and specific amounts. The CCCL 
brief mentioned assistance to under- 
developed countries as one of two ways to 
expand Canada’s foreign trade and thereby 
give stability to the Canadian economy. 

CCL—The Congress is gratified that the 
Government saw fit to increase its 1954 
contribution to United Nations Technical 
Assistance from $800,000 to $1,500,000... 
In view of the fact that Canadians are 
paying only eleven cents per person towards 
the upkeep of the program, a greater Cana- 
dian effort would not be out of place. We 
have continually pointed out the inadequacy 


of the Government’s contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. 


CCCL—...give vigorous impetus to the 
assistance given to under-developed countries. 


Canada Election Act 


Three of the four labour groups has 
something to say about federal election 
procedures. The Railway Brotherhoods 
“made no comment. 


Reduction of the voting age to 18 years 
was requested by the TLC and the CCCL. 
In addition, the TLC and the CCL asked 
that some form of absentee voting be 
provided for trade union members who are 
away from their homes on election day, 
either at conventions or on trade union 
business. The CCL was the only organi- 


zation to ask that provision be made for 
indicating on the ballot the party affilia- 
tion of the candidate. 

_ TLC—There are now several hundred full- 
time representatives of trade unions in 
Canada and their duties require them to 
do a great deal of travelling. No provision 
is now made for any of these representatives 
to vote at the advance polls. 


CCL—...provide for a form of absentee 
voting in federal general elections... 


Government Annuities 

Only two organizations, the TLC and 
the CCCL, mentioned government annui- 
ties. Both requested that the present 


‘maximum annuity payable be doubled to 


$2,400. 

TLC—...bring Government Annuities into 
line with present-day conditions, earnings 
and money values and at the same time make 
them once again reasonably competitive with 
those offered by private companies... We 
therefore urge that the present maximum 
of $1,200 be at least doubled with the 
minimum delay. 


CCCL—...amend the Government Life 
Annuities Act so as to increase from $1,200 
to $2,400 the maximum annuity payable per 
participant. 


Bill of Rights 


The two senior labour groups advocated 
the enactment in Canada of a Bill of 
Rights along the lines of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The TLC also asked that equal 
citizenship and voting rights be extended 
to Canada’s North American Indian popu- 
lation. 

Neither the CCCL nor the Brotherhoods 
mentioned this subject in their briefs. 


The general conclusion drawn from this 
study is similar to that drawn from an 
analysis of the briefs submitted by the 
four labour organizations in March 1952 
(L.G., May 1952, p. 558). At that time 
organized labour in Canada was in sub- 
stantial agreement on all important issues 
except the effects of the federal govern- 
ment’s legislation abolishing resale price 
maintenance. This subject was not men- 
tioned by any group last December, and 
it is assumed the legislation in question 
no longer engages the attention of the 
unions. 


V—_—_—_———E——E 


India’s contribution of technical assistance under the Colombo Plan includes five 
experts to Ceylon and the provision of training facilities for 98 students from countries 


in South-East Asia. 


Training is being given in statistics, sugar technology, customs 


administration, broadcasting and engineering, the Government of India Information 


Services reports. 
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10" Annual Convention, B.C. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Government action to meet the threat 
of rising unemployment was demanded at 
the tenth annual convention of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour (CCL) in 
Vancouver, January 9 and 10. Delegates 
representing 50,000 trade unionists in the 
province also passed resolutions calling for 
a province-wide strike fund and unity with 
other labour organizations. 

Speakers at the convention said that 
52,000 workers in British Columbia, 23,000 
of them in Vancouver, were unemployed. 
They charged that increasing immigration 
and imports of goods from low-wage coun- 
tries are cutting down the demand for 
Canadian labour. 

Joseph MacKenzie, Director of Organiza- 
tion for the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
emphasized that the CCL is in favour of 
immigration as long as there are jobs for 
immigrants. But employers were claiming 
there were shortages of skilled workers and 
other types of labour when government 
figures showed 266,000 unemployed in 
Canada, he said. 

The delegates passed a resolution on 
unemployment that said in part: “We 
urgently request the British Columbia 
Government in consultation with other 
groups to prepare and institute plans to 
alleviate the situation.” 

The Federation adopted resolutions indi- 
cating it would act on its own to counter 
increasing unemployment and resistance to 
labour demands. A resolution, submitted 
by the International Woodworkers of 
America, called for planning of a province- 
wide strike fund which could reach $600,000 
annually on the basis of present assess- 
ments. It was adopted unanimously. The 
resolution empowered the executive of the 
Federation to set up a committee to study 
all phases of the plan if a satisfactory one 
is worked out, then submit it to local 
unions for consideration. 

Also passed unanimously were resolu- 
tions calling for close unity with other 
major trade union organizations in British 
Columbia—the Trade Union Congress 
(TLC) and the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods. 

A resolution calling for increased political 
action and greater support for the CCF 
Party, while receiving some opposition, was 
approved by the majority of delegates. 

Hon. Lyle Wicks, B.C. Minister of 
Labour, addressed the convention and said 
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the province’s Industrial Conciliation Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
would be open for amendment at the 
spring session of the Legislature. 

“We have been striving in the past year 
to increase the prestige and importance of 
our conciliation service,” said Mr. Wicks. 
“We will continue to do this and we will 
continue to plug the loopholes which con- 
tinue to exist. But I think we have reached 
the end of administrative changes and I 
think we now have to turn to changes in 
legislation.” 

A resolution submitted by the executive 
committee of the Federation asked the 
delegates for a free hand in organizing 
campaigns to bring about changes in the 
British Columbia Hospital Insurance 
Scheme. 

The convention adopted resolutions call- 
ing for more housing for low income groups 
and old age pensioners, government- 
sponsored auto insurance, pay increases for 
men and women on juries, and increased 
old age pensions. 

Other resolutions called for higher 
minimum wages, a full-time Labour Rela- 
tions Board, abolition of labour injunctions 
and decertification proceedings, improve- 
ment in the Trade Union Act, amend- 
ments to the province’s new Equal Pay 
Act to insure fair remuneration to female 
employees, legislation bringing in the five- 
day 40-hour work week and two weeks’ 
annual vacation, and the inclusion of 
chiropractors in workmen’s compensation 
coverage. 

Declaring that the professors at the 
University of British Columbia “need help 
from us,” the delegates passed a resolution 
calling on the provincial Government to 
increase grants to the university “so the 
professors could have a raise”. 

Dan Radford, CCL Regional Director in 
British Columbia, was re-elected President 
of the Federation. Stewart Alsbury was 
re-elected First Vice-president and George 
Home was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Pen Baskin replaced Hugh Allison as 
Second Vice-president. Mr. Allison was 
elected Third Vice-president, replacing 
C. L. Cox, who was dropped from the 
executive. ~ 

Members of the executive board for the 
coming year are Lawrence Vandale, Bill 
Symington, Gerry Emary, Don Dunphy and 
Bill Pierce. ck Ay 


10" Annual Convention, Sask. Federation of Labour (CCL) 


Resolutions calling for a 40-hour five-day 
week and minimum wages of 90 cents per 
hour were adopted at the tenth annual 
convention of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (CCL) in Saskatoon, November 
27 and 28. The 100 delegates, representing 
10,000 organized workers in the province, 
also urged the federal and _ provincial 
Governments to establish a national health 
insurance plan and a _ national housing 
scheme. 

The convention was addressed by Hon. 
C. C. Williams, Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. W. S. Lloyd, Minister 
of Education. H. S. Elkin, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and a former President of 
the Federation, said trade unionists are 
being called upon to play an important 
and decisive role in the affairs of Canada. 


President L. A. Gardiner and all other 
senior officers of the Federation ‘were 
re-elected by acclamation. 


Labour laws in the province, the exec- 
utive’s report stated, are in many ways 
superior to those of other provinces but 
wages and working conditions “are not yet 
so attractive that they are able to compete 
on too favourable terms with a number of 
provinces, and we believe that better 
labour legislation will help to stay the drift 
of population to other Canadian areas”. 

While commending the provincial Gov- 
ernment for recent amendments to the 
Trade Union Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the report stated that 
a number of other legislative changes could 
easily be made without adversely affecting 
business and industry. Among these were 
an increase in minimum wages and fewer 


exemptions in the Hours of Work 
legislation. 
The report criticized the provincial 


Government for failing to institute the 
40-hour work week and for imposing com- 
pulsory arbitration on civil employees. 


The convention adopted a resolution 
calling for a 40-hour five-day week. It 
stated that “the employment situation in 
Canada may at any moment become an 
alarming problem and the compulsory 
shorter week would assist in alleviating 
some of the difficulties of unemployment 
by spreading available work amongst a 
greater number of workers”. 


It urged the Saskatchewan Government 
to introduce legislation at its next session 
establishing the 40-hour five-day week with 
no reduction in take-home pay and pro- 
viding two consecutive days off after each 
five days of work. 


The same resolution called on all unions 
affiliated with the Federation to press for 
the short week in contract negotiations. 

Other resolutions voiced opposition to 
plans for night-opening of retail stores and 
demanded that employees in these estab- 
lishments and in hospitals and other 
institutions be included in the 40-hour 
five-day week legislation. 

Minimum wages of 90 cents per hour 
were demanded in another resolution. The 
present minimum wage in Saskatchewan, it 
stated, is far too low to promote a decent 
standard of living. 

The convention called on the provincial 
Government to eliminate from the 
Minimum Wage Act provisions which 
create discrimination in wages and working 
conditions between groups of workers in 
different parts of the province. Several 
resolutions pointed out that little minimum 
wage inspection was carried out in the 
northern areas and urged that minimum 
wage and hours of work regulations be 
enforced more rigidly. 


A “drastic overhauling” of.the Hours of 
Work Act and the Hours of Work Orders 
was urged in a resolution charging that the 
large number of exemptions imposed dis- 
crimination on oil truck drivers, construc- 
tion workers, shop employees, waitresses 
and chambermaids, employees of creameries, 
stockyards, poultry processing plants, service 
stations and garages, and others. 

The convention declared in a resolution 
its support for a national health insurance 
plan with costs to be assessed according to 
ability to pay, the plan to be operated 
jointly by the federal and _ provincial 
Governments. 

Another resolution requested the federal 
Government to make unemployment insur- 
ance benefits available to workers idled 
because of sickness, injury or quarantine. 

The convention called on the federal 
Government to set up a national housing 
authority to provide low-rental homes at 
subsidized rents and homes “which can be 
purchased within the budget of the average 
family without hardship”. A further reso- 
lution on the subject urged an amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act to allow 
90 per cent federal contributions to federal- 
provincial-municipal housing schemes. 

A resolution on workmen’s compensation 
asked that the level of payments be raised 
to 100 per cent of the injured worker’s 
income. It was also requested that imme- 
diate steps be taken to increase compensa- 
tion pensions. 
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Noting that injured workmen in the 
province are often left to their own devices 
and told to look for light work, the con- 
vention requested that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board institute a suitable 
rehabilitation centre with trained personnel. 

Declaring that “real organic unity would 
greatly benefit the trade union movement 
on this continent,” the convention endorsed 
the idea and called on all sections of labour 
to study the invitation for unity made by 
CCL President A. R. Mosher at the 13th 
Congress convention in Montreal (L.G., 
Oct. 1953, p. 1434). 

The delegates approved the principle of 
fair prices for farm products; called for 
the creation of a mutual farm-labour 
program and the early establishment at the 
national level of a Dominion Consultative 
Committee between farm and labour organ- 


izations; favoured the retention of rent 
controls; expressed opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration in any form; and 


demanded the withdrawal of “Bill O” as 
an amendment to the Criminal Code. The 
convention favoured the setting up of a 
committee to study and make recommenda- 
tions on a federal labour code. 

The convention criticized the Saskat- 
chewan Labour Relations Board for 
“cumbersome and troublesome red tape” 
and delays in issuing orders and decisions. 
It requested more regular and scheduled 
meetings of the Board. 


A resolution was adopted charging that 
“the farm implement monopoly is pricing 
itself out of the market through their large 
profits”. It called upon the “senior 
governments” to take all possible action to 
control the activities of companies in the 
farm implement industry, “failing which we 
suggest government action to take over the 
whole industry as a going concern”. 

The convention also requested that the 
Saskatchewan Government enact legislation 
requiring all employers in the province to 
grant 18 days sick pay per year, this pay 
to be accumulative; urged that income tax 
exemptions be raised to $2,000 for single 
persons and $3,000 for married persons. 

Regarding international affairs, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution submitted by 
the executive calling on all affiliated unions 
to do everything within the limits of the 
CCL policy “to work for full employment 
for all workers; aid without strings to 
needy nations; a more representative 
United Nations; disarmament; trade 
between all countries of the world and the 
right of every nation however small to 
determine its own way of life”. 

Officers of the Federation returned by 
acclamation were President L. A. Gardiner, 
Vice-presidents F. McClelland and G. Daly, 
Secretary-Treasurer V. P. A. Secret, 
Recording Secretary J. Sawchyn, and 
Executive Members D. Young. and 
L. Chubb. 


AO Per Cent of Sweden’s Salaried Workers Belong to Unions 


Close to 40 per cent of Sweden’s 800,000 
salaried employees belong to unions. These 
unions in turn have formed the Central 
Organization of Salaried Employees in 
Sweden (TCO). This is in contrast to the 
more limited organization of white-collar 
workers in Canada (L.G., Jan. 1953, p. 33). 

Swedish unions for salaried workers in- 
clude persons in a wide variety of occupa- 
tions, typical of which are civil servants, 
hotel and restaurant employees, journalists 
and non-commissioned officers in the 
‘defence forces. Altogether, 44 unions have 
been formed, 10 of which have member- 
ships exceeding 10,000 and the largest of 
which, whose members come from clerical 
and technical occupations throughout in- 
dustry, has almost 75,000 members. 

The TCO has operated independently of 
the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions 
(LO). The TCO has pointed out that the 
major differences between its members and 
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those of the LO are largely psychological. 
These have been sufficiently important in 
the minds of the workers, however, to 
justify separate organizations. Salaried 
workers have maintained that they have 
more opportunity than the average member 
of the LO to advance in their employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, the strict division of 
membership between the two organizations 
has not always been clear and considerable 
co-operation has now been established. 

Changes in the Swedish economy since 
the war, not unlike those that have taken 
place in Canada, have narrowed the area 
of advantage in working conditions between 
salaried and non-salaried workers, with the 
result that the salaried workers are more 
enthusiastic for union organization now 
than in past years, the TCO reports. 

The TCO claims to be the only purely 
salaried group to belong to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Reviews First 5 Years 


The year 1953 was one of the best 
experienced by the LMPC at Fleet Manu- 
facturing Ltd., Fort Erie, since its forma- 
tion five years ago. In a review of the 
year’s activities, Mr. G. Murray, LMPC 
secretary, said:— 

“Some of the more important items which 
the LMPC sponsored or recommended 
which resulted in new or better services 
or facilities were: formation of the Fleet 
Employees Credit Union; formation of the 
Fleet Employees Welfare Service Fund— 
charitable and welfare organization; a new 
group insurance plan which includes many 
new or better benefits; a new parking lot 
built, with a paved sidewalk from it direct 
to the main gate; the old parking lot 
enlarged and repaired; safety glasses made 
available to all employees; stools provided 
for many of the female workers in the 
shop; the quality and quantity of the food 
in the cafeteria much improved—as well 
as the overall cafeteria service and 
equipment; a new suggestion plan devised 
which ensures speedier processing and a 
fairer evaluation of employee suggestions. 
Through its safety sub-committee, the 
LMPC has assisted the company in reduc- 
ing the accident.rate by more than 30 per 
cent in the past six months. 


“Although most of these items seem to 
deal with welfare, nevertheless it is a 
recognized fact that the satisfied worker in 
good surroundings is a happy worker and 
production is indirectly affected in a 
favourable way. Direct improvements in 
production methods have resulted in many 
cases from the hundreds of suggestions 
received and processed each year by the 
LMPC Suggestion Committee. 

“Both the management and representa- 
tives of locals 171 and 939, International 
Association of Machinists, are completely 
sold on the LMPC and heartily agree that 
it does much to promote and maintain 
friendlier relations between management 
and labour.” 


Civic LMPC Active in Edmonton 

The Staff-Management Committee (i.e. 
LMPC) of the City of Edmonton Welfare 
Department has contributed considerably to 


improved staff morale and more efficient 
operating procedures. Important improve- 
ments in office technique and procedure, 
preparation of a code of ethics for welfare 
workers, and a complete revision of referral 


and intake procedures in the Children’s 
Aid and Public Assistance sections have 
been the major undertakings of the 


committee. 


The SMC made several suggestions and 
recommendations regarding proper utiliza- 
tion of additional space and equipment 
allotted the Welfare Department. Waiting 
rooms have been furnished and a more 
satisfactory arrangement of office equip- 
ment has resulted. 


The committee is also active in helping 
to plan and organize social and recrea- 
tional activities. 


LMPC Film Shown on Television 


Television viewers in Toronto, Ottawa 
and London recently had an opportunity to 
see A Question of Teamwork, the Depart- 
ment of Labour’s new film on labour- 
management co-operation (L.G., Nov. 1953, 
p. 1626). The showing was combined with 
a discussion on co-operation to complete an 
hour-long telecast. 

Participating in the discussion were Max 
Coutts, Plant Manager, Sangamo Ltd.; 
Les Smith, former President, Local 1755, 
International Association of Machinists 
(Sangamo); Eugene Hallman, Director 
of Public Talks, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; and R. W. Crumb, Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

It is planned to present the film to 
television viewers in Montreal, Sudbury and 
Vancouver in the near future. 

* * % 


Another LMPC has been established in 
Canada’s pharmaceutical industry. The 
new committee at the Sterling Drug 
Company, Windsor, Ont., is composed of 
representatives of production and super- 
visory staffs. An inaugural dinner meeting 
was recently held by the committee. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during December. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents and ordered two repre- ; 
sentation votes. During the month, the Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board received three applications for ahah be grrr eee here ed Relations 
certification. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of 


the Minister of 


Applications for Certification Granted 
1. The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading or handling 
of cargoes to and from eoastwise ships, 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm otf the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
railways, canals, 


ping, interprovincial 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 


dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour’ Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebee, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated ° 
in Ottawa. 


\ 

scows and barges operated in the Van- 
couver area by a number of shipping 
companies represented by the shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Coast- 
wise Section), including the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company), Canadian 
National Steamship Co. Ltd., General Sea 
Transportation Limited, The Packers 
Steamship Company Limited, Union Steam- 
ships Limited, Frank Waterhouse and 
Company of Canada Limited, and Griffiths 
Steamship Company Limited (L.G., Dec. 
1953, p. 1769). 

2. The International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels in the Port of Vancouver by 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd. (LG., 
Dee. 1953, p. 1769). 

3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the MHotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ 
International Union, on behalf of a unit of 
cocktail lounge and tavern employees of 
Whitehorse Hotels Limited, Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (L.G., Jan., "p. 82). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-357, applicant, and Pioneer Towing 
Company Limited, Vancouver, respondent 
(L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1627). 

2. Maintenance Workers’ Federal Union, 
Local 493 (TLC), applicant, and the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(Canadian Pacific Railway Company), 


respondent, and Machinists, Fitters and 
Helpers, Local No. 3 (CCL), intervener 
(L.G., Jan, p. 82). The names of the 
applicant and intervening trade union will 
appear on the ballot. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Victoria and District Waterfront 
Workers’ Association, Local 560 (TLC), on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
in the loading and unloading of deepsea 
vessels in various British Columbia ports 
by the Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited and Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, represented by the Shipping 
Federation of British Columbia (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

2. The International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation employed in the 
maintenance of the Corporation’s proper- 
ties at Ajax, Ont (Investigating Officer: 
R. L. O’Neill). 

3. Club and Cabaret and Construction 
Camp, Culinary and Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 740 of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, on behalf of a unit of 
cocktail lounge employees of Tourists’ 
Services Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). The Board 
gave consent to the making of the appli- 
cation prior to the expiry of six months 
since rejection of a previous application 
affecting the same parties (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1769) for the reason that the rejection 
of that application had been based on 
erroneous payroll information. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During December the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 

2. Oshawa Railway Company (Canadian 
National Railways) and Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


3. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway (non- 
operating employees) and Joint Negotiat- 
ing Committee representing a number of 
national and international railway labour 
organizations (Conciliation Officers: H. R. 
Pettigrove and R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Midland Railway Company of Mani- . 
toba and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men (Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 
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2. Canadian National Railways (Jasper 
Park Lodge, Bessborough Hotel, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Fort Garry Hotel, Prince 
Arthur Hotel and Charlottetown Hotel) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson). 
(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1628.) 


Conciliation Board Not Fully Constituted 


1. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 
and Ontario Northland Railway (non- 
operating employees excluding water trans- 
port employees) and Joint Negotiating 
Committee representing a number of 
national and international labour organ- 
izations (Conciliation Officers: H. R. 
Pettigrove and R. Trépanier). (See above.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
(Port of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Chemainus and Port Alberni) and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508 
(L.G., Jan., p. 84) was fully constituted in 
December with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. 
Harrison was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, M. M. 
McFarlane and George Home, both of 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


ye The! Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in November to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
CKOY Limited, Ottawa, and National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers and 
Technicians (L.G., Jan., p. 84) was fully 
constituted in December with the appoint- 
ment of Eric Taylor, Toronto, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Taylor was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
H. M. Daly, Ottawa, and Miller Stewart, 
Sturgeon Point, Ont., who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reconvened 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in April 1953, to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Harbours Board, Quebec, and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
which reported to the Minister in August 
1953 (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1475) was recon- 
vened in December at the request of the 
parties to the dispute in order that a 
clarification might be made of its original 
report. The text of the reconvened Board’s 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 

1. Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and National Catholic Trans- 
port Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 83). 

2. Quebec Railway, Light and Power 
Company and Catholic Syndicate of 
Garage Employees of the Quebec Railway, 
Light and Power Company, Inc. (L.G., 
Jan., p. 84). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
National Harbours Board, Quebec 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


December 22, 1953. 


The Hon. Mizton F. Greac, MP 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation having been reconvened under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, under Section 
31 (2) of the said Act, in the matter of 
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a dispute between the National Harbours 
Board, Quebec, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
for the purpose of interpreting and clarify- 
ing Section (c), Page 8 of its decision 
rendered on August 15, 19538, concerning 
the retroactivity of the wage rates of 
tradesmen and other classifications, was 
composed of the Hon. Justice Oscar L. 
Boulanger, and Messrs. Jean Turgeon, and 
Michael Rubinstein. 


On August 17, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
and the National Harbours Board, 
Quebec. (L.G., Oct. 1953, p. 1493.) 


In December, at the request of the 


parties to the dispute, the Minister 
reconvened the Board in order that a 
clarification might be made ofits 
original report. 

Text of the Board’s report clarifying 
its original recommendations is repro- 
duced herewith. 


Having heard and examined the repre- 
sentations of the parties to the dispute, 
the Board is now pleased to report as 
follows :— 

The present session of the Board was 
convened at the request of the parties by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 
31 (2) of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act for the sole 
purpose of interpreting and clarifying that 
section of its award rendered on August 15, 
1953, dealing with the retroactivity of the 
wage rates of tradesmen and other classifi- 
cations involved in the dispute. 

After hearing the parties and reading 
the submissions presented by them, the 
Board decides as follows :— 

The wage rates for tradesmen and other 
classifications it recommended in its deci- 
sion of August 15, 1953, were meant to 
be effective as of November 1, 1952, the 
date of the expiry of the old agreement. 
The Board, in considering the wage rates 
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for tradesmen and other classifications, had 
only before it at the time the Department 
of Labour Correction Sheet No. 11 dated 
at Ottawa, July 31, 1953, entitled “Appli- 
cable to Department of Labour minimum 
wage scales 1952”, which on page 3 applies 
to Quebee City and zone. It was not 
intended by the Board at the time that 
the wage rates established by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in its sheets govern the 
wage rates of the tradesmen and other 
classifications involved in this dispute, but 
simply used this correction sheet dated 
July 31, 1953, as a possible guide in its 
deliberations. The Board interprets its 
decision of August 15, 1953, relative to 
tradesmen and other classifications that 
these increased rates’ as shown on the 
correction sheet No. 11 of the Department 
of Labour dated at Ottawa, July 31, 1953, 
apply as and from November 1, 1952. 

The Board takes cognizance of a rate 
sheet supplied by the representatives of 
the National Harbours Board which was 
submitted to it on December 21, 1953, 
showing three columns of wage rates for 
the employees involved in the present 
decision. By way of illustration, the Board 
attaches herewith a revision of these wage 
rates and their effective dates (upon which 
the parties have otherwise agreed except 
as to their effective dates), showing the 
rates and their effective dates it had in 
view when its decision was originally 
rendered on August 15, 1953. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) O. L. BouLanaer, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Micuaet Rusinstein. 

(Sgd.) JEAN TurGEoN. 


Rates Effective 


January 
1, 1954 


November 
1, 1952 


Branch and Classification 


(¢ per hr.) | (¢ per hr.) 


\ 


GENERAL OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


MBIAISAITGE foc wy Rivaicie sweet 142 145 
Blacksmith helper............. 114 116 
(OMS MAS KEE i vis sine sess comes’ 142 145 
Carpenter Foreman............ 152 155 
MOBS ERtAR, SO Pelee sin age 142 145 
Carpenter Helper............. 114 116 
Operator, Senior........ 152 155 
Crane WRTON, 679 ike kk paisa 142 145 
3 ar eeticnare’’ (kite) 119 121 
‘ireman, Station: ift 
RABE Supt k coca urs Pers eh hee 119 121 
Fireman, Stationary (Shift) 

Maia arsed Buithinn 4 6eNG.¥ 94.555 114 116 
Labourer Foreman............ 125 127 
TB DOVER AAS FW care deb oat. 110 112 
MGA DAN AN Savi oas sa esas hesy 6 110 112 


HARBOUR 
Rates Effective 
Branch and Classification November] January 
1, 1952 1, 1954 
(¢ per hr.)| (¢ per hr.) 

Locomotive and Crane Fitter.. 147 150 
Machinist and Toolmaker. ... . 152 155 
AT ee ok ee ee ee 142 145 
Machinist Helper.............- 1l4 116 
Motor Mechanic.............+. 145 145 
Painter. i2. sveses thes daitanee o> 140 140 
Painter, Brush Hand.......... 120 Rua 
Plumber and Tinsmith........ 142 145 
Plumber Helper 114 116 
Rigger Leading. ee 130 133 
TOL NG oantce 125 127 
Rigger Helper 114 116 
GnibermManls Sf sue week. ae 120 122 
Track Foreman, Assistant. .... 120 122 
PROCTOR a: ca ocinn< eae cc es 112 114 
EEWHOK ADTINOD peed tore uds. «ps 114 116 
WARREN yo5.c icles a $5215 syateree aie 2 122 124 
Waterman Helper............. 112 114 
Welder and Repairer.......... 142 145 
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Rates Effective Rates Effective 
Branch and Classification November | January Branch and Classification November | January 
1, 1952 1, 1954 1, 1952 1, 1954 
(¢ per hr.) | (¢ per hr.) (¢ per'hr.) | (¢ per hr.) 
REFRIGERATION PLANT COLD SE ae WARE- 
Operator, Assistant Chief (shift) 135 138 
Onarittor io. 23cs cena parse oes 130 133 Checkett £ivh ds swine Gases «dee 122 124 
eopairer’.: pvecye ces esceans eect 122 124 Floorman 122 124 
Repairer Helpersssicssaciccst sss 112 114 Labourer 110 112 
Repairer 122 124 
ELECTRICAL BRANCH 
PULGOUTI RIAN ore 5 5 =e s0.9 dis bin olnld eooes 142 145 GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Electrician (shift)............. 142 145 SYSTEM 
CROSS-WALL GATES AND (a)Prevailing Rates Employees 
BRIDGES 
Elevatorman, Genearal...... 122 124 
Bridge Operator............... 122 124 M1OOVMIOR s555 Fo oes cae 127 130 
Gates and Bridge Tender...... 114 116 Galleryman:... 2.0.2 es e0ee oF 127 130 
Labourer (Elevator)......... 110 112 
DIVING OUTFIT Marine Towerman........... 127 130 
Millwright, Asst. Chief...... 147 150 
Diver $12.00 per day Millwright 3cccancs seecwaret 142 145 
Diver's Assistant...........-+ 122 124 Rigger and Gantryman...... 127 130 
Diver's Tender; scasichetrexs «as 114 116 Utittyman. 80. <¢cnas eee rs 116 118 
Watchitian. ....%t00< tbe eau 108 105 
MISCELLANEOUS Weighman, Asst. Chief....... 122 135 
Weighnidtin. 433.0 rakeecearn 127 130 
Caretaker, Wolfe’s Cove....... 112 114 Drier Mans. .505 bs. ves cate ees 127 130 
Houseman, Administration 
Office Bldgiaaah ia ban cease 110 112 (b) Salaried Employees (per 
month) 
WATCHING 
Watcliman:. <a. aseqetece eon 103 105 Millwright, Chief............ $325 $325 
Watchman, Firing............. 108 110 Weighman, Chief............ 295 295 


Union Membership in U.K., N.Y. State and Australia 


British unionists number 94 million; Australian, 14 million. Of the 222 
United States unions, 190 are operating in the state of New York. 


Union membership in the United 
Kingdom reached 9,524,000 in 1952, the 
highest yet recorded, the November issue 
of the Ministry of Labour Gazette reports. 

While the 1952 membership is 43,000 
more than the 1951 total, the 690 trade 
unions in existence at the end of 1952 are 
19 fewer than in 1951. Twenty-seven small 
unions were absorbed by larger unions or 
disbanded and eight new unions were 
formed. 

Of the 690 unions, 321 had fewer than 
500 members and formed about one per 
cent of the aggregate membership. The 91 
unions with memberships of more than 
10,000 accounted for 92 per cent of the 
total trade union strength. 

Seventeen unions had more than 100,000 
members and had an accumulated mem- 
bership of 6,371,000. 

Of the 222 national and international 
unions in the United States, 190 are oper- 
ating in New York state, according to the 
Directory of Labour Organizations in New 
York State. 
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Of these 190, 110, are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, 35 with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and 45 are independent. Of the 190 unions, 
19 are of government employees and 171 
of industrial workers. 

The Directory also reports about 5,500 
union locals in the state; of these about 
4,800 are nationally or internationally 
chartered by the AFL or CIO, 502 belong 
to interstate organizations and 179 are 
unaffiliated. About one-quarter of the 
5,500 locals are organizations of government 
employees. 

Of the state’s locals, 1,521 are located 
in New York City, 889 in the Buffalo 
district, 762 in the Albany district, and 740 
in the Metropolitan district. 

In 1952 Australia, with a population of 
8,750,000, had 360 separate trade unions 
with a total membership of almost 1,640,000, 
according to statistics recently released by 
the Australian Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 5 


— Collective Agreements 
amd Wase Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Mining 

Coal Mining—Drumheller District, Alberta 
—Drumheller Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and National Union of Firebosses, 
Local 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 3, 
1953, for a period of one year. The parties 
will meet 60 days before its expiration to 
discuss a renewal. 


Union Security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all employees covered 
by the agreement. 

Check-off: obligatory for all. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
after standard daily or weekly hours. If 
the mine is idle during any day from 
Monday to Friday owing to circumstances 
beyond the company’s control Saturday shall 
be worked at straight time, as long as not 
more than 40 hours a week are worked. 
Time worked on any of 10 recognized holi- 
days shall be paid at time and a half. 

Vacations with pay: one day of vacation 
credit to any fireboss who has not lost more 
than 12 hours during the month. But any 
fireboss who averages 20 shifts per month 
during the year shall be entitled to 12 days’ 
vacation per year. A maximum of 12 days’ 
pay may be earned, but vacation used must 
be taken within a period of 2 weeks. No 
fireboss shall be qualified for vacations with 
pay until he has completed 12 months’ ser- 
vice. Vacations may be accumulated and 
taken at the end of a two-year period. 


Wages: firebosses shall be paid at the rate 
of $15 per day of 8 hours. 

Welfare and Retirement Fund of the 
National Union of Firebosses: the operators’ 
contribution to this fund shall be 93/2008 
of 20 cents per ton on all coal sold or used. 
(This contribution is based on the propor- 
tion which the Fiirebosses’ membership bears 
to the membership of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the district.) 

Household coal will be supplied to fire- 
bosses who are bona fide householders, and 
to widows of firebosses who were employees 
at the time of death, at $6.65 per ton for 
lump coal and $6.30 for egg coal. 

Seniority is to be considered in lay-offs 
and rehiring, and a grievance procedure is 
outlined. 


Manufacturing 
Prepared Cereal Foods—London, Ont— 
Kellogg Co. of Canada, Ltd. and 


American Federation of Grain Millers, 
Local 164. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, to April 15, 1954, and year to year 
thereafter subject to notice not less than 
30 days before the end of the agreement 


period. 


85529—43 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
number of those recently 
received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made _ obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


ment. A 


Union security: all employees who have 
served their probationary period must 
become and remain members for the life of 
the agreement. 

Check-off: the company will be furnished 
with a card signed by each member author- 
izing deduction of dues, and the company 
agrees to deduct the regular monthly dues 
from the pay of each member upon comple- 
tion of the ten-week probationary period. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, 40 
hours a week. In departments and jobs 
which operate on a regular year-round 7-day 
week schedule a plan will be in effect pro- 
viding regularly scheduled days off each 
week. Overtime: time and a half after 8 
hours per day and for work on Saturday; 
double time for Sunday, and time and a 
half in addition to regular pay for work on 
any of 8 paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year, 2 weeks after 2 years and 3 weeks 
after 15 years of service. Senior employees 
will have preference in choice of vacation 
times. 

Wage rates per hour for certain job classi- 
fications: men—bag pick-up man, elevator 
operators, helpers (power plant) $1.31; 
baggers, helpers (production), paper baler, 
sorting table man, sprayer and grain tester, 
oiler, engineer 4th class $1.39; rice picker 
and grinder, tank man, stockman, loader 
and unloader and checker, tractor operator, 
stores keeper $1.45; pep oven operator, 
wheat bumper, coating tank man, packer, 
grain unloader, feed mixer $1.52; head tank 
man, flavour makers, shredder operator, corn 
flake oven operator, drier operator, coater 
operator, glue machine operator (printing 
department), package supply man, unloader 
and checker, receiver and shipper (mill), 
head stores keeper $1.58; package machine 
operator C, mechanic C $1.59; package 
machine operator 3B, warehouse, stock 
checker and loader, mechanic B, engineer 
8rd class, insulation applicator, miller-2nd 
$1.64; miller-lst, package machine operator 
A, truck maintenance and driver A, 
mechanics A, engineer 2nd class, machinist 
$1.71; maintenance crew leader $1.85; women 
—glue machine operator’s helper, collator 
$1.16; women and boys—packing line oper- 
ators, food belt inspectors, reclaim operators 


$1.16; head belt inspector, package in- 
spector, case weight recorders $1.21. (Most 
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of the above rates are from 6 to 8 cents 
higher than those paid under the previous 
agreement. ) 

Off-shift differential: a premium is paid 
of 6 cents per hour for work on _ second 
shift and 8 cents for work on third shift. 
These premiums are not included in holiday 
pay or in overtime calculations. 

Seniority is recognized on a_plant-wide 
footing in layoffs and re-hirings, and in 
promotions to certain jobs. Promotions to 
other jobs are subject to departmental 
seniority. Seniority rights will be forfeited 
if an employee absents himself without leave 
or good cause for 3 consecutive days. 


A procedure for settlement of grievances 
is prescribed. 


Bakery Products—Brandon, Man— 
McGavin Bakeries, Ltd., General 
Bakeries, Ltd. and Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union, Local 1 (CCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, until April 15, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice 60 days 
before April 15 in any year. 


Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance of membership for present 
employees, and for new employees within 30 
days of engagement. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Hours: for inside workers 42 hours per 
week. Overtime: time and a half for work 
beyond the regular week. For work on 9 
paid holidays double time and a half. 


Rest periods: 10 minutes shall be allowed 
without deduction of pay during each period 
of work lasting 3 hours or more. 


Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after 12 
months’ service. Choice of vacation periods 
to be according to seniority. 


Wage rates per week: salesmen are paid 
a standing wage of $17 plus 15 per cent 
commission on retail sales and 6 per cent 
on wholesale sales; country salesmen, stand- 
ing wage $20 plus the same commission as 
. for other salesmen. The minimum guarantee 
for all salesmen shall be $45 per week. 
Inside employees: doughmen $57, assistant 
$52; ovensmen $55.50; dividersmen, table- 
hands $52.50; oventenders $49.25; machine 
operators, assistant shippers $49.50; shippers 
$53; maintenance men $52.25; cleaners $39 
to $44; baker’s helper, first 6 months $38.25, 
second 6 months $40.25, thereafter $45; 
wrappers and packers (female), first 6 
months $36.25, second 6 months $38.25, there- 
ae his at discretion $2 further increase 
Co) ; 


Off-shift differential: workers on a shift 
any part of which falls between 11 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. shall be considered night workers 
and shall be paid 8 cents per hour in addi- 
tion to regular rates. 


Uniforms: when employees are required 
to wear any kind of uniform clothing half 
the cost shall be borne by the employer and 
half by the employee. “Whites” for inside 
workers are to be supplied to employees at 
cost, or they may provide their own. 


Seniority within each group of employees 
shall be taken account of in layoffs and in 
promotions. Settlement of grievances is pro- 
vided for. 
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Rayon — Cornwall, Ont.—Courtaulds 
(Canada) Ltd. and Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Local 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1953, for one year, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice 60 days before 
expiry date. 

Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all present employees 
and for new employees with more than 60 
days service. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: for day work 83 per day Monday 
to Thursday and 8 on Friday, 42 hours a 
week; for shift work 8 per day for an 
average week of 42 hours according to 
present schedule; for girls on 2-shift oper- 
ation 84 hours per shift Monday to. Thursday 
and 8 on Friday, 42 hours a week. Shift 
workers get a 40-minute lunch period with 
pay, except in the New Plant where 50 
minutes are allowed. Overtime: time and a 
half for work beyond, or outside of, the 
regularly scheduled hours; for shift workers 
for work from 3 p.m. Saturday to 7 a.m. 
Sunday, and for day workers and boys for 
all work on Saturday; double time for work 
on Sunday, and time and a half in addition 
to holiday pay for work on 8 paid holidays. 

Rest periods: two 10-minute periods per 
shift. 

Vacations with pay: the plant will be shut 
down during 2-week period immediately 
preceding the Civie Holiday (first Monday 
in August). Duriygg that period employees 
with one year’s service before June 1, 1954, 
will receive 2 weeks’ pay, and employees 
with 15 years’ service will receive 3 weeks’ 
pay. (Under the previous agreement 3 
weeks’ pay was allowed after 20 years; and 
2 weeks’ pay after 5 years, this latter amount 
being reached by steps from one week’s pay, 
which was allowed after one year’s service.) 


Wage rates per hour for certain classes: 
viscose department—senior press operator, 
churn control, senior section man _ $1.50; 
oxide preparation, dialyser operators, churn 
and mixer spare, section man _ $1.45; 
dialysers, mercerizing, light operator $1.42; 
press operator $1.47; pulp transfer, crumbs, 
operator $1.39; viscose carts and clean- 
ing $1.31; textile spinning department— 
jet stall, acid corrections $1.52; pump 
tester $1.50; stroboscope, box lids and 
rings, bracket man $1.47; box spindle- 
man $1.47 and $1.49; machine washer, 
machine washer spinner, spinner doffer, 
spare man, patrol man $1.39; viscose pans 
and cleaning, window washing $1.31; jet 
room girl and filter wrapping girl 93 cents, 
senior 97 cents; filter boy 98 cents; cake 
wrapping department—treel fixer $1.45; stock- 
inette man $1.31; cake wrappers, sweeper 93 
cents; processing department—(females) 
checker, instructress $1.09; cone sorter, cone 
packer, coners, repair cakes $1; creel girls, 
sweeper 98 cents; cone tube sorting 93 
cents; (males) key man $1.47; cone fixer 
$1.45; oiler $1.42; nailing cases, $1.04; boys: 
supply, cone, spare parts, lubricating $1.04; 
creel boy, spare boy $1; engineering depart- 
ment—leadburners $2.10; engineers, 2nd 
class $1.74, 3rd class $1.54, 4th class $1.45; 
improvers, lead moulder, funnel setter, too 
store attendant $1.45; switchboard operators, 
pump house attendant $1.89; helpers $1.37 
and $1.39; girls’ rates—starting 75 cents, 
after 2 months 78 cents, after 4 months 


or on reaching 70 per cent of work quota 
81 cents, on reaching 100 per cent of work 
quota 93 cents; boys’ rates—starting 80 
cents, after 2, 4, 7 and 12 months 83, 88, 93 
and 98 cents respectively. The cost-of-living 
bonus outlined in previous agreements has 
been discontinued as of June 30, 1953, and 
the rates of pay have been increased by 20 
cents for adult males and by 13 cents for 
females and boys. 

Pensions: the pension plan and disability 
pension plan for hourly paid employees, 
which became effective on January 1, 1953, 
continues in force. 

Insurance benefits provided by the com- 
pany include life, accident and _ sickness 
insurance for employees only; and cover 
hospital expenses, doctor’s attendance and 
surgical operations for employees and their 
dependents. 

Severance pay: a permanent employee 
whose services are dispensed with as a 
result of a change in plant or equipment 
or in a process or method of operation shall 
be paid a displacement wage equal to one 
week’s pay for each full year he has been 
employed with the company. 

Seniority is considered in layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions, and a grievance procedure 
is set out. 


Knitted Goods and Yarns—Dunnville, 
Ont—Monarch Knitting Co., Lid. 
(Dunnville Division) and Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, Local 736. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1953, to April 15, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice between 
February 15 and March 15 in any year. 

Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance for all employees. 

Check-off: voluntary. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday to Friday, a 
45-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work in excess of regular daily hours, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 paid holidays. 

Rest periods: in shifts interrupted by a 
regular lunch period a 10-minute period in 
each half-shift; and in shifts which do not 
include a regularly scheduled lunch period 
one 10-minute and one 15-minute rest period 
are allowed. 

Vacations with pay: one week with 2 per 
cent of earnings after one year’s service; 
2 weeks, with 3 per cent of earnings after 3 
years’, and with 4 per cent of earnings after 
5 years’ service. 

Wage rates: males—the following are 
piecework base rates, piecework target rates 
and day rates respectively: Group A 88 
cents, $1.08 and 94 cents; Group B 93 cents, 
$1.14 and 99 cents; Group C 98 cents, $1.20 
and $1.04; Group D $1.03, $1.26 and $1.09; 
Group E $1.08, $1.32 and $1.14; Group F 
$1.13, $1.38 and $1.19; Group G $1.18, $1.44 
and $1.24; Group H $1.23, 
Group I $1.28, $1.56 and $1.34; females and 
youths—Group A 77, 94 and 83 cents; Group 
B 80, 98 and 86 cents; Group C 83 cents, 
$1.02 and 89 cents; Group D 86 cents, $1.05 
and 92 cents; Group E 89 cents, $1.09 and 
95 cents. In the case of pieceworkers the 
company shall pay an additional 24 per cent 
of net piecework earnings. 

Off-shift differential: on evening shift (one 
other than regular day shift, ending by 


1.50. and $1.29; . 


midnight) 5 cents per hour; on night shift 
(one which ends after midnight) 10 cents 
per hour. 

Group insurance: the company agrees to 
pay the full cost of an insurance plan. This 
plan includes life insurance, weekly sickness 
and accident benefits, cost of hospital room 
and board, special hospital services, surgical 
operations and maternity benefits. Life in- 
surance is $500 for females and $1,500 for 
males. Weekly sickness and accident pay- 
ments are $15 for females and $20 for males 
for a maximum of 13 weeks for each separate 
and unconnected illness or accident. These 
payments begin on the first day of lay-off 
due to accident and on the eighth day due 
to sickness. Hospital expenses cover room 
and board to a maximum cost of $8 per day 
for males and females for a total of not 
over 120 days for each separate illness or 
accident. Payment for special hospital ser- 
vices is allowed to a maximum of $80 for 
males and females; and surgical expenses 
not to exceed $150 are covered. Hospital 
and surgical expenses of dependents are paid 
in the same amounts as for employees. 

Seniority is considered in promotions and 
lay-offs, and a grievance procedure is laid 
down. 


Heavy Machinery and Iron Castings— 
Trois Riviéres, Que—Canada_ Iron 
Foundries, Ltd., and International 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America, Local 101. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and for another 
year thereafter subject to notice at least 
30 days before expiry date. 

Union security: preference to union mem- 
bers in the hiring of new employees, com- 
pulsory maintenance of membership for all 
present members, and compulsory member- 
ship and maintenance for new employees 
within 30 days of engagement. Preference is 
also given to union members in promotions. 

Check-off: voluntary; but all who are at 
present paying by the check-off system will 
continue to do so during the entire life 
of the agreement. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday to Friday, a 
45-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work over and above regular daily hours; 
double time for work on Sundays; and on 8 
paid holidays double time in addition to 
holiday pay. To be eligible for pay for the 
holidays an employee must work at least 
10 full working days in the month in which 
the holiday falls. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week with 2 per cent of earnings, 
for each additional year of service an extra 
day with pay, until after 5 years 2 weeks 
with 4 per cent of earnings are allowed. 
An additional week is allowed after 20 years’ 
service. , 

Wage rates per hour for some classifica- 
tions: machinists, welders, blacksmiths, Ist 
class $1.49, 2nd class $1.37 to $1.48, 3rd class 
$1.03 to $1.36; moulders, core makers, elec- 
tricians, patternmakers, Ist class $1.49, 2nd 
class $1.37 to $1.48, 3rd class $1.12 to $1.36; 
general labour $1.09. The above rates are 
reported to have been increased by 5 cents 
an hour on September 1, 1953. 

Off-shift differential: all employees work- 
ing other than regular hours shall be paid 
10 cents an hour more than regular shift 
workers. 
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Work outside the plant or at a distance: 
men called outside the plant will be paid 10 
cents an hour extra from the time they 
leave their home until they return to their 
place of employment, for 9 hours. When 
employees on company business have to 
travel a considerable distance, meals, board 
and reasonable expenses will be paid by the 
company, over and above their regular 9 
hours a day, Sundays and holidays included. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
settlement of grievances. 


Motor Vehicles— Hamilton, Ont.— The 


Studebaker Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., and the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers _ of 
America, Local 626. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
3, 1953, to November 2, 1954, and thereafter 
subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Union security: compulsory maintenance of 
membership for all members and compulsory 
membership for all new employees within 30 
days after engagement. However, an 
employee may withdraw from membership if 
he gives notice of such intention between 20 
and 10 days before the first anniversary date 
of acquiring seniority. If he joins again he 
may not resign a second time, during the 
life of the agreement, until the next 
anniversary of his seniority date. 

Check-off: all employees must sign a check- 
off authorization. The company may cease 
to honour these authorizations, at its option, 
if an unauthorized strike or stoppage occurs 
which the union does not repudiate in 
writing to the company, or try to prevent. 
If the union wishes to suspend a member 
the case is to be reviewed by the Plant 
Committee with the company, and may then 
be submitted to the appropriate Union 
Review Board, whose decision shall be final. 
Pending this decision the employee may be 
retained in the company’s employ. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
after 8 hours per day and for Saturday if 
worked as a sixth day in the work week; 
double time for Sunday if worked as a 
seventh day. For work on 8 paid holidays 
time and a half will be paid in addition 
to holiday pay. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year's service completed as of August 1, 
with pay as follows—if hired before March 
10, 1952, 24 per cent of their total earnings 
calculated from the date of computation of 
their previous vacation pay to the Saturday 
closest to the previous June 30; if hired on 
or after March 10, 1952, 2 per cent of their 
earnings calculated in the same way. After 
3 years’ service 2 weeks vacation with 34 
per cent of earnings, and after 5 years 2 
weeks with 5 per cent of earnings; in both 
cases earnings being calculated as described 
above for one week of vacation. 

Off-shift differential: a night-shift premium 
of 10 cents per hour for all work on shifts 
half or more of the working hours of which 
fall between 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Seniority rights are laid down in detail; 
and they apply on a plant or department 
basis, or by job classification for those in 
skilled trades, in promotions, lay-offs and 
recalls. 

_ Procedure for the settlement of grievances 
is also set forth. 
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Electrical Machinery and Equipment— 
Hamilton, Ont—Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., and United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 504. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
29, 1953 to April 22, 1955, and for a further 
year subject to notice between 70 and 60 
days prior to expiry date. This agreement 
is similar to that previously in effect (L.G., 
Oct. 1952, p. 1357) except for certain 
changes, whica include the following:— 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are allowed 
after 15 years’ (previously 20 years’); 2 
weeks after 3 years’ service (previously 5 
years’); one week and one day after 2 
years’ (previously one week and 3 days after 
4 years’, one week and 2 days after 3 years’, 
one week and one day after 2 years’ ser- 
vice); and one week after one year’s service. 

Wage rates per hour: effective October 2, 
1953, all guaranteed rates will be increased 
by 7 cents an hour; and on April 16, 1954, 
there will be a further increase of 4 cents 
an hour for all employees. For  non- 
incentive employees only rates will be in- 
creased by 2 cents an hour on January 8, 
1954. 

Out-of-town work: employees of Plants 1, 
2 and 3 who are sent outside the Hamilton 
area on service jobs, and who do not return 
at night, will be paid an extra allowance of 
$1.50 per day (new provision). 


Ammunition—Brownsburg, Que—Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 60, 
Local 13148. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 7, 
1953, to July 6, 1954. Negotiations for 
renewal or amendment may be opened on 
10 days’ notice within two months of expiry 
date. 


Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable. 


Hours of work: 84 hours per day Monday 
to Thursday and 8 hours on Friday—a 
42-hour week for day work. For shift 
workers the normal hours of work shall 
vary from 8 per day for 6 days to 8 per 
per day for 5 days per week, in accordance 
with the schedule established from time to 
time for such employees. (Under the former 
agreement the hours for day work were 44 
per week). Overtime: time and a half after 
normal daily hours, double time for work on 
regularly assigned rest day; for work on 8 
paid holidays straight time in addition to 
holiday pay. If the employee is not entitled 
to holiday pay the rate for work on a holi- 
day will be time and a half. 


Rest periods: one of 12 minutes and one 
of 4 minutes during normal daily hours of 
work. 

Wage rates per hour for certain classifica- 
tions: males—group I: labourer, janitor I 
crib attendant II $1.13 to $1.21; group Il 
A: serviceman B, primer sparker $1.16 to 
$1.25; group II B: production operator C, 
lapper II, pointer II $1.16 to $1.25; group 
III: production operator B, casemaker $1.20 
to $1.29; ereup IV: serviceman A, crib 
attendant I, tractor operator, truck driver, 
fireman, oiler $1.22 to $1.29; group V: tool- 
setter II, machine operator he per, lapper I, 
pointer T production checkers $1.23 to $1.33; 
group VI: production operator A, heat treat 
operator II, chrome plater II $1.26 to $1.38; 


group VII: toolsetter I, machinist III, tool 
inspector II, grinder operators, lathe oper- 
ators, carpenter II, millwright II, toolmaker 
III, painter, pipefitter II $1.31 to $1.44; 
group VIII: carpenter I, millwright I, pipe- 
fitter I $1.41 to $1.55; group IX: machinist 
II, tool inspector I, electrician II $1.47 to 
$1.61; group X: electrician I, toolmaker II, 
welder, chrome plater I, heat treat oper- 
ator I $1.53 to $1.67; group XI: machinist 
I, stationary engineer II $1.64 to $1.78; 
group XII: toolmaker I $1.71 to $1.84; 
group XIII: machine shop specialist $1.76 
to $1.97; group leaders: labourer, $1.23 to 
$1.33; tool shop operator $1.46 to $1.56; 
carpenter $1.57 to $1.67. Females—group I: 
production operator F, crib attendant IV 
81 to 88 cents; group II: production oper- 
ator E, crib attendant III 84 to 91 cents; 
group III: production operator D, technical 
operator II 88 to 96 cents; group IV: tech- 
nical operator I 92 cents to $1.04; group V: 
tool inspector III 92 cents to $1.09. The 
above rates are higher than those in effect 
under the previous agreement by from 6 to 11 
cents for males, and 5 to 6 cents for females. 

Shift premium: 5 cents per hour for even- 
ing shift (3 p.m. to 9.59 p.m.), 7 cents for 
night shift (10 p.m. to 3 a.m.). 

Seniority is considered in lay-offs, rehirings 
and promotions. A grievance procedure is 
prescribed. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers—Halifaz, N.S —Halifaz 
Construction Association and _ Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers 625. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 
1953, to April 30, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice of not less 
than 60 days before April 1 in any year. 

Union security: closed shop. Only members 
of Local 625 shall be given employment. If 
none are available members of outside elec- 
trical unions may be employed if their cards 
are deposited with Local 625. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime: time and a half 
for work in the first 4 hours after regular 
daily hours and on Saturday from 8 am. 
to 12 noon; double time for work in excess 
of 4 hours after regular daily hours and 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Vacations with pay: 4 cents per hour are 
added to regular pay in lieu of paid 
vacations. 

Wage rates per hour: electricians $1.70; 
charge hands $1.80. These rates include the 
4 cents an hour in lieu of vacations with pay 
mentioned above. 

Off-shift differential: when two or more 
shifts are worked within the 24 hours, work 
done between 5 p.m. and 8 am. shall be 
paid at the rate of 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Apprentices: not more than one apprentice 
shall be employed to one journeyman; and 
no apprentice shall work on a job except 
under the supervision of a journeyman. 

Work outside city limits: workmen doin 
work outside city limits shall receive al 
expenses, including board, train fare and 
travelling time. 

Grievance procedure: any grievance aris- 
ing shall be el ges to the president or 
business agent of the Local, to be dealt with 
by the joint committee. 


Electric Power Construction—Province of 
Ontario—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario on the one 
part and certain International Unions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Ontario Hydro Construction 
Allied Council, AFL, on the other part. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1953, to July 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice 60 days prior 
to anniversary date. The Sir Adam Beck- 
Niagara Generating Station No. 2 Project 
wage schedules are effective March 1, 1953; 
and all other rates are effective April 23, 
1953. A few of the rates given below how- 
ever are, as noted, effective June 1, 1953, on 
which date they superseded the rates effec- 
tive April 23. 

Union security: compulsory membership 
and maintenance of membership in_ the 
appropriate union of the above council for 
all present employees. New employees must 
apply for membership within a stated period 
after engagement—union shop. 

Check-off: a check-off system shall be in- 
stituted and deductions shall commence on 
submission by the union of a standard check- 
off authorization. 

Hours: 9 hours per day Monday to Thurs- 
day and 8 hours on Friday, a 44-hour week. 
These hours may be varied by agreement 
between the employer and the group of 
employees concerned to provide alternate 
“long” and “short” weeks, the average hours 
per week over a 2-week period remaining 
at 44. For camp staffs, firefighters and 
engineers operating temporary heating plant, 
pumps and compressors on shift, hours are 8 
per day, a 48-hour week; watchmen 6 days 
of 12 hours or less. On the Sir Adam Beck 
project the hours are: in tunnel operations 
three 8-hour shifts 6 days per week, and for 
surface work starting time shall be not 
earlier than 7 a.m. and quitting time not 
later than 6 p.m. 

Overtime: for  hourly-rated employees, 
time and a half for all hours in excess of 
daily standard hours and for work on Friday 
or Saturday when one or both of these days 
are outside the standard schedule being 
worked (see reference to “long” and “short” 
weeks above). On the Sir Adam Beck 
project, in the case of all work which calls 
for 6 days of 8 hours each, any hours in 
excess of the first 4 on the sixth day of the 
week, and in excess of 8 on any of the first 
5 days of the week, shall be at time and a 
half. Double time shall be paid for all work 
on Sunday and on 8 specified holidays. On 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, which are 
paid holidays for all employees after 3 
months’ continuous service, the overtime pay 
is in addition to regular pay for the holiday. 
Monthly-rated employees will be paid at 
straight time for work performed in excess 
of standard daily schedule, and double time 
for work on the seventh day in_any week 
and for statutory holidays. On_ special 
projects camp staffs will be paid time and 
a half for work in excess of standard daily 
hours. Compensation for overtime worked 
by monthly-rated employees may be made in 
the form of equivalent time off by mutual 
agreement, provided that such time off is 
allowed within two weeks after the time was 
worked. 

Vacation allowance shall be 4 per cent of 
earnings. 
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Wage rates: four schedules of hourly rates 
are set out as follows:— 

(1) Universal rates, which apply to all 
employees of the Construction Division of 
the commission in the categories named, 
which include: electrical worker, lineman 
$1.34 to $2.23; steel tower erector $1.34 to 
$1.85 (the preceding rates are for first year 
and journeyman respectively); groundman, 
steel tower assembler and electrical helper 
$1.34 and $1.56 (all above rates effective 
June 1, 1953; all the succeeding rates except 
those for the Sir Adam Beck Project are 
effective April 23, 1953); operating engi- 
neers, various machines, $1.50 to $2.25; oilers 
and greasers $1.40 and $1.50. 

(2) Provincial rates, which are those paid 
to employees in the categories listed, except 
in areas where rates have been established 
by the Industrial Standards Act or by 
collective agreements which are higher than 
the Provincial rates. In such areas in most 
cases the established rates prevail after 
employees have been engaged for a certain 
length of time in the area, or on work that 
requires an employee to remain in one loca- 
tion for more than two months, but which 
is not a Special Project. Included in the 
schedule of Provincial rates are: carpenters 
and cribmen $1.75; labourers, common $1.10 
to $1.20, building $1.25 to $1.30; drillers, 
various $1.30 to $1.40; other machine oper- 
ators $1.30; watchman $1; auto and diesel 
mechanic $1.11 first year to $1.85 for journey- 
man; machinists $1.95; truck drivers, various 
$1.35 to $1.60; plumbers $1.70 and $1.80; 
painters and glaziers $1.50 to $1.70; struc- 
tural steel erectors, blacksmiths, welders 
Sra riggers $1.65, warehousemen $1.25 to 
1.40. 


(3) Pine Portage Generating Station 
Project. The rates in this schedule for most 
categories are the same as the Provincial 
rates, but are higher in two or three cases. 

(4) Sir Adam Beck-Niagara G.S. No. 2 
Project. Rates in this schedule are effective 
March 1, 1953, but in a number of categories 
rates, which are higher than those effective 
March 1 on the average by about 10 cents 
per hour, become effective at later dates, 
which vary from May 1 to August 1, 1953. 
The rates in this schedule for categories 
listed in the Universal rates are generally 
the same as those rates. Rates for other 
categories listed under Provincial rates are 
in a number of cases higher than the Pro- 
vincial rates, by as much as 35 cents for 
some occupations. 

Piece rates are to be subject to special 
negotiation as the need arises. 

_Monthly rates for division field clerks are 
given in a separate schedule in a number of 
ranges, and for first, second, third and fourth 
year. Separate rates are given for 374- 
hour, 40-hour and 44-hour weeks. These 
rates vary from $162 for juniors after 6 
months to $453 in the highest range for the 
fourth year for the 374-hour week; for the 
40-hour week the range is from $170 to $475; 
and for the 44-hour week from $181 to $508. 
In another schedule covering temporary 
clerks on the Sir Adam Beck project the 
rates are usually somewhat higher than those 
just mentioned. Monthly rates for camp 
staff include: cooks, camp, “A” $319 to $365, 
“B” $285 to $319; “C” and second $255 to 
$285; bull cook, cleaner, cookee, camp watch- 
man $137, after 2 months $158; waiter, 
waitress $120 to $140; head bull cook and 
cleaner (foreman) $187. 
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Off-shift differentials: on 3-shift operation, 
7 cents per hour for the evening, and 12 
cents per hour for the night shift. On 2- 
shift operation 10 cents per hour for the 
second shift, provided that it begins before, 
and ends after midnight. 

Travelling time: at straight time rates 
for all time spent in travelling to and from 
work in excess of 15 minutes each way. 

Seniority: by trade or trade group is con- 
sidered in layoffs. 

A grievance procedure is laid down. 


Plasterers—T oronto, Ont—Members of the 
Toronto Contracting Plasterers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Operative Plasterers and 
Cement Masons International Associa- 
tion, Local 48. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
14, 1953, to April 30, 1955; and may be 
amended or terminated if notice is given on 
or before November 30, 1954. 

This agreement is similar to that pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan. 1951, p. 61) 
except for the clause on wage rates which 
now reads as follows:— 

The minimum rate of wages for work done 
on a regular working day shall be $2.25 per 
hour retroactive to July 16, 1953, to April 30, 
1954. An additional 15 cents per hour from 
May 1, 1954, to April 30, 1955. 


Transportation 


Street and Interurban Railway—Pori 
Arthur, Ont—Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the City of Port Arthur and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 966. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1953, to May 1, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice at least 30 
days before oxpiry date. 

Hours: transportation department—6 hours 
and 40 minutes per day, 6 days per week, 
a total of 40 hours; garage and route main- 
tenance departments—8 hours per day for 5 
days per week, a total of 40 hours. Over- 
time: for regular operators time and a half 
for all time in excess of regular schedule; for 
short run and spare operators time and a 
half after approximately 40 hours per pay 
period, and time and a half for work on 
regular day off for all employees. In garage 
and maintenance of route departments in 
cases of emergency employees called to duty 
after regular hours, and in the transporta- 
tion department operators taking out special 
buses in addition to regular run, will receive 
a minimum of three hours pay at regular 
rates. An operator doing extra work for 
which this minimum guarantee is paid will 
receive either the guaranteed amount or 
overtime rate, whichever is greater. An 
employee required to work on any of 10 
paid holidays during his regular shift hours 
will be paid time and a half for the hours 
worked and be allowed equivalent time off 
with pay as soon after as possible. If such 
work is not during his regular hours he will 
receive time and a half only, without 
equivalent time off. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service for all employees on. the 
permanent staff; an extra week after 20 


years’ service. Seniority shall govern choice 
of vacation period, with rotation of periods 
in succeeding years. 

Sick leave with pay: 10 working days per 
year for all permanent employees. Sick pay 
credit shall be cumulative to a maximum of 
156 working days. 

Wage rates per hour: transportation 
department—$1.41 for first 6 months, $1.46 
for second 6 months, $1.53 thereafter; oper- 
ators in training $1.27; garage and main- 
tenance of route departments—electrician, 
body man, mechanic “A” $1.60}; painter, 
mechanic “B” $1.574; serviceman “A” $1.54, 
“B” $1.464; cleaners $1.374; labourers, 
regular $1.384, temporary $1.32; truck 
driver $1.45. After one year’s service, and 
if capable of performing serviceman’s duties, 
cleaners to receive serviceman “B” rate. 
Serviceman “B” after 3 years’ service may 
qualify for the “A” rate. 

The above rates are from 3 to 73 cents 
higher than those previously in effect for 
operators, and from 12 to 144 cents higher 
for other employees. 

Free transportation will be provided to 
all transportation department employees. 

Uniforms: after 3 months’ service oper- 
ators shall be supplied free of charge with 
a uniform suit, an extra pair of trousers 
and a cap each year, and with an overcoat 
every third year, and also three shirts and 
two ties per year. Garage employees shall 
receive free three suits, and maintenance of 
route men two suits, of two-piece overalls 
per year. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
for settlement of disputes. 


Service 


Hospitals—Fort William, Ont—McKellar 
General Hospital and the Office 
Employees’ International Union, Local 


81. 

Agreement to be in effect from October 
21, 1953, to December 31, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice 
from 60 to 30 days before expiry date. 

Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable dur- 
ing the term of the agreement for present 
employees; compulsory for new employees 
hired after date of signing of the agree- 
ment on completion of probationary period. 
This check-off provision, as well as the 
schedule of wage rates, is. retroactive to 
July 15, 1953. 

Hours: 7 hours per day Monday to Friday, 
3% hours on Saturday; a 384-hour week. 
These hours do not apply to switchboard 
operators, receptionists and ward clerks. 

Overtime: an employee required to work 
half an hour or more in excess of the regular 
day shall, by mutual agreement, be given 
an equal amount of time off or else be paid 
at straight time for the time worked. An 
employee required to work on any of the 
8 statutory holidays mentioned shall have a 
day added to his annual vacation for each 
day so worked. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service. Seniority to be considered 
in choice of vacation times. 

Sick leave: 6 days after 6 months’ ser- 
vice; after 12 months, at the rate of one 
day per month. A medical certificate may 
be required. 
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Wage rates per month effective July 15, 
1953: accounting assistant $200; clerks I 
$121 for first year to $148.50 after 5 years, 
II $143 up to $165 after 5 years, III $170.50 
to $192.50 after 5 years; clerk-stenographers 
I $121 to $136 after 4 years, II $148.50 to 
$165 after 4 years; clerk-typists I $99 at 
start to $126.50 after 5 years, II $126.50 to 
$143 after 4 years; receptionist $137.50 to 
$154 after 4 years; switchboard operator 
$110 to $137.50 after 5 years; ward clerk 
$99 to $110 after 3 years; office boy or girl 
$88 to $99 after 3 years. 

Plan for hospital and medical care and 
pension: as a condition of employment all 
new permanent employees must enrol with 
the Ontario Plan for Hospital Care at 
coverage for the semi-private ward rate and 
with Physicians’ Services Incorporated, at 
the first enrolment date after engagement. 
Every permanent employee is also obliged 
to conform to the requirements of the 
Pension Annuities Plan. This plan is 
optional for females. 

Procedure for settlement of grievances is 
prescribed. Preference is to be given to 
present employees over outside applicants in 
filling vacancies in the bargaining unit. 


Municipal Government — fort William, 
Ont.—Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and Civic Employees Federal 
Union No. 87 (TLC). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
1, 1953, to January 31, 1955, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice between 
60 and 30 days prior to expiry date. 

Union security: compulsory maintenance of 
membership for all members. 

Check-off: the corporation will deduct dues 
and assessments from the pay of all 
employees and remit the amount deducted 
to the union. 

Hours: up to October 31, 1953, 8 hours 
a day Monday to Friday, and 4 hours on 
Saturday morning, 44 hours a week. From 
November 1, 1953, the week will consist of 
5 days of 8 hours each, 40 hours. 

Overtime: time and a half for work out- 
side regular hours and on Sundays. An 
employee who has returned home after com- 
pleting his work, and who is called back to 
work, will be paid for a minimum of 2 hours 
at straight time; and any call-out in excess 
of 2 hours will be paid at overtime rate. 
Double time is allowed for work on 10 paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: for permanent staff 
employees, 2 weeks after one year of ser- 
vice, 3 weeks after 25 years. For all other 
employees vacations will be in accordance 
with provincial law (one week after one 
year). : 

Sick leave: 10 days’ leave with pay is 
allowed each year, and may be accumulated 
to a total of 156 days. Unused credits 
which accumulated from February 1, 1950 
will be allowed on retirement of the 
employee. Each illness for which leave is 
claimed must be for at least three days, and 
a doctor’s certificate is required. 

Wage rates per hour in effect until 
October 31, 1953, for certain classifications: 
waterworks department —leadhand $1.27; 
waterworks men, skilled $1.24, semi-skilled 


$1.22, unskilled $1.19; labourer  (semi- 
skilled) $1.14; turnkey $1.17; patrolman 
$1.14; dragline operator $1.45; bulldozer 


operator $1.35; board of works department 
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—master mechanic $1.52; equipment operator 
mechanic $1.47; equipment operator, grade 
I $1.42, grade II $1.35, grade III $1.25; 
truck and light tractor driver $1.23; handy- 
man $1.29; handyman (painter) $1.24; lead 
hands (various) $1.19 to $1.34; sewer men, 
skilled $1.22, semi-skilled $1.19, common 
$1.14; labourers, skilled $1.19, semi-skilled 
$1.14, common $1.10, common (casual) $1.034. 
Effective Nov. 1, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1954, the 
above rates are increased by approximately 
10 per cent; and from Feb. 1, 1954, to Jan. 
31, 1955, a further 3 cents is added. In 
addition to the above basic rates, beginning 
June 1, 1953, a consumer price bonus will 
be paid to employees in the above classifica- 


tions, except common labour (casual), com- 
puted at $1.95 per month per point above 
a base of 113-5 points in the Consumer 
Price Index, to be adjusted monthly up or 
down. 

Special clothing: employees engaged in 
spreading calcium chloride will be supplied 
with protective clothing; waterworks 
employees, garbage collectors and others who 
are required to be outside in wet weather 
will be provided with waterproof clothing; 
and employees engaged in garage repair work 
will be given two sets of overalls a year. 

Seniority is considered in layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions; and a grievance precedure 
is prescribed. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of five others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
extension of the terms of a new agreement 
for the retail trade at St. Félicien pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette 
December 5. 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the men’s and boys’ cloth- 
ing industry in the province and hospitals 
and charitable institutions at St. Hyacinthe 
were published November 21; a request for 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
men’s and boys’ hat and cap industry was 
gazetted December 5. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour Gazerre, 
January 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since 
June 1934. U 
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Mining 
Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 


Manufacturing 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1950, p. 872, p. 1185, Dec., p. 2067; 
1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, p. 283, April, p. 582, 
May, p. 728, June, p. 886). 


Part II1I—Marble Industry 


Overtime: time and one-half until 10 p.m. 
and on Saturday till noon; double time 
between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. and from noon 
on Saturday. (Weekly hours are unchanged 
at 40 per week for marble cutters and 
apprentices, 45 per week for other tradesmen 
in Zone I, 44 and 55 per week in Zone II.) 


Minimum hourly wage rates of Zone I are 
10 cents per hour higher and the new 
rates for certain classifications are now as 
follows: hand cutter $1.78 per hour; car- 
borundum machine operator, terrazzo caster 
$1.72; machine cutter, hand and machine 
polisher, compressorman, saw setter, bed 
rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman 
$1.56; helper and labourer $1.10; minimum 
rates of Zone II are from 7 to 10 cents 
per hour higher and are now as follows: 
hand cutter $1.46; carborundum machine 
operator $1.16; hand and machine polisher 
$1.10; compressorman $1.15; saw _ setter 
$1.04; helper and labourer 90 cents; bed 
rubber face, bed rubber end, craneman $1.08; 
quarryman—drill runner, channel runner 95 
cents; labourer (crusher plant) 90 cents. 

In addition to two paid holidays it is now 
provided that days proclaimed by the federal 
or provincial governments as a statutory 
holiday will be observed. ; 

This amendment also provides, subject to 
certain conditions, that workmen reporting 
for work, who have not been notified in 
advance that their services would not be 
required, are entitled to at least 3 hours’ 
pay per day. 


a 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov. 1953, p. 1636). 


Blevator Construction 


Minimum hourly wage rates for mechanics 
and helpers are from 8 to 12 cents per hour 
higher than those previously in effect and 
the new minimum rates are now as follows: 
Montreal region—mechanic $2.20 per hour, 
helper $1.54; Hull region—mechanie $1.92, 
helper $1.34; Quebec region—mechanic $1.80, 
helper $1.26. 


Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe. 

An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p. 54 and p. 546; May 1953, 
p. 728, Nov., p. 1636, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates for marble 
layer and terrazzo layer are increased from 
$1.35 and $1.40 per hour, respectively, to 
$1.55 in Zone I; in Zone II from $1.20 and 
$1.25, respectively, to $1.35. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Truck Drivers, Montreal. 


An Order in Council dated November 26 
and gazetted December 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept. 1948, p. 995; Aug. 1949, p. 989; 
April 1951, p. 547; Feb. 1952, p. 179; Jan. 
1953, p. 98). 


Minimum hourly wage rates: junior 
helper starting at 45 cents per hour is paid 
50 cents per hour after 6 months; dockmen, 
warehousemen, checker from 92 cents to $1.02 
after 6 months; chauffeur from 93 cents to 
$1.08 and chauffeur (semi-trailer) from 98 
cents to $1.13 after 6 months; general 
helper from 78 to 88 cents. (The above 
rates represent an increase of 5 cents per 
hour with the exception of junior helper 
whose rate is unchanged.) (Overtime at rate 
of time and one-half for work in excess of 
10 hours per day, Monday through Friday 
and after 5 hours on Saturday, or 50 hours 
per week, as previosuly.) ‘ 

Provisions governing employees carrying 
firearms are amended as follows:— 

Hours and overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of 44 hours per week, or for 
work on any of 6 paid holidays, as_pre- 
viously. Employees required to work on 
Sunday will be guaranteed a minimum of 


4 hours of work or equivalent pay at the 
rate of time and one-half. (The last pro- 
vision is added.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are 30 cents 
per hour higher as follows: assistant cashier 
$1.60 per hour; messenger $1.50; chauffeur 
and teller $1.40; guard $1.30. Employees 
called to work are guaranteed a minimum of 
4 hours of work or equivalent thereof in 
pay. 

Vacation with pay: regular employees are 
entitled to one week with pay after one 
year’s service; two weeks with pay to 
employees who have worked two full calendar 
years. Part-time employees who have com- 
pleted two years of continuous employment 
on March 31, of any year, and who have 
averaged 42 hours’ work per week for a 
period of one year ending March 31, will be 
entitled to two weeks’ vacation with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of their wages providing 
such vacation pay does not exceed an amount 
equal to the remuneration for 88 hours of 
work at straight time rates. Provision is 
also made for employees with less than one 
year of continuous service. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated November 11 
and gazetted November 21 amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., 1951, p. 64; 1952, p. 454, July, p. 931, 
and previous issues). Other minor amend- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issues of October 11 and December 
20, 1952. 

Hours: 48 per week instead of 650 
(maximum), as formerly, for department 
head, floor walker, chief displayer, account- 
ant, outside collector, delivery man and 
helper, clerks attending to delivery and 
reception of merchandise, tradesmen, ware- 
housemen and general workers; 72 per week 
instead of 84 for watchmen. (Regular weekly 
hours of 45 for other employees remain 
unchanged.) 

Minimum wage rates for male employees 
paid on a weekly basis are from $1 to $4 
per week higher than those formerly in effect 
with the exception of outside collector whose 
rate is $6 per week higher; minimum rates 
for male clerks, supernumerary and extra, 
are 10 cents per hour higher. Minimum 
rates for female employees on a weekly 
basis are from $1 to $2 per week higher, 
and supernumerary female employees on an 
hourly basis now receive 10 cents per hour 
more than previously; hourly rates for 
female extra employees and charwomen are 
unchanged. 


“The Canadian principle of collective 
bargaining in relations between employer 
and employee is the front line in the fight 
between democracy and communism or 
fascism,” said Dean F. C. Cronkite of the 
University of Saskatchewan Law School 
in a recent address to the Regina Rotary 
Club. : 


85529—5} 


“The sure way to get rid of trade unions 
would be for the Canadian people to go 
fascist or communist,” he added. 

Dean Cronkite said he hoped labour and 
management will make an honest effort to 
make sure that collective bargaining will 
work. “If this is done, labour and manage- 
ment will reap mutual benefit,” he declared. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include five new 
schedules and the amendment of three 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the amendment of the 
schedules for barbers in the Ottawa zone 
and in the Fort William-Port Arthur zone 
published in The Ontario Gazette October 3 
and December 5, respectively. 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Moncton 

An Order in Council dated October 8 and 
gazetted October 21 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers in 
the Moncton zone, comprising the area 
within a radius of 10 miles from the 
Moncton City Hall, to be in effect from 
November 1, 1953, to April 1, 1954. 

The terms of this schedule are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1601) with the exception of the follow- 
ing :— 

Minimum hourly wage rate for work 
during a regular working period is $1.55; 
for work during a special working period 
$1.65. These are wage increases of 10 cents 
per hour. (Weekly hours remain at 40.) 


Carpenters, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated August 27 and 
gazetted October 21 makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters in the 
Saint John-Lancaster zone, comprising the 
area within a radius of 15 miles from the 
County Court House in Saint John, to be in 
cee from September 1, 1953, until May 1, 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., March 1953, 
p. 434) with the exception of the follow- 
ing:— 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in 
the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of 
work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if 
the Minister considers that it has been 
agreed to by a proper and sufficient rep- 
resentation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister 
may also establish an advisory committee 
for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations. References to 
the summaries of these Acts and to amend- 
ments to them are given in the Lasour 
GazettE, 1951, p. 1110. - 
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Minimum hourly wage rate for work done 
during a regular working period or during 
special working periods is increased by 10 
cents to $1.50 per hour. 


Electrical Workers, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated August 12 and 
gazetted November 18 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers in the zone comprising the Saint 
John-Lancaster area within a radius of 20 
miles from the County Court House in Saint 
John. Schedule to be in effect from August 
15, 1953, until May 1, 1954. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. (Previously 44 per week 
including 4 hours till noon on Saturday.) 

Overtime: $2.35 per hour during the first 
4 hours; double time thereafter, and for work 
on Sunday or any of 7 (previously 8) speci- 
fied holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased by 
22 cents (L.G., Nov. 1951), to $1.57 per 
hour for work during a regular working 
period and by 23 cents to $1.67 during special 
working periods. 


Painters and Decorators, Sault Ste. Marie 


An Order in Council dated July 15 and 
gazetted August 29 amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug. 1953, p. 1169). Amendment to be 
effective September 8, 1953. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (previously 44 per week in- 
cluding 4 hours on Saturday, till noon). 


Carpenters, Sudbury 


An Order in Council dated September 10 
and gazetted September 26 makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Sudbury, to be in effect from October 5, 
1953, during pleasure. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1223), with the exception of the follow- 
ing:— 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased by 
10 cents to $1.80 during regular working 
periods and $1.85 per hour for night work 
and for work done on night shift. 


Plasterers, Windsor 


An Order in Council approved October 15 
and gazetted October 31 makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the plastering 
industry at Windsor, to be in effect from 
November 10, 1953, during pleasure. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular hours may be done during 
any other hours if an employee works not 
more than 8 hours, and this work will be 
known as night work. Provision is made 
for shift work. 


Overtime: double time for all overtime 
including work on Saturday, Sundays, or any 
of 7 specified holidays. No overtime work 
without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. Permits for overtime work on a 
holiday will be issued in cases of extreme 
necessity, only. 


(Continued on page 289) ~ 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


New determination of damages inrailway accident case ordered by Sas- 
katchewan Appeal Court. British Columbia court holds Labour Relations 
Board not suable. Ontario High Court refuses to renew 4-day ex-parte 
injunction against picketing. United States Supreme Court deals with 
an employer's right to discharge for cause during a labour dispute 


In reviewing the action brought by a railway employee to recover damages 
from the CNR for the loss of his eye in a work accident, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal upheld the finding of a jury that the company had been 


negligent in failing to enforce safety rules. 


It found, however, that the jury 


had not been given proper direction concerning the assessment and apportion- 
ment of damages and ordered a new trial for that purpose. 


In British Columbia the Supreme Court 
stayed a union’s action against the Labour 
Relations Board, holding that the Board 
was not a body corporate able to be sued. 

The Ontario High Court held that an 
application to continue an _ injunction 
against picketing could not be granted 
after the injunction had expired and that 
since ex parte injunctions are limited by 
the Judicature Act to four days, a new 
injunction could not be granted on the 
same material. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that the action of nine radio technicians 
during a labour dispute in distributing 
handbills that made a disparging attack on 
the quality of their employer’s television 
programs without reference to the dispute 
was a proper cause for discharge. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...orders new trial to assess damages to railway 
section foreman for loss of eye in work accident 

The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 2 dismissed an appeal brought 
by the Canadian National Railways from 
a judgment on the verdict of a jury finding 
the company negligent in connection with 
an accident that caused a section foreman 
to lose one eye. The appeal of the injured 
employee against a finding of contributory 
negligence was also dismissed. A new trial 
was ordered for the assessment and appor- 
tionment of general damages. 

The workman in this case was not 
subject to the collective liability workmen’s 
compensation statute in Saskatchewan, but 
to the individual liability statute which does 
not take away an injured employee’s right 
to sue his employer for negligence. 


Chief Justice Martin gave the judgment 
of the Court. The plaintiff, Hucul, at the 
time of the accident was the section fore- 
man in the CNR yards at Kindersley. On 
July 19, 1951, he discovered that two rails 
had become defective and had to be 
removed. The end of one of the rails was 
insulated and was part of a lighting system 
for the coal dock. The rules required that 
where a bonded rail was to be replaced 
the section foreman must notify the 
signal foreman or maintainer, whose duty 
it was to arrange for and direct the bond- 
ing of the replaced rail. Hucul, therefore, 
reported to his superior who notified the 
signal maintainer. This man was in 
Dodsland but set out at once for 
Kindersley, sending word that he would 
arrive shortly and that meanwhile Hucul 
should proceed to change the rails. 

When Hucul and his crew had removed 
the old rails and put down the new ones, 
he decided to put back the old insulation, 
although he considered that it was damaged, 
to make the track passable for an expected 
freight train. It was partly in place when 
the signal maintainer arrived. He had no 
new insulation with him and directed that 
the work continue, as he was of the opinion 
that the old insulation was sound. Since 
the men had difficulty in tightening the 
four bolts, Hucul decided to tap them with 
a hammer while one of the sectionmen 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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tightened them with a  long-handled 
wrench. During this operation a piece of 
metal from the bolt or from the hammer 
struck him in the eye, causing the loss of 
the eye. 

The plaintiff claimed that his injury was 
caused by the company’s negligence in 
failing to provide him with new insulation 
so that no hammering would be necessary, 
in failing to provide safe and proper 
equipment, in failing to require that 
goggles be worn for hammering, and in 
failing to warn him of the danger of 
hammering the angle iron without using 
goggles. He claimed alternatively that if 
there was a rule requiring him to wear 
goggles for such hammering the rule was 
never enforced or made known to him. 


The company in its defence claimed that 
it had supplied the plaintiff with two pairs 
of goggles and that it was his duty to wear 
them and to insist that any member of his 
crew wear them while performing such an 
operation. It claimed that his injury was 
caused by his own negligence, as he was 
an experienced section foreman and should 
have known that it was necessary to wear 
goggles as a safety measure during such 
an operation. 


The jury found that the injury was 
caused by the company’s negligence con- 
sisting of insufficient enforcement of safety 
rules, which was evidenced by the lack of 
signatures to show receipt of safety rules 
and bulletins and by the witnesses’ admis- 
sion that the rule of wearing goggles was 
rarely enforced before the plaintiff’s acci- 
dent. It also found the plaintiff guilty of 
contributory negligence on the grounds that 
he may not have paid sufficient attention 
to rules and regulations before the time 
of the accident and that, when performing 
an operation that was new to him, he did 
not take the necessary human precautions 
to prevent the accident. 

The Chief Justice examined the evidence 
concerning safety rules. In the Main- 
tenance of Way Rules, commonly referred 
to as the “Blue Book”, it is stated: “Do 
not take a chance on losing your eye- 
sight. Goggles are provided by the rail- 
way, use them when doing the following 
work...” The list of operations when 
goggles are required does not contain 
tapping or hammering but the following 
general provision is included: “other work 
considered by the officer in charge to be 
hazardous to the eyes of employees per- 
forming the task.” 

On August 1, 1940, a set of regulations 
specially related to the prevention of eye 
injuries was issued. They stated that in 
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recognition of the prime importance of eye 
protection the management provided free 
the most modern types of goggles, shields, 
helmets and other protective devices. The 
Chief Justice quoted these statements: 
“Tt is the responsibility of the foreman to 
see that these devices are available for 
workmen as required,” and “It is the 
responsibility of the workmen to comply 
with the instructions herein provided for 
their protection. Failure to comply will 
render the offenders liable to discipline.” 
It was provided that goggles must be worn 
in any operation hazardous to the eyes but 
especially in the. operations listed, which 
included “flattening or hammering opera- 
tions of any description”. 

The railway superintendent testified that 
the plaintiff was required by these regula- 
tions to wear goggles while engaged in the 
work he was performing when he was 
injured. He stated that to his knowledge 
since August 1, 1940, no spikes had been 
driven without the workmen wearing 
goggles and that had any such cases been 
brought to his attention he would have 
disciplined the offender. Evidence was 
given by several witnesses to the effect 
that it was not customary to wear goggles 
in the hammering or tapping operations 
in which the section foreman was engaged. 
He himself stated that he had never seen 
workmen wear goggles for tapping or 
hammering and would not have used them 
if they had been available. When asked 
if he had thought there was any danger 
in the work, he replied that he had con- 
sidered it possible that chips would fly 
from the angle bar or hammer and hit him 
on the leg. 

Chief Justice Martin held that the 
weight of evidence was clearly to the effect 
that the rule requiring the wearing of 
goggles when hammering, contained in the 
rules issued on August 1, 1940, was not 
enforced. The answers given by the jury 
showed that they were impressed by this 
evidence; their finding should not be 
disturbed. 


Similarly, there was evidence to support 
the jury’s finding of contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the plaintiff in that 
he did not take reasonable precautions to 
prevent the accident. The plaintiff knew 
that chips were likely to come off and did 
not take precautions to prevent injury to 
his eyes. 

The Chief Justice then considered the 
jury’s verdict as to damages. He stated 
that such a verdict could be set aside by 
an appeal court if it considered that the 
amount awarded was quite unreasonable 
or if the jury had taken into account 


matters which should not have been con- 
sidered or disregarded matters which 
should have been considered. 


The plaintiff was 57 years of age when 
he was injured and was earning $250 a 
month. He lost only two weeks’ work as 
a result of the injury. After two weeks 
he returned to the same job and continued 
at the same rate of pay. The doctor who 
attended him could see no reason why his 
injury should prevent him from holding his 
job until he reached retirement age. He 
would retire at the age of 65 on a pension 
which is not affected by his injury. 


General damages had been assessed at 
$18,575, with the fault apportioned 35 per 
cent to the injured workman and 65 per 
cent to the company. The Chief Justice 
stated that while under the circumstances 
the damages awarded seemed large he 
would not decide whether or not they were 
so excessive as to be unreasonable, because 
he considered that the trial judge had 
misdirected the jury and that for this 
reason there should be a reassessment of 
damages by a jury. He was of the opinion 
that the judge had made statements which 
would induce the jury to think that they 
need not take into consideration the fact 
that the plaintiff in a very short time 
returned to his former position at the same 
rate of wages and seemed likely to remain 
there until retirement age. The Chief 
Justice stated that there was a great differ- 
ence between this case and the case of a 
person who is so injured that he cannot 
return to his former occupation and must 
seek other work. 


He also found unsatisfactory the trial 
judge’s charge to the jury as to the 
apportionment of damages. He had not 
explained to the jury the provision in the 
Contributory Negligence Act that if it is 
not possible to establish different degrees 
of fault the liability must be apportioned 
equally between the parties. Further, it 
was apparent that the jury did not under- 
stand the relationship between the degree 
of liability and the damages payable. His 
Lordship held, therefore, that the findings 
of the jury as to the negligence of the 
company and as to the contributory negli- 
gence of the plaintiff ought not to be 
disturbed but that there should be a new 
trial limited to the assessment and appor- 
tionment of damages. 

Mr. Justice McNiven gave a dissenting 
judgment. He emphasized that for the 
plaintiff’s case to succeed he must prove 
that the company had been negligent in 
failing to enforce safety rules, which was 
the first finding of the jury. He reviewed 
the evidence which showed that the plain- 


tiff himself had failed to observe the rules. 
The plaintiff denied having seen the placard 
containing the rules for eye protection 
issued in 1940 which was nailed to the 
wall of the tool house near his office. His 
Lordship noted that a bulletin dated 
June 18, 1951, which was found in the 
plaintiff’s desk shortly after the accident, 
called attention to the increasing fre- 
quency of accidents and stressed the 
observance of safety rules. The plaintiff 
denied any knowledge of this bulletin. 

Mr. Justice McNiven also mentioned a 
safety film shown on June 17, 1951, which 
depicted a man tapping bolt heads and 
angle bars the right way, wearing goggles, 
and another man doing the same work the 
wrong way, without goggles, whose eye was 
pierced by a steel splinter, and who was 
shown later in the film with a glass eye. 
The plaintiff had not seen this film. 


His Lordship emphasized that under the 
rules the section foreman and each section 
man was personally responsible for com- 
pliance with the rules pertaining to his 
work and it was the duty of the section 
foreman to report any breach of the rules 
to the roadmaster for discipline. The 
evidence amounted to an admission by 
each witness that he personally violated a 
company rule and that such violation was 
more or less continuous. The superin- 
tendent, however, stated that he had not 
witnessed any violation of the rule for 
wearing goggles while hammering and that 
he would discipline anyone who did violate 
the rule. His Lordship stated that if a 
workman in Hucul’s crew had done the 
work in the same way and had been injured, 
the company would certainly have been 
liable for his negligence as section foreman 
in allowing the work to be done in viola- 
tion of the rules. 


He concluded that while the evidence 
was clear that the plaintiff had failed to 
comply with and enforce the rules, it did 
not show that any official had knowledge of 
the violation of the rule. The inference 
that superiors of the plaintiff knew or 
should have known of such violations was 
not warranted, His Lordship considered. 
In his opinion, it was significant that not 
one of the witnesses was asked as to the 
presence of the roadmaster or any superior 
official when hammering, spiking or tapping 
was being done by anyone not wearing 
goggles. Other such methods of proof 
suggested themselves, he stated, and 
emphasized that the onus of proof was upon 
the plaintiff. 

He felt that the same comment applied 
to the second finding of the jury, that the 
rule requiring goggles to be worn had 
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rarely been enforced. One of the witnesses 
who had seen the safety film showing the 
consequences of failure to wear goggles 
testified that he did not bother to put on 
goggles when hammering. In the light of 
such evidence, enforcement lost its mean- 
ing, His Lordship stated. 

He held that the answers of the jury did 
not show negligence on the part of the 
defendant and that in any event the 
plaintiff was the author of his own 
misfortune. He would have allowed the 
appeal and dismissed the action except for 
the plaintiff’s rights under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (the individual liability 
statute now applicable only to certain 
railway employees in Saskatchewan). 

Mr. Justice Procter and Mr. Justice 
Culliton concurred with the Chief Justice. 
Mr. Justice Gordon would have directed a 
whole new trial. 

The Court upheld the jury’s findings as 
to the defendant’s negligence and the con- 
tributory negligence of the plaintiff but 
directed a new trial limited to the assess- 
ment and apportionment of damages. 
Hucul v. CNR [1953] 10 WWR (NS) 193. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


... finds Labour Relations Board not able to sue 
or be sued, not being a body corporate under Act 


The British Columbia Supreme Court on 
October 30, 1953, stayed an action brought 
by a union against the provincial Labour 
Relations Board, holding that the Board 
was not a body corporate able to sue and 
be sued. The Court followed the precedent 
of Hollinger Bus Lines Ltd. v. Ontario 
Labour Relations Board (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1230) in which the Ontario Court of 
Appeal made a similar finding. 


The plaintiff in the case was a local of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, the bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of Slade and Stewart 
Ltd. Certain employees of this company 
went on strike after the announcement of 
the result of a supervised strike vote. 
During the strike the company made an 
offer of settlement and the Board directed 
that this offer be submitted to a vote of 
the employees affected in accordance with 
Section 35 of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, which reads:-— 


Where employees are on strike or locked 
out, if an offer of settlement is made by or 
on behalf of the employer or employees, the 
Board may direct that the offer be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the employers or 
employees affected and may make _ such 
arrangements as it thinks proper for the 
conduct of the vote... 
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The union brought an action against the 
Board, its individual members, one of its 
employees and the Attorney-General of 
the Province for a declaration that the 
Board’s. decision and all proceedings 
related to the holding of a vote were null 
and void and for an injunction restraining 
the Board from taking the vote. The 
Court issued an order staying the action 
against the Board. Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 680, v. 
Baldwin et al [1953] 4 DLR 735. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


... considers 4-day limitation in ex parte injunc- 
tions, rejects application to restrain picketing 


The Ontario High Court of Justice on 
October 26, 1953, dismissed an employer’s 
application to continue in effect an in- 
junction against picketing, on the ground 
that the injunction had expired. The 
Court further held that a new injunction 
could not properly be granted on the same ~ 
material. 

On October 16 counsel for the Wallace 
Barnes Co. Ltd. appeared before the Chief 
Justice of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice and obtained an injunction against 
Leo LeBlanc restraining him from picket- 
ing or “from being in the vicinity of or 
adjacent to the business premises of the 
plaintiff” until October 20. It was an 
ex parte injunction, that is, one issued on 
the basis of one party’s application, as 
LeBlanc had not been served. The order 
provided that a motion could be made on 
October 20 to continue the injunction. 

The motion was made and notice was 
served on LeBlanc but not until October 21. 
Mr. Justice Gale held that as the interim 
injunction expired at 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon on October 20, on October 21 
there was nothing which he could continue 
in the way of an injunction. 

Counsel for the company then asked him 
to grant a new ex parte interim injunction 
on the same material that was before the 
Chief Justice. 

Mr. Justice Gale quoted Section 17(2) | 
of the Ontario Judicature Act, which pro- 
vides: “An ex parte interim injunction to 
restrain any person from doing any act in 
connection with any labour dispute shall 
not be for a longer period than four days.” 
He held that to grant a new injunction 
would offend at least the spirit of that 
enactment and no injunction was issued. 
Wallace, Barnes Co. Ltd. v. Unsworth et al 
[1953] 4 DLR 728. ; 
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Supreme Court of the United States... 


- +. Upholds NLRB refusal to reinstate television 
technicians discharged for disloyalty to employer 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on December 7 set aside an order of the 
Court of Appeals for the District of 


Columbia Circuit remanding to the 
National Labour Relations Board for 
further consideration the case of nine 


technicians discharged by a broadcasting 
company for disloyalty to their employer 
during a labour dispute. The Board had 
refused to order their reinstatement. The 
Supreme Court supported the Board, hold- 
ing that the action of the technicians in 
distributing handbills which made a dis- 
paraging attack on the quality of their 
employer’s television broadcasts and had 
no reference to the dispute was disloyal 
conduct which constituted a proper cause 
for discharge. 


Mr. Justice Burton delivered the Court’s 
reasons for decision and Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter the opinion of the three dissenting 
judges. J 

Mr. Justice Burton gave the facts of the 
ease. The Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 
Company was a North Carolina corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce. Under 
a licence from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, it operated a_ radio 
station, WBT, at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and started a television service on 
July 14, 1949. 

The company employed 22 technicians. 
In December 1948, negotiations for a new 
collective agreement were begun between 
representatives of the company and Local 
Union No. 1229, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Negotiations 
reached an impasse in January 1949 and 
the existing agreement expired January 31. 
On May 9 the union was certified as the 
technicians’ bargaining agent by the 
National Labour Relations Board. Collec- 
tive bargaining was resumed in July but 
broke down again on July 8. The main 
point of disagreement arose from the 
union’s demand for the renewal of a 
provision that all discharges from employ- 
ment be subject to arbitration and the 
company’s counter-proposal that such arbi- 
tration be limited to the facts relating to 
each discharge, leaving it to the company 
to determine whether the facts gave 
adequate cause for discharge. 

On July 9 the union began daily peaceful 
picketing of the broadcasting station. The 
placards and handbills used on the picket 
line named the union as the bargaining 
agent of the technicians and charged the 
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company with unfairness to them, empha- 
sizing the company’s refusal to renew the 
provision for arbitration of discharges. The 
employees did not strike but confined their 
tours of picketing to their off-duty hours 
and continued to draw full pay. There was 
no violence or threat of violence and the 
company made no objection to this 
conduct. 


On August 24 new tactics were adopted. 
Five thousand handbills containing an 
attack on the quality of the company’s 
television broadcasts were distributed by 
the technicians, on the picket line, in the 
public square two or three blocks from the 
radio station and in barber shops, restau- 
rants and buses. Some were mailed to 
local businessmen. The handbills dispar- 
aged the company’s television broadcasts 
because they were on film and no local 
programs were presented, and suggested 
that it was because the company considered 
Charlotte a “second-class community.” 


This attack continued until September 3, 
1949, when the company discharged 10 of 
its technicians on the ground that they 
had sponsored or distributed these hand- 
bills. On September 4 the union’s picket- 
ing resumed its original character. On 
September 13 the union filed with the 
National Labour Relations Board a charge 
that the company had engaged in an unfair 
labour practice by discharging the 10 
technicians. The General Counsel for the 
Board filed a complaint based on those 
charges and, after a hearing, a trial exam- 
iner recommended that all of the men 
discharged be reinstated with back pay. 
The Board, however, with one member 
dissenting, held that the company thad not 
engaged in an unfair labour practice in 
dismissing nine of the technicians. In the 
case of the tenth man, the Board found 
that he had not sponsored or distributed 
the handbills and so ordered his rein- 
statement. 

The union then petitioned the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit for a review of the Board’s order 
and for the reinstatement of all 10 of the 
technicians with back pay. That Court 
sent the case back to the Board for 
further consideration and for a finding as 
to the unlawfulness of the conduct of the 
employees which had led to their dismissal. 
The Supreme Court granted certiorari 
because of the importance of the case in 
the administration of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The issue before the Court was whether 
the technicians were discharged “for cause” 
within the meaning of Section 10(c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which states: “No order 
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of the Board shall require the reinstate- 
ment of any individual as an employee who 
has been suspended or discharged, or the 
payment to him of any back pay, if such 
individual was suspended or discharged for 
cause.” 


Mr. Justice Burton stated that the tech- 
nicians were discharged because, at a 
critical time in the initiation of the com- 
pany’s television service, they distributed 
handbills making a sharp attack on the 
quality of the company’s broadcasts and 
its business policies, in a manner calculated 
to harm the company’s reputation and to 
reduce its income. The Board found that 
their handbills had occasioned widespread 
comment and caused the company to appre- 
hend a loss of advertising revenue. The 
Board had also noted that the technicians 
did not disclose that their purpose was to 
extract concessions from their employer but 
purported to speak as experts in the in- 
terests of the public at large. 


Mr. Justice Burton agreed with the com- 
pany’s view that the technicians’ action 
was a demonstration of such detrimental 
disloyalty as to provide “cause” for its 
refusal to retain them in its employ. He 
considered that there was no more funda- 
mental cause for discharge than disloyalty 
to the employer and emphasized that the 
Taft-Hartley Act sought not to weaken but 
to strengthen “that co-operation, conti- 
nuity of service and cordial contractual 
relation between employer and employee 
that is born of loyalty to their common 
enterprise”. Section 7 of the Act protects 
the right of employees to engage in “con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection” but does not weaken the 
underlying contractual bonds and loyalties 
of employer and employee or give 
employees the right to engage in unlawful 
or other improper conduct even in connec- 
tion with a concerned activity. This had 
been clear since the early days of the 
Wagner Act, the judge stated. In a 1937 
judgment Mr. Justice Hughes had stated :— 

The Act does not interfere with the 
normal exercise of the right of the employer 
to select its employees or to discharge them. 
The employer may not, under cover of that 
right, intimidate or coerce its employees with 
respect to their self-organization and repre- 
sentation, and, on the other hand, the Board 
is not entitled to make its authority a 
pretext for interference with the right of 
discharge when that right is exercised for 
other reasons than such intimidation and 


coercion. 
Mr. Justice Burton stated that in many 
cases courts had refused to reinstate 


employees discharged for insubordination, 
disobedience or disloyalty. In such cases 
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the difficulty lay in determining whether 
the discharges were made because of an 
insubordinate or disloyal action separable 
from concerted activities engaged in for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid which might be protected 
by the Act. It was sometimes necessary 
to identify individual employees, such as 
the nine technicians in this case, whose 
dismissal was for separable causes from 
other employees such as the tenth man in 
this case, who participated in simultaneous 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
but who refrained from joining the others 
in separable acts of insubordination, dis- 
obedience or disloyalty. 


In the case before the Court if there 
had been no labour dispute, the conduct 
of the technicians unquestionably would 
have been adequate cause for dismissal, 
Mr. Justice Burton maintained. In his 
opinion the fortuity of the coexistence of 
a labour dispute provided no defence. 
Their handbill of August 24 did not relate 
itself to any labour practice of the com- 
pany and made -no reference to wages, 
hours or working conditions. The only 
connection between the handbill and the 
dispute was the undisclosed purpose on the 
part of some of the technicians of extract- 
ing some concession from the company by 
expected financial pressure. The attack 
was not part of an appeal to the public 
for support but a separate attack purport- 
ing to be made in the interest of the public. 
For this reason it was not protected by 
the Act. Mr. Justice Burton considered 
that, even if the attack were to be treated 
as a concerted activity wholly or partly 
within the scope of Section 7, the means 
used would have deprived the technicians 
of the protection of that section, when 
read in the context of the purpose of the 
Act. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, giving the 
opinion of the three dissenting judges, 
emphasized that the Court of Appeals had 
found that the Board used an improper 
standard as the basis for its decision in that 
it termed the technicians’ conduct “unde- 
fensible” not “unlawful”. The Court of 
Appeals, which was charged with the 
primary responsibility for granting or 
denying enforcement of Board orders, had 
assumed that conduct could be “undefen- 
sible” in the colloquial meaning of that 
adjective and yet be protected by Section 
7 of the Act. 


In the view of the dissenting judges, to 


’ suggest that all actions which might be 


“cause” for dismissal in the absence of a 
labour dispute should be unprotected even 
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when they were undertaken as “concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining” was to misconstrue the legis- 
lation. Of course employees could be 
guilty of conduct “in connection with a 
concerted activity” which properly con- 
stituted “cause” for dismissal and barred 
reinstatement but it was for the Board to 
make these evaluations. To accept such 
imprecise notions as “discipline” and 
“loyalty” in the context of labour con- 
troversies, as the basis of the right to 
discharge, was to open the door wide to 


individual judgments and future litigation. 
They considered that the Court of Appeals 
had acted properly in asking the Board 
for greater explicitness. 

With three judges dissenting, the 
Supreme Court set aside the order remand- 
ing the cause to the Board and directed 
the Court of Appeals to dismiss the union’s 
petition to modify the Board’s_ order. 
National Labour Relations Board v. Local 
Union No. 1229, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers [1953] 33 LRRM 
2183. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Manitoba increases apprentices’ wages in three trades, Alberta makes 
provision for proficiency certificates for rural wiremen, Saskatchewan 
revises schedule of industries under Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 
the wage rates of apprentices engaged in 
the electrical, plumbing and steamfitting 
and automobile repair trades have been 
increased. 

In Alberta, provision has been made 
under the Electrical Protection Act for 
granting certificates of proficiency to rural 
wiremen. 

In Ontario, persons engaged in the 
cultivation of flowers, fruits and vegetables 
have been exempted from vacations with 
pay legislation. 

Several new classes of workmen have 
been brought under the Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, including persons engaged in various 
branches of the oil and gas industry. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The changes in the wage scale for 
apprentices in the sheet metal trade, estab- 
lished by O.C. 1473-53 (L.G., Jan., p. 120), 
have been declared not to affect any con- 
tract of apprenticeship entered into before 
the new wage scale became effective on 
November 14, 1953, unless the Apprentice- 
ship Board, on the recommendation of a 
local advisory committee for the trade in 
any area, orders their application to a 
contract. 


The new provision, approved by O.C. 
1698-53 on December 7, gazetted December 
15, replaces an earlier provision which 
declared that contracts of apprenticeship 
which had been entered into before the 


effective date of the sheet metal trade 
regulations should be deemed to contain 
the provisions of the regulations. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


New regulations under the Electrical 
Protection Act for the examination of and 
the issue of certificates of proficiency to 
rural wiremen in Alberta were approved 
by O.C. 1587-53 on November 23 and 
gazetted December 15. 


A rural wireman is defined as “a person 
who is engaged in the installation, altera- 
tion or repair of electrical materials, con- 
ductors, fittings, fixtures, appliances and 
apparatus used to provide electric light 
and power in farm buildings and similar 
structures in rural areas”. 


Applications for certificates of profi- 
ciency, which are issued by the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, must be 
made at least 15 days before the date of 
examination. The examination fee of $5, 
which also covers the certificate, must 
accompany the application. This fee will 
be returned if the application is disallowed 
and will be forfeited if the applicant does 
not pass the examination or fails, without 
good cause, to appear for the examina- 
tion. After failure to pass an examination 
or to make experimental installations in 
accordance with the minimum require- 
ments, an applicant may not make another 
application until a year has elapsed. 


The Department will determine the 
eligibility of an applicant to write an 
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examination and may grant permits for 
rural wiring pending examination and the 
granting of a certificate. 


To obtain a certificate, an applicant must 
make the required pass mark set by the 
Department and submit evidence to satisfy 
the Department that he has sufficient 
practical knowledge to ensure that the 
mechanical execution of the work will be 
acceptable. 


The conditions and limitations under 
which a certificate of proficiency is granted 
will be shown upon it. Unless it was 
granted for a limited period or a specific 
date, the certificate will remain in effect 
until cancelled, revoked or suspended by 
the Department. The loaning or altering 
of a certificate to evade or circumvent any 
provision of the Act or regulations will be 
considered sufficient cause for suspending 
or cancelling the certificate. 


A card of identification will accompany 
every certificate issued, clearly indicating 
the status of the certificate. The holder 
must produce the certificate or card when 
requested to do so by an authorized official. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Rural wiremen in Alberta have been 
declared not to be electricians to whom the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act applies. An 
electrician under the Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act is required to hold a certificate in 
order to carry on his trade. Provision is 
now made for rural wiremen to obtain 
certificates of proficiency under the Elec- 
trical Protection Act (see above). The 
order was approved by O.C. 1697-53 on 
December 7 and gazetted December 15. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Changes have been made in the scale 
of wages for apprentices in three trades 
under the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act. 
The trades are those of electricians, 
plumber and steamfitter and automobile 
repair mechanic. Wage rates were in- 
ereased. for electricians in their first two 
years of apprenticeship, for plumbers and 
steamfitters in all but the last six months 
of their five-year apprenticeship period, and 
for automobile repair mechanics at all 
stages of apprenticeship. 

In the electricians’ and electric motor 
winders’ and repairmen’s trades, in which 
the term of apprenticeship is four years, 
an increase of 5 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage raised wage rates in the 
first four six-month periods of apprentice- 
ship from 25, 30, 35 and 40 per cent of 
the journeyman’s wage to 30, 35, 40 and 45 
per cent, respectively. The rates for the 
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last four six-month periods remain 50, 60, 
70 and 85 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s wage. 

In the automobile repair and internal 
combustion engine mechanics’ trades, the 
rates for each of the five years of appren- 
ticeship were increased by 10 per cent to 
40, 50, 60, 70 and 80 per cent, respectively, 
of the mechanic’s wage, now stipulated to 
be the average wage of auto repair 
mechanics as shown by the latest com- 
pleted wage survey of the Manitoba 
Department of Labour. 

Wages for apprentices in the plumbers’ 
and steamfitters’ trades were increased in 
the first two six-month periods from 25 
and 30 per cent to 40 and 50 per cent of 
the prevailing journeyman’s wage rate. 
Rates of 55, 60, 70 and 80 per cent were 
established for the following four years of 
apprenticeship. Previously, wages in these 
four years were increased at six-month 
intervals (as in the first year) and were 
set at 35, 40, 45, 50, 574, 65, 724 and 80 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate 


The amendments were made by Mani- 
toba Regulations 54/53, 55/53 and 56/53, 
all filed December 16 and_ gazetted 
December 19. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 

Persons employed in the cultivation of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables were declared 
exempt from the requirements of the Act 
relating to vacations with pay, by an 
amendment to the regulations made by 
O.Reg. 211/53 on November 9 and gazetted 
December 5. These workers were excluded 
from the hours of work provisions of the 
Act in 1947. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act and Public Building Safety Act 


In view of the adoption in Quebec in 
April 1953, of the greater part of the 
Canadian Standards Association Safety 
Code for Passenger and Freight Elevators 
as regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act and the 
Public Building Safety Act (L.G., Sept. 
1953, p. 1347), those sections of the general 
regulations under the two Acts which deal 
with safe operation of elevators and hoists 
are now repealed. It was found that these 
provisions, which were all made a number 
of years ago, conflicted with the require- 
ments of the new and comprehensive Code. 
The only one of the earlier provisions 
dealing with elevators and hoists which 
still remains in the general regulations 
under both Acts is one authorizing a 
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building or factory inspector to stop the 
operation of an elevator or hoist found to 
be in an unsafe condition. 

These changes were made under O.C. 
1295 on November 26, gazetted December 5. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


New classes of workers were brought 
under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act as a result 
of a revision of Schedule 1 made by Regu- 
lation 49 (O.C. 2407/53) on November 13 
and gazetted November 21. Schedule 1 
sets out all the industries covered by the 
Act and classifies them for assessment pur- 
poses according to accident hazard. It is 
divided into 21 main classes each composed 
of a number of groups of industries or 
occupations. 

Brought under the Act are: persons 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of oil pipe lines, in the installation of oil 
derricks, refinery equipment and other like 
structures, and in natural and artificial gas 
and oil pipe line construction; persons 
engaged in cinder removal and in destruc- 
tion of weeds by chemical process on rail- 


way right of way; and, on application of 
the employer, persons working in business 
offices not specified elsewhere in the 
schedule. 

In addition to bringing new industries 
under the Act, the Board made changes 
with respect to the classification of certain 
industries already under the Act in order 
to group together industries which are con- 
sidered to involve a similar hazard. In 
Class 9, the sub-class consisting of “reduc- 
tion of ore, smelting, preparation of metals 
or minerals” has been combined with 
“mining (other than coal)” and will there- 
fore be subject to a higher assessment rate. 


Similarly, Group 2 of Class 11 comprising 
the manufacture and assembly of automo- 
biles and aeroplanes has been combined 
with Group 3, which includes garages and 
similar workplaces. 

“Furriers, milliners, making up or repair- 
ing fabrics in any form of clothing, shoe 
and harness repairing” has been trans- 
ferred from Class 17 to Class 18. 


Co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors of gasoline and 
petroleum products and opticians and 
optometrists have been omitted from the 
schedule. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes in France 


Different systems tried during past 60 years reviewed and effective- 
ness of each assessed in article in official government publication 


The different systems for the settlement 
of industrial disputes that have been tried 
in France during the past 60 years are 
reviewed and the effectiveness of each 
system assessed in an article in the Revue 
francaise du travail, No. 1, 1953, published 
by the Department of Labour and Social 
Security, France.* 


*The terms conciliation and arbitrage in 
the article have been translated here as 
“conciliation” and “arbitration” although 
these words as commonly used on this 
continent do not have quite the same con- 
notation as the French terms. Conciliation 
may or may not involve government inter- 
vention; it may be simply consultation by 
representatives of the parties seeking a 
settlement. The essential characteristics of 
arbitrage is the referring of a dispute to 
a person or persons not directly involved 
in the dispute, and there are usually two 
steps in the procedure of arbitration. Under 
the legislation now in force in France, an 
arbitration award is binding, but this is 
not an essential feature of the process 
described by the word arbitrage. 


The law of December 27, 1892, set out a 
procedure of both conciliation and arbitra- 
tion which the parties to a dispute might 
follow but which was not in any sense 
compulsory. The parties remained free to 
choose whether they would resort to con- 
ciliation or not, and if it failed to settle 
the dispute, whether they would refer the 
dispute to arbitration. Neither an agree- 
ment reached by the parties during the 
course of conciliation nor the decision of 
an arbitrator had binding effect but only 
the persuasive force of “moral authority”. 

This system was not widely applied. 
During the period from 1893 to 1910, only 
98 arbitration settlements, only 0-7 per cent 
of the number of industrial disputes, were 
made. In the author’s view, the law con- 
tained many elements of weakness: the 
optional character of the system, the 
absence of permanent administrative bodies, 
the insufficient authority given to the 
judges who were called as conciliators, and 
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finally the absence of sanctions where the 
parties failed to comply with an agreement 
arrived at through conciliation or an 
arbitration award. 

The new system begun in 1936 was 
distinguished from the earlier system by 
its obligatory character. The principle was 
first enunciated in the Currency Act of 
October 1, 1936. It provided that when 
there was a substantial increase in the cost 
of living the Government could establish 
compulsory procedures of conciliation and 
arbitration for the purpose of settling 
disputes arising from the increased cost of 
living and connected with the drawing up, 
revision or carrying out of wage provisions 
in collective agreements. 

A law of December 31, 1936, declared that 
collective labour disputes in commerce and 
industry must be submitted to conciliation 
and arbitration before any strike or lockout 
could take place. Strikes and lockouts 
were thus considered supplementary to the 
peaceful procedures for settlement pro- 
vided for by the law. In principle, con- 
ciliation and arbitration provisions were to 
be agreed on by the parties and to form 
part of collective agreements; but the law 
enabled the Government to establish the 
procedures by Order in Council in cases 
where there was no agreement. Procedures 
were established by an Order in Council 
of January 16, 1937, which was renewed 
several times. 


The compulsory system of conciliation 
and arbitration was further developed by 
the law of March 4, 1938, which also 
applied to industrial and commercial under- 
takings. Under the terms of a 1936 Act 
dealing with collective agreements, an 
agreement reached by the most representa- 
tive organizations of employers and workers 
in any industry could, by an order of the 
Minister of Labour, be made binding on 
the other employers and workers in the 
industry in a specified area. The 1938 Act 
provided that, in order to be extended, a 
collective agreement must contain concilia- 
tion and arbitration provisions and must 
stipulate the maximum time limits for 
each step of the procedure. The agreement 
must provide for the establishment of a 
conciliation board equally representative of 
both parties, the choice of an arbitrator and 
substitute arbitrators for each party and 
finally a list of umpires. The dispute could 
be referred to an umpire if the two arbi- 
trators chosen by the parties did not agree. 
The agreement must thus provide the 
procedure for conciliation and for two 
stages of arbitration. 


In practice the procedures established by 
Order in Council were more commonly used 
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than the procedures established by collec- 
tive agreement. Under the Order in 
Council conciliation could be undertaken 
either at the request of the parties or by 
the intervention of the prefect, a govern- 
ment officer in each département* The 
requests were then transmitted to the local 
conciliation commission consisting of rep- 
resentatives of both parties in equal 
numbers, with the prefect or his repre- 
sentative as chairman. Certain disputes of 
national importance could be brought 
before a national conciliation commission. 
The procedure of conciliation might be 
terminated by an agreement between the 
parties set down in an official report, by 
the failure to appear of the party which 
had requested conciliation, or by a request 
of the chairman to the parties to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. 

Under the Order in Council arbitration 
had two stages, first, arbitration by persons 
chosen by the parties and second, arbitra- 
tion by an impartial umpire. When arbi- 
trators were making a decision on the 
question of wages, they were required by 
the Act to make wages and family allow- 
ances proportionate to the changes in the 
cost of living unless it were proved that 
this adjustment was not compatible with 
economic conditions in the industry. 

Under this system conciliation agreements 
and arbitration awards were binding. An 
award became binding as soon as it was 
filed with the registrar of a civil court, 
subject to annulment by order of the 
Superior Court of Arbitration for incom- 
petence of the arbitrators, abuse of juris- 
diction or violation of the law. 

These legislative provisions were rounded 
out by the decree of November 12, 1938, 
which dealt with the enforcement of arbi- 
tration awards. The preamble declared that 
one of the most frequent causes of conflict 
was the refusal of one party to submit to 
the decision of the umpire, and concluded 
that the enforcement of arbitration awards 
was important not only to the parties but 
to the whole community. The decree pro- 
vided that any interested person could 
request the arbitrator to require the offend- 
ing party to pay a fine, not exceeding 1,000 
franes, for each day that it failed to carry 
out its obligation, to be turned over to 
the public treasury for the benefit of 
welfare programs. 

Failure to carry out the terms of an 
award also meant that an employer became 
ineligible during a three-year period for 


*France is divided into 90 administrative 
districts called départements, ‘ 


certain offices in certain business organiza- 
tions or tripartite bodies, and unable to 
compete for public works contracts. For 
an employee, failure to comply with the 
award meant the breaking of his contract 
of employment and entailed loss of the 
right to notice of termination of employ- 
ment and to paid holidays. 

From January 1, 1937, to June 30, 1939, 
9,810 disputes out of a total of 15,568, or 
65 per cent of the disputes, came before 
official conciliation commissions. Settle- 
ments were achieved in 3,583 of these, or 
38 per cent. During the same period 
approximately 3,485 arbitration awards were 
made. The system was suspended by the 
decree of September 1, 1939, in which the 
Government reserved the right to fix wages 
because of the war. 

Collective bargaining and conciliation and 
arbitration procedures were not revived 
until 1950. The law of February 11, 1950, 
made conciliation compulsory and arbitra- 
tion purely voluntary. The Government 
had first proposed to continue the com- 
pulsory features of the arbitration pro- 
cedure in effect before the war but 
vehement opposition to this project was 
encountered in the National Assembly. 
Both parties to collective bargaining were 
also opposed to compulsory arbitration. 
Employers considered it as contrary to 
freedom of negotiation, which the law was 
supposed to re-establish, and employees saw 
in it an attack on the right to strike which 
had been guaranteed by the constitution 
of 1946. 

The 1950 law, like that of 1938, provides 
for two systems of conciliation, procedures 
established by collective agreement and 
procedures laid down by law to be 
followed in other cases. Arbitration of 
disputes not settled by conciliation may 
be provided for in collective agreements. 
To be extended, collective agreements must 
contain conciliation procedures; they may 
contain arbitration procedures. If no other 
provision for conciliation has been made, 
disputes must be submitted to the national 
conciliation commission or to one of the 
local commissions which are composed of 
government representatives and equal num- 
bers of employer and employee representa- 
tives. Conciliation may be undertaken at 
the request of either party or by the 
intervention of a government authority. 

Where the parties voluntarily use the 
arbitration procedure, certain rules for arbi- 
tration are laid down in the law. The 
arbitrator may deal only with the subjects 
contained in the report of the conciliation 
commission or arising out of the dispute. 
He must determine questions of law 


juridically and economic questions accord- 
ing to equity. Reasons for his award must 
be given. The only appeal from an arbi- 
tration award is before the Superior Court 
of Arbitration on the grounds of excess of 
jurisdiction or violation of the law. 

Under the new law, conciliation agree- 
ments and arbitration awards become 
binding as soon as they are filed with the 
conseil de prud’hommes (labour court) or 
the justice of the peace. However no 
provision is made for penalties as in the 
1938 law. The first proposal made by the 
Government in 1949 did provide for penal- 
ties, but there were differences from the 
provisions for penalties in the 1938 law. 
No maximum was fixed for the fine. 
Strikes and lockouts resulting from the 
breaking of an award were not to be 
subject to conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedure and the application of additional 
penalties to an employer would not be 
automatic. In addition to the penalties 
provided for in the 1938 law, the proposal 
would have made an employer ineligible to 
be on the executive of an employers’ 
organization and given authority to the 
Minister of Labour and Social Security to 
deprive a union, for a specified period, of 
the power to bargain collectively. 

This proposal was vehemently attacked 
in the parliamentary assemblies. It was 
pointed out that the proposed system of 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration and 
enforcement of conciliation agreements and 
arbitration awards by severe penalties 
would deprive employees of the right to 
strike except in the rare case where an 
employer refused to comply with an award. 
The system of penalties was unfair because 
while employers would mind very little 
the fines and other “moral sanctions” 
employees who broke an arbitration award 
could be dismissed without notice and lose 
their seniority and other rights. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing arbitration awards where 
the parties were not willing to accept them 
was also pointed out. The law as passed 
showed no trace of the proposal for 
penalties. 

Another point in which the 1950 law 
differs from the 1938 law is that it does 
not require conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedures to be followed before any strike 
or lockout takes place. It provides that a 
strike does not break the employment con- 
tract unless there is serious misconduct on 
the part of the employees. 

Out of a total of 6,500 disputes occurring 
between March 1, 1950, and the end of 
1952, only 395 came before official concilia- 
tion commissions and only 124 of them were 
settled by conciliation. These figures for 
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conciliation do not include the conciliation 
services carried out by inspectors of the 
Department of Labour or the conciliation 
resulting from provisions in collective 
agreements. Only five arbitration awards 
were reported to the Minister of Labour 
since the law went into effect. 

The author concludes that the efficacy of 
conciliation and arbitration procedures 
seems to depend to a certain extent on 
whether or not they are compulsory. The 
voluntary system established in 1892 and 
the system of compulsory conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration established in 1950 


both brought fewer results than the com- 


pulsory system tried in the 1980's. 


The second section of the article gives 
a detailed account of the 395 disputes 
mentioned above which were referred to 
conciliation commissions from March 1950 
to December 1952. Of these 395 disputes, 
152 were referred in the 10 months of 1950 
after the law went into effect, 162 in 1951 
and 81 in 1952. From May 1952 the 
number of disputes referred for concilia- 
tion declined rapidly; only 24 disputes 
‘were submitted during the last eight 
months of the year. The proportion of the 
total number of disputes submitted for 
official conciliation was 7 per cent in 1950, 
6-4 per cent in 1951, and 2-6 per cent in 
1952. 

Of the 395 disputes submitted, seven 
could not be dealt with by the commissions 
for various reasons. In 264 of them, the 
result was a report of no agreement. In 24 
of these the employer failed to appear. In 
106 cases agreement or partial agreement 
was reached and in 18 the parties continued 
negotiations. From May 1952 the number 
of settlements reached declined from 
approximately one out of two disputes 
to only two out of the 24 dealt with. 
During the same period the percentage of 
employers who refused to appear increased. 

Almost all of the 395 disputes were 
referred for conciliation by employees and 
chiefly by unions. In cases where the 
prefect took the initiative it was to pre- 
vent a long conflict in which the public 
would suffer, for instance a strike among 
dockers or workers producing gas for a big 
city. 


In 90 per cent of the disputes the issue 
was wages; the next largest group con- 
cerned lay-offs. These disputes were the 
most difficult to settle. In a majority of 
the other disputes an agreement was 
reached. Employers were most unyielding 
over questions of lay-off, particularly lay- 
off of strikers, and frequently did not 
appear to discuss the question. In 85 per 
cent of disputes concerning lay-offs no 
agreement was reached. 

A majority of the disputes were sub- 
mitted after a long delay and after strikes 
had already occurred. The employees did 
not immediately request conciliation and 
another long delay occurred between the 
time the request was made and the time 
the commission met. 

In many cases the commission members 
were unanimous in condemning the unco- 
operative attitude of certain employers, who 
sometimes refused to appear and who 
either denied the jurisdiction of the 
commission or announced in advance that 
recourse to conciliation was useless as they 
would not change their position. Another 
factor handicapping the usefulness of the 
commissions was that the representatives 
of the parties were frequently not author- 
ized to sign an agreement on behalf of the 
parties. Also the commission often could 
not learn the facts of the disputes, as each 
party presented its case and the commis- 
sion could not determine what was the 
real situation. 

The author found the diminishing use 
of conciliation during 1952 disquieting. 
The attitude of employers was growing 
more rigid, partly as a result of the law 
of July 18, 1952, applying to the minimum 
wage an automatic wage escalator related 
to the cost of living. He suggests several 
changes which might increase the efficacy 
of conciliation services. These include 
establishing a penalty for the refusal of a 
party to appear before a commission, giving 
the representatives who appear authority 
to sign a conciliation agreement, reducing 
the delays in the procedure, providing 
appropriate means for the commission to 
learn the exact circumstances of a dispute, 
and encouraging the issuing of reeommenda- 
tions which will form the basis for future 
negotiations in cases where conciliation has 
failed. 


The demand for older workers has risen during the past year in the United 


States, according to a survey of 125 public and private employment agencies by 
the Northwestern Life Insurance Company. 


agencies in 46 cities reported that job openings for older workers have increased. 
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Three of every five employment 
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: Unemployment Insurance 


_ a 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance benefit continued upward trend in 
November, 1953, statistics* show. Each province recorded increases 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit continued the 
upward trend in November, with increases 
recorded in each province. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 
188,881 claims were received at local offices 
across Canada during the month, compared 
with 123,177 in October and 123,418 in 
November 1952. 


Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on November 30 num- 
bered 238,516 (188,023 males and 50,493 
females), compared with 153,604 (113,651 
males and 39,953 females) on October 31 
and 161,912 (125,330 males and 36,582 
females) on November 30, 1952. An addi- 
tional 44,833 active claims were recorded 
for November 30 this year, of which 30,944 
were for short-time claimants and 13,889 
were on behalf of claimants temporarily 
separated from their employment. 

Adjudicators disposed of 164,965 initial 
and renewal claims, of which 135,808 were 
entitlements to benefit. Of the 29,157 
claims categorized as “not entitled to 
benefit,” 16,982 did not establish a benefit 
year, while the remainder were disqualified 
under one or more of the additional con- 
ditions required for the receipt of benefit. 
Total disqualifications numbered 15,873 
(including 3,698 on revised claims); the 
chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 6,124; “not unemployed” 2,797 (in 
68 per cent of these cases, the duration of 
the disqualification period was six days or 
less); “not capable of and not available 
for work” 1,885 cases. 


New beneficiaries during November 
totalled 94,642, compared with 65,980 in 
October and 68,034 in November 1952. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


A total of $10,172,035 was paid during 
November in respect of 3,337,519 unem- 
ployed days, compared with $7,603,667 and 
2,506,254 days during October and $6,435,444 
and 2,158,920 days during November 1952. 

During the week November 28- 
December 4, 177,711 beneficiaries received 
$3,118,704 in payment for 1,008,634 unem- 
ployed days, compared with 118,730 bene- 
ficiaries who received $2,015,545 during the 
week October 31-November 6 in compen- 
sation for 663,026 unemployed days. For 
the week November 29-December 5, 1952, 
$1,883,934 was paid to 112,319 beneficiaries 
in compensation for 626,554 unemployed 
days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week November 28-December 4, 1953, was 
$3.09, while for the week October 31- 
November 6, it was $3.04. During the 
week November 29-December 5, 1952, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.01. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the month show that insurance books 
or contribution cards have been issued to 
4,388,465 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1953. 

At November 30, employers registered 
numbered 253,879, an increase of 1,747 
during the month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 971, September 29, 1953 


Held: (1) That a carpenter who refused to 
apply for general carpentry work on a 
bridge construction project on the grounds 
that he was a “finish” carpenter and that 
his state of health did not permit him to 
work on high scaffolds had, without good 
cause, refused to apply for a situation in 
suitable employment within the meaning of 
Section 40(1)(a) of the Act. 

(2) That in view of his previous record 
of employment and the other circwmstances 
of the case, the period of disqualification 
was reduced from siz to two weeks. 


Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 36 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on February 138, 
1953, and stated therein that he had been 
employed in “A”, a city in Alberta, as a 
carpenter at a wage of $1.60 an hour from 
January 22, 1953, to February 11, 1953, 
when he was laid off because of a shortage 
of work. 

On February 13, 1953, also, the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission notified the claimant of an 
offer of employment of indefinite duration 
as a carpenter on a bridge construction 
project in “A”, at a wage of $1.65 an hour, 
which was five cents an hour higher than 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district 
for that type of work. The hours of work 
were eight a day and 44 a week (day work). 
The claimant refused to apply for the 
employment on the grounds that he was a 
finish carpenter and that he did not care to 
work on high scaffolds. 

The insurance officer disqualified him 
from receipt of benefit for a period of six 
weeks as from February 14, 1953, because, 
in his opinion, he had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment within the meaning of Section 
40(1)(a) of the Act. 

In his appeal to a court of referees, the 
claimant reiterated that the carpentry work 
offered was not in his line and also that 
he could not work on high scaffolds because 
of the state of his health. 

The court of referees which heard the 
case unanimously upheld the decision of 
the insurance officer. The court commented 
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that an unemployed carpenter claiming 
benefit under the Act should not be allowed 
to draw a distinction between the types 
of carpentry work he would be willing to 
accept and that in this case it was unlikely 
that the claimant would have been required 
to work on the scaffold to any extent since 
most of his time would have been spent 
on the ground preparing materials for 
erection. 

Following the court’s decision, the 
manager of the local office wrote to the 
bridge construction company requesting in- 
formation as to the height of the scaffold 
and the amount of work that a carpenter 
would be required to do thereon. The 
company replied that the scaffold was 
approximately 30 feet above the water level 
and that “the men were not on the scaffold 
very much”. 


From the decision of the court of 
referees, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to 
the Umpire, contending that there was a 
big difference between the work of a finish 
carpenter and that of a general construction 
carpenter and that a man who had special- 
ized in a particular type of carpentry work 
had little or no knowledge of any other 
kind in the trade. 


Conclusions—There is a great deal of 
merit in the argument that a “finish” 
carpenter should not be expected to accept 
an offer of work as a “rough” carpenter 
immediately upon becoming unemployed, 
as the work of a “finish” carpenter might 
be so different from that of a “rough” 
carpenter that the two occupations must be 
considered separate and distinct. How- 
ever, the claimant who refuses a job on 
that ground must adduce satisfactory 
evidence that his training, skill and long 
practice as a “finish” carpenter render the 
job unsuitable for him. 


The evidence in this case does not allow 
one to conclude that the work notified to 
the claimant with the ........ Construction 
Company was so different in character 
from the carpentry work he was accus- 
tomed to that it was not suitable within 
the meaning of the Act. I have noted 


from the file that while working for the 
aes Meer School Division No. 4 (from May 
1952 to January 1953) he did general as 
well as “finish” carpentry work. I have 
also noted that the wage offered by the 
abit i Construction Company was higher 
than that which he received in his two 
previous employments. As to his conten- 
tion that his health did not permit him to 
work on scaffolds and above water, he has 
failed to substantiate it with satisfactory 
evidence. 

However, taking into consideration his 
previous record of employment, the fact 
that he had been unemployed only one 
day when the job as a general construction 
carpenter was notified to him and the 
nature of the working conditions relative 
thereto, I feel that the period of disquali- 
fication previously imposed should be 
reduced from six to two weeks and I so 
direct. 


Decision CU-B 973, September 29, 1953 
Held: That the claimant, who was dismissed 
from her employment because she had 
taken a day off after having been refused 
permission to do so, had lost her employ- 
ment by reason of her own misconduct 
within the meaning of Section 41(1) of the 
Act. 

Material Facts of Case—The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on March 23, 1953, 
stating that she had lost her employment 
as a sewing machine operator on March 20, 
1953, under the following circumstances: 
On the morning of March 20, she had 
informed the employer over the telephone 
that she would not be at work that day 
because she had to attend to a personal 
matter and that evening she received a 
letter from him to the effect that her 
services were no longer required. 

In the confirmation of separation, the 
employer reported that the claimant was 
dismissed because of absenteeism. In 
response to a request from the local office 
for detailed information relative thereto, 
the employer stated that during the three 
months prior to the claimant’s dismissal she 
had been absent ten and a half days and 
on March 20, when her services were 
urgently required at the factory she took 
the day off to do her housework so as to be 
free to go out over the week-end in her and 
her husband’s new automobile, which had 
been delivered the night before. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for a 
period of one week under Section 41(1) of 
the Act on the ground that “she had been 
responsible for losing her employment”. 


& es 
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From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a court of referees, 
before which she appeared. The court, 
after having heard her testimony that the 
ten and a half days she was absent from 
work was caused chiefly on account of 
illness and that she had supplied the 
employer with a medical certificate to that 
effect, came to the unanimous conclusion 
that one day’s absence does not amount to 
misconduct within the meaning of the Act 
and, therefore, the claimant had not been 
responsible for losing her employment on 
March 20, 1953. 

From the decision of the court of 
referees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the Umpire. 

The claimant’s union requested an oral 
hearing of the case before the Umpire and 
it was held in Ottawa on July 22, 1953. 
The union was represented by A. Andras, 
Assistant Research Director of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission by the 
Acting Chief Claims Officer. 


Conclusions—Mr. Andras admitted 
before me that the claimant’s reason for 
her absence from work on March 20, 
1953, was not of an “emergency nature” 
but he contended that the court of 
referees was right in holding that one 
day’s absence does not amount to mis- 
conduct within the meaning of Section 
41(1) of the Act. 

The fact that a person absents himself 
from work for one day does not neces- 
sarily prove that he has committed an act 
of misconduct within the meaning of the 
Act. It all depends on the circumstances 
of the case. 

In this instance, it is relevant to note 
that the claimant had asked for and was 
refused leave of absence for the day in 
question on account of pressure of business. 
It is also relevant to note that her record 
of attendance had not been too good. 

Mr. Andras further contended that the 
insurance officer must have had some doubt 
in his mind as to the claimant’s guilt since 
he only imposed one week’s disqualification. 

For some time past it has been the con- 
tention of union representatives when 
appearing before me that insurance officers 
should exercise more frequently their dis- 
cretionary power in fixing the length of 
periods of disqualification under the Act. 
The insurance officer has exercised his 
discretionary power in this case in imposing 
only one week’s disqualification, no doubt 
because he felt that, although the claimant 
was guilty of misconduct, the nature of her 
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offence did not warrant the full period of 
disqualification of six weeks. I should 
think that the insurance officer’s leniency 
should not serve to cast a reflection on 
the merit of his decision. 

Mr. Andras finally submitted that in cases 
of misconduct, the employer should be 
requested to appear before the court of 
referees. While there is no provision in 
the Act which compels an employer to 


appear before a court of referees or the 
Umpire, I feel that Mr. Andras’ point is 
well taken and that whenever possible the 
employer should be urged to attend such 
hearings. 

For those reasons, the appeal is main- 
tained and the disqualification previously 
imposed by the insurance officer is rein- 
stated as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to the claimant. 


Just off the Press: 


Provincial Labour Standards (1953) 


An annual publication providing a ready compari- 
son of the legislative standards in effect in all 
provinces concerning child labour, holidays, 
hours of work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day 
and workmen's compensation. Price: 10 cents. 


Apprenticeship in Canada (new revision) 
A bulletin outlining provincial apprenticeship 
plans, with details of their methods of operation. 


In English and French. Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report of Department of Labour 


covering the fiscal year ending March 31, 1953. 


Available in English and French. Price: 25 cents. 


Workmen's Compensation in Canada 
(1953) 


An annual publication that sets out similarities 
and differences in provincial Workmen's Com- 
pensation Acts and contains tables showing the 
benefits payable and the industrial diseases 
compensated under each Act. Price: 10 cents. 


OBTAINABLE FROM: 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 

During December the Department of Labour prepared 107 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 79 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (November Report)...... 203 $3,800,821 .00 
EMER CA oe ree ears no oo TA Aecaie, sipiare.d tiv'e oe, santé x ee 15 126,693 .33 
ieguloVites a qin eid Se ca eho Se RRR EE -ema ey: 1 6,100.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
eurrently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages gerlerally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(d) no employee shall be discriminated against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee has made a complaint with respect to such 


discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 

During December the sum of $935.23 was collected from three employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 67 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: L G Rawding Construc- 
tion Ltd, landscaping & construction of 
drives. Hastern Passage N S: Acadia Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of walks & 


drives. Ajax Ont: Dickson-Larkey Welding 
& Steel Construction Ltd, extension to 
steam main; Marino Construction, con- 
struction of storm sewer «& road. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of power plant bldg; 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of 
storm sewers, sanitary sewers, water storage 
& reservoir, etc; Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of access 
roads & parking areas. Halfax N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of mess, Garrison Barracks. Chatham 
N B: R E Stewart Construction Corpora- 
tion, construction of telecommunications 
bldg; W S McKnight Ltd, connecting-up 
of boiler & supply & installation of 
auxiliary equipment, RCAF Station. 
Moncton N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of accommodation bldg. 
Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Construction 
Corporation, construction of combined 
parachute safety equipment & workshop 
bldg. St Hubert P Q: Reid & Cambridge 
Ltd, connecting-up of boiler & supply 
& installation of auxiliary equipment; 
Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of 
combined parachute safety equipment & 
workshop bldg. Val d’Or P Q; Northland 
Construction Co, construction of combined 
ME garage & workshop bldg. Camp Borden 


Ont: Swansea Construction Co Lid, con- 
struction of storm sewers, sanitary sewers, 
septic tanks, etc; Nap Beauchamp Con- 
struction Co, construction of headquarters 
bldg extension; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Co, *relocation of rail switch & siding at 
RCASC Coal Yard. Etobicoke Ont: The 
Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construc- 
tion of Raw Material Preparation bldg for 
Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd. Long 
Branch Ont: Storms Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of tire testing bldg. Petawawa 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of garage & POL service station. Mac- 
donald Man: Manitoba Power Commission, 
*modification of electric power substation, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake. Alta: E M 
Cleve (Lloydminster) Ltd, construction of _ 
officers’ quarters bldg, RCAF Station. 
Edmonton Alta: Bennett & White 
(Alberta) Ltd, construction of inflammable 
stores bldg. Namao Alta: Canadian Brown 
Steel Co Ltd, installation of steel tanks, 
RCAF Station. Aldergrove B C: Sorensen 
Construction Co, construction of recrea- 
tion hall. Comox B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of unit transmitter bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Standard Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to bldg No 90, HMCS 
Dockyard. Chatham N B: Maritime 
Engineering Ltd, exterior painting of 
houses, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: 
Arthur Hall, interior & exterior painting 


of houses, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: 
David Ross Construction, construction of 
addition to drill & recreation hall, RCAF 
Station. Petawawa Camp Ont: Norman 
A Lock & Son, exterior painting to bldgs, 
Magazine Area. 


Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Halifax N 8: Carter & Smith Ltd, in- 
stallation of electrical system, Cavalier 
Bldg; Murphy & Wharton Ltd, installation 
of heating system, Cavalier Bldg. Calgary 
Alta: Assiniboia Construction Co, exten- 
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sion to tank, Rating & Experimental 
Station. Between Revelstoke and Boat 
Encampment B C: Pacific Diamond Drilling 
Co Ltd, drilling work on the polbs 
River. 


Department of Public Works 


Murray River P E I: R A Blyth, wharf 
repairs. Church Point N S: Kenney Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. 
Pleasant Bay N S: Allen R. MacDonald, 
Willie MacDonald, John A MacDonald & 
Albert MacDonald, construction of break- 
water. Hardwicke N B: Whalen Bros Con- 
struction, wharf replacement. Jonquiere 
P Q: Wilfrid Legare Inc, erection of public 
bldg. Lac des Seize Iles P Q: A Daris, 
construction of wharf. Levis P Q: Louis 
Donolo Ine, erection of public bldg. Port 
Daniel East P Q: Joseph E Deraiche, 
construction of landing. Shigawake P Q: 
James S Watt, wharf reconstruction. 
Collingwood Ont: Canadian Dredge & 
Dock Co Ltd, harbour improvements, east 
harbour wall reconstruction. Marathon 
Ont: John E Dagsvik, construction of 
publie bldg. Meaford Ont: Marples Ridg- 
way Ltd, repairs to harbour west wall. 
Ottawa Ont: Roland O’Hara, alterations to 
Defence Research Bldg, John Street; R F 
Walsh Co Ltd, repointing of masonry & 
repairs to flashings & roofs, Supreme Court 
Bldg; R F Walsh Co Ltd, repairs & point- 
ing of stonework, etc, Justice Bldg; Ross 
Meagher Ltd, installation of freight ele- 
vator, etc, Jackson Bldg; John E Shore, 
conversion of tobacco curing barn; John E 
Shore, wash room addition, Forage Divi- 
sion, Seed Bldg, Central Experimental 
Farm; Universal Electric, installation of 
electrical lighting system, 552 Booth St. 
Saugeen River (Southampton) Ont: Intru- 
sion Prepakt Ltd, reconstruction of pier. 


Toronto Ont: Ontario Construction Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements (circulating 
channel repairs). Tweed Ont: St Lawrence 
Contracting Co Ltd, erection of public 
building. Tisdale Sask: Rendek Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Alexis Creek B C: 
Sorensen Construction Co, construction of 
RCMP Detachment Bldg. Arrowhead 
B C: Greenlees Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf. Ford’s Cove B C: 
J Larsen & G H Grieve, removal of exist- 
ing wharf, approach & gangway, construc- 
tion of approach. wharfhead, relocation of 
existing floats & extension of rock mound 
breakwater. Fraser River (Douglas Island) 
B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Kelsey Bay B C: 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs & construction of float. Kitimat 
BC: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf & breakwater. New 
Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, protection pier repairs, 
railway bridge. North Vancouver (Burrard 
Inlet) B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of floats 
(marine basin). Port Edward B C: Fraser 
Valley Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Detachment Bldg. Qualicum Beach (French 
Creek) B C: Ed Walsh & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two rock mound breakwaters. 
Sooke (Whiffen Spit) B C: Pacific Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, construction of protec- 
tion work. Stuart Island B C: F R Gagne, 
float renewal. Victoria B C: Yarrows Ltd, 
*construction of steel suction dredge. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: The Canadian Bridge Co 
Ltd, supply, fabrication, delivery & erec- 
tion of radar tower. Dartmouth N 8S: 
Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of steel sheet piling wharf extension. Cartier- 
ville P Q: J R Robillard, construction of 
garage. Dorval P Q: La Cie de Construc- 


tion & Paving Dubuc Ltee, installation of 


airport lighting facilities. Graham Ont: 
Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construction of 
dwelling. Prince Albert Sask: General 
Gravel Surfacing Co, construction of run- 
way including connecting taxi strip & park- 
ing area. Penhold Alta: Accurate Electric, 
construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Vocational Training by Television 


Vocational training by television was demonstrated recently at the opening 
ceremonies of the National College of Rubber Technology, London, England. 
Pictures taken by an industrial television camera in a ground-floor shop in the new 
school were viewed on a 27-inch monitor installed in the lecture theatre. 
180 students were able to see clearly details of processes and machinery that 
normally can be seen only by four or five at a time, standing around the machine. 
Questions asked in the theatre were answered through an inter-com system and 
the answers illustrated by the demonstrator in the shop. 


There, 


Wases. Hours and | 
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Working Conditions 


Working Conditions at Head Offices 


of Canadian Life Insurance Companies 


Five-day week almost universal, work-week of 373 hours most common 
working schedule, annual two-week vacation typical, at least seven 


statutory holidays granted at life insurance companies’ head offices 


The five-day week is almost universal 
for employees working at head offices of 
Canadian life insurance companies, and 
other aspects of employment conditions 
meet fairly advanced standards, according 
to the annual survey of working conditions 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, which last 
April for the first time included life insur- 
ance companies.* 

Returns were received from 26 life insur- 
ance companies, which employed at their 
Canadian head offices more than 10,000 
office workers. The average size of the 
establisments was comparatively large, the 
staff numbering about 400 employees. Only 
half a dozen offices had fewer than 100 
employees. . About two-thirds of the 
workers were female. 


Standard Weekly Hours 
35and under’ \v. ene eee eee 
Over 35 and under 374 
B7E oc ae ses tree ae owatce Conn tae eee 
Over 374 and under 40 


Total firms and employees........ 

More than 99 per cent of the employees 
were with 25 companies reporting a 5-day 
week. 


Vacations with Pay—Head offices of all 
26 companies submitting returns to the 
survey were in provinces where at least 
one week’s vacation with pay, or its 
‘Minder is mandatory under provincial 
aw. 


“Articles summarizing working conditions 
of office employees in Canadian manufac- 
turing appeared in the Lasour GazetTe in 
the November 1953 issue, p. 1665, and of 
office employees in Canadian banks, in the 
January issue, p. 152. 
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Most of the workers, at April 1, 1953, 
were on a standard work-week of 374 hours 
or less. All were eligible for an annual 
vacation of at least two weeks, while a 
majority could become eligible for three- 
and four-week vacations after longer ser- 
vice. Sixteen of the offices reported 
observance of 10 or more statutory holidays. 

A summary of the findings of the survey 
follows. 

Standard Hours per Week—The most 
common working schedule among the com- 
panies reporting was 374 hours. This 
schedule was reported by 11 companies 
employing about 40 per cent of the workers. 
Another 44 per cent of the employees had 
a shorter work week, ranging from 324 to 
37 hours. The following table gives a 
distribution of establishments and office 
employees by length of work week in 
hours :— 


Number of Employees 
Establishments Number Per Cent 
7 1;172 12 
6 3,308 32 
11 4,033 40 
2 1,674 16 
26 10,187 100 


As indicated in the table below, the 
typical worker at a head office of a life 
insurance company receives an annual two- 
week vacation until he has been with the 
company for 15 years, when he becomes 
eligible for three weeks. Four-week vaca- 
tions, which are not common in most 
industries surveyed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, may be enjoyed by many 
life insurance workers after 20 or 25 years’ 
service. 

Four companies with 1,200 employees 
grant vacation credits on a sliding scale, 
usually in terms of an additional day or 
days per year of service. Such information 


is shown in the table only where such 
scaled vacations constitute two, three or 
four weeks. 

Three companies with 1,350 employees 
give a fourth week’s vacation after the 
twenty-fifth year of service and again on 


Length of Vacation 
and Service Requirement 
Two weeks with pay 
ATter ONG VeATiOr GES, « oliaersiswn sess cd ss 


Three weeks with pay 
AT uate A) PERRIS! OF GRE Tc ccc ses as 0-arawdir's 
15 years 
20 years 
25 years 


it eC CRRA ee Cee ee ee 
Cee ere eer esses eereesese 


Four weeks with pay 
After: 20 years 
25 years 

30-35 vears 


ee ee ay 


Statutory Holidays—Among the life in- 
surance companies covered, the practice of 
more than half, with about 57 per cent of 
the employees, was to observe and pay 


Number of Paid 
Statutory Holidays 


Twenty-three companies, with more than 
9,000 employees, reported the practice of 
granting a meal allowance to employees 
required to work overtime. ‘Two firms 
(1,800 employees) reported giving compen- 
sating time off and two firms with 1,500 
employees indicated a premium pay policy 
for overtime. A transportation allowance 
was reported as being given by two firms 
with 1,100 workers. 

All but five of the companies replied in 
the affirmative to the question “Do you 


each fifth anniversary thereafter. This 
practice is not shown in the table, since 
it does not constitute an “annual” vacation. 
The two-, three-, and four-week vaca- 
tions reported, and an indication of service 
requirements, are as follows:— 


Employees 
Number of Firms Number Per Cent 
26 10,187 100 
y 944 9 
12 6,907 68 
6 1,474 14 
Z 248 2 
23 9,573 93 
3 1,607 16 
5 3,265 32 
2 1,293 13 
10 6,165 61 


their employees for 10 or more statutory 
holidays. In no case is the number less 
than seven. The holiday practice in the 
26 companies is detailed below :— 


Employees 
Number of Firms Number Per Cent 
3 1,960 19 
5 1,681 16 
2 771 8 
7 1,781 18 
6 3,068 30 
Z 926 9 
26 10,187 100 


have a group pension plan?” Almost 
four-fifths of the employees were in firms 
reporting pension plans. All 26 firms indi- 
eated having a policy whereby employees 
are paid during absence from work due to 
sickness. Non-occupational sickness and 
accident benefit plans were reported by 24 
firms employing about 98 per cent of the 
workers. 

None of the companies reported having a 
collective agreement. 


- 85529—6 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, January 2, 1954 

The consumer price index dropped one- 
tenth of a point between December 1 and 
January 2, moving from 115-8 to 115-7. 
It was the third successive decline, although 
the smallest in a year, and brought the 
index to the same level as in January a 
year earlier. (The December 1 index was 
also identical with that a year earlier.) 

Declining food prices outweighed 
advances in the household operation, 
shelter and other commodities and services 
series. 

The food index declined 0-4 per cent 
from 112-1 to 111-6 as further decreases 
in eggs, combined with scattered lower 
prices for other food items, proved more 
important than small advances for most 
meats and vegetables. 

Clothing prices were generally stable but 
slight decreases affecting several items were 
sufficient to move the index down 0:1 per 
cent to 110-1. 


Changes in the household operation series 
were more pronounced, with increases for 
furniture, cleaning supplies and household 
help but decreases for washing machines, 
cotton sheets and glassware resulting in an 
over-all advance of only 0:1 per cent to 
117-5 for this group. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


The shelter index moved from 125-2 to 
125-4 as rents continued to rise frac- 
tionally. 

Among other commodities and services, 
increases were recorded for several items 
of drugs and personal care; newspaper 
rates were reported higher in three cities. 
These changes advanced the group index 
from 116-3 to 116-4. 

The index one year earlier (January 2, 
1953) was also 115-7. Group indexes on 
that date were: food 113-5, shelter 122-3, 
clothing 109-7, household operation 116-5, 
and other commodities and services 116-7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1, 1953 


All ten regional consumer price indexes 
registered decreases between November 2 
and December 1, 1953. The declines ranged 
from 0-2 to 0-4 per cent. 


Food indexes moved down substantially 
in all centres, mainly because of lower 
quotations for eggs, potatoes and most 
meats. 


Higher rents were recorded in all but 
two cities, the largest increases occurring 
in Winnipeg and Toronto. In clothing, 
scattered changes were reported; indexes 
were unchanged in four cities, slightly 
higher in one and fractionally lower in the 
remaining five. Predominant price patterns 
in the household operation group were 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Index 1949=100 


0 
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sizeable declines in refrigerator prices in -six 
cities, higher laundry and shoe repair rates 
in most cities and general increases for 
laundry soap and _ detergents. Other 
commodities and _ services series were 
unchanged in seven cities, while fractional 
changes occurred in Halifax, Montreal and 
Winnipeg. The advance in Winnipeg 
resulted mainly from an increase in gasoline 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November 2 and December 
1 were: Ottawa —0°5 to 115:5, Winnipeg 
—0°5 to 114-7, St. John’s —0-4 to 102-7,* 
Halifax —0-4 to 113-2, Saint John —0-4 to 
115-5, Saskatoon-Regina —0-4 to 113-3, 
Edmonton-Calgary —0-4 to 114-5, Montreal 
—0:3 to 116:7, Toronto —0-2 to 117-6 and 
Vancouver —0-2 to 116-3. 


Wholesale Prices in 1953 


The general wholesale index fluctuated 
narrowly in 1953, the low point for the year 
being 218-8 and the high, 222-4. 

The December 1953 index of 219-0 was 1 
per cent below the level of December 1952 
but fractionally higher than the November 
1953 index of 218-8. 


Most of the larger aggregate indexes 
stood at lower levels at the end of the vear 
than 12 months earlier. Five of the eight 
major group indexes of the general whole- 
sale price index, as well as the residential 
and non-residential building materials price 
index, were all lower in December 1953 
than in December 1952. 


Both the consumer price index and the 
general wholesale price index reached post- 
war peaks after the outbreak of the Korean 
hostilities in June 1950 and both series 
increased almost the same amount. The 
retail index rose 16 per cent to a peak 
reached in January 1952; the wholesale 
index rose 16:5 per cent to a peak reached 
in July 1951. 


While the consumer price index declined 
approximately 2 per cent over four months 
after the peak and has remained relatively 
unchanged since May 1952, the wholesale 
index declined almost steadily for 15 
months after reaching its peak, for a total 
drop of 9-6 per cent, and has been practi- 
cally unchanged since October 1952. 


Consumer Price Trends in 1953 


Retail prices, as measured by the con- 
sumer price index, were notably stable in 
1953 and averaged 0-9 per cent lower than 
those prevailing in 1952. The slight drop 


“Index on base June 1951—100. 


from 1952 to 1953 was the first decline in 
the yearly average during the war and 
post-war period. 

The level position of the index during 
the 12 months that ended in December 
1953 was a continuation of the plateau 
established during the latter half of 1952. 

The remarkable stability of the total 
consumer price index during 1953 may be 
judged from the fact that at no time during 
the year was the index more than 1 per 
cent from the year’s average of 115-5. 
This reflected both stable prices within 
certain areas of the index and compensat- 
ing upward and downward movements 
between other areas. 

The total index dipped from 115-8 at 
December 1, 1952, to 114°4 at May 1, 1953; 
rose to 116:7 over the next five months 
and returned to 115-8 on December 1, 
1953. The two main turning points, at 
May and October, can be traced to move- 
ments of the food index, which largely 
determined the pattern of the total index. 
The steady fall in the food component 
from 114-1 at December 1952 to 110-1 at 
May was mainly attributable to declines 
in beef, vegetable and butter prices. In- 
creases for eggs, pork, bread, flour and 
coffee contributed to the rise in the food 
index between May and October, when it 
reached a high for the year of 115-5. 

In the shelter group, steady fractional 
gains were recorded in all months except 
March. This was a continuation of the 
movement of this series since early 1950. 
Both rent and home ownership contributed 
to the advance, with rent maintaining a 
slight edge over the other series through- 
out the year. 

On average, the clothing index was 1:5 
per cent lower in 1953 than in 1952, with 
four of the five sub-group indexes averag- 
ing from 1-1 to 2-6 per cent lower. No 
pronounced monthly movements in cloth- 
ing occurred, the highest and lowest 
monthly indexes deviating not more than 
0-5 per cent from the yearly average of 
110-1. 

The household operation index advanced 
1-1 per cent between December 1952 and 
December 1953, most of the rise occurring 
during the latter half of the year. 

The home furnishings sub-group index 
fluctuated narrowly over the year, making 
a net gain of only 0-3 per cent from 


December 1952 to December 1953. 


The trend. in other commodities and 
services was generally upward as the ser- 
vices component of the group continued 
its slow advance. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, December 1953* 


Fewer work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes occurred in 
1953 than in 1952, declining from 222 in 
1952 to 166 in 1953. The number of 
workers involved and the resulting idleness 
were both less than half the totals for 
1952. In 1953, 54,391 workers were involved 
and in 1952, 120,818. The time loss in 
1953 was 1,322,929 man-days, compared with 
2.879.955 days in 1952. 

During the first six months of 1953 
comparatively little time was lost. In July, 
stoppages began in the gold and copper 
mining industry in northern Ontario and 
Quebec and by October some 7,000 workers 
at 12 mines were involved. By the end of 
the year the idleness resulting from these 
disputes amounted to 641,560 days, or 48 
per cent of the total for the year. Settle- 
ment at one mine was reached late in 
December 

Other disputes causing substantial time 
loss were: lumber mill workers in northern 
and southern interior British Columbia; 
truckers in southwestern Ontario; clothing 
and hosiery factory workers at Montreal, 
Que.; paper mill workers at Beauharnois 
and Crabtree Mills, Que.; steel mill 
workers at Winnipeg, Man.; and _ shoe 
factory workers at Preston, Ont. 

Wages and related benefits were the 
central issues in 94 of the 166 stoppages 
in 1953, causing 93 per cent of the total 
idleness. Of the other disputes, 26 arose 
over dismissals, suspensions and lay-offs; 
_ 25 over causes affecting working conditions; 
19 over union questions; one over reduced 
hours; and one was an inter-union dispute. 


In December 1953, preliminary figures 
show 25 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 11,257 workers, with a time loss 
of 264,745 man-working days, compared 
with 35 strikes and lockouts in November 
1953, with 19,298 workers involved and a 
loss of 287,316 days. In December 1952 
there were 18 strikes and lockouts, 3,646 
workers involved and a loss of 47,279 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December 1953 was 0-32 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 
November 1953, 0:35 per cent; December 
1952, 0-05 per cent; the year 1953, 0-13 
per cent; and 1952, 0-29 per cent. 

Of the 25 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in December 1953, four were settled 
in favour of the workers; two in favour 
of the employers; two were compromise 
settlements; and two were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the year 15 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in the footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; and garage 
ey at Saint John, N.B., on February 9, 
1953. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LAsour Gazette from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from the International Labour 
Office Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in October 1953 was 197 
and 15 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 212 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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_ workers, over questions of trade union 


in progress, 39,900 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 116,000 working days 
caused. 

Of the 197 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in October, eight 
directly involving 1,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 84, 
directly involving 11,200 workers, over 
other wage questions; two, directly involy- 
ing 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 31, directly involving 10,700 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 63, directly involving 5,100 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; six, directly involving 6,400 


principle; and three, directly involving 900 
workers, were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


United States 
Preliminary United States figures for 1953 
show 5,100 work stoppages resulting from 


labour-management disputes, in which 
2,300,000 workers were involved. The time 
loss for all work stoppages during the year 
amounted to 27,000,000 days. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1952 are 5,117 stoppages, 
3,540,000 workers and a time loss of 
59,100,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GazerTTe. 


List No. 66. 


Accident Prevention 

1. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Requirements of State Safety Codes for 
Abrasive Wheels compared with American 
Standard Safety Code for the Use, Care 
and Protection of Abrasive Wheels—B7 .1— 
1947. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 1 chart. 


2. U.S. National Bureau of Standards. 
Live Loads on Floors in Buildings, by 
John W. Dunham, Guttorm N. Brekke and 
George N. Thompson. Washington, G.P.O., 
195292 Ep. 27. 


Agriculture 

3. McElveen, Jackson V. Low Produc- 
tion Farms, Their Location and Levels of 
Productivity, by Jackson V. McElveen and 
Kenneth L. Bachman. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 87. 

4. Smith, R. S. Father and Son Arrange- 
ments on the Farm, by R. S. Smith and 
S. W. Warren. Ithaca, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1953. Pp. 36. 


Apprenticeship 

5. Apprenticeship and Training Council 
for the Electrical Contracting Industry. 
Apprenticeship in the Electrical Contract- 
ing Industry. Jondon, 1953. Pp. 16. 


6. British Iron and Steel Federation. 
Education and Training in the Iron and 
Steel Industry ; Fourth Training Conference. 
London, 1952. Pp. 48. 


Civil Service 


7. New York (State) Department of 
Civil Service. Classification and Compen- 


sation Plan and Salary Schedules. Albany, 
1951. Pp. 194. 
8. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 


on Government Operations. Organization 
of Federal Executive Departments and 
Agencies; Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 32. 

9. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Appeals 
and Grievance Procedures in the Federal 
Government; A Report. Washington, 
G-P.0., 1953. Pp. 34. 

10. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Train- 
ing and Education in the Federal Govern- 


ment; A Report. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 24. 
Compulsory Labour 

11. Lipper, Elinor. Eleven Years in 


Soviet Prison Camps. Authorized transla- 
tion from the original German by Richard 
and Clara Winston. Chicago, Regnery, 
1951. Pp. 310. 

12. United Nations. Economic Social 
Council. Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour. Report. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1953. Pp. 619. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


13. International Labour Office. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
Part 1. Fourth item on the agenda. 


Geneva, 1953. 1 Volume. At head of title: 
Report 4(1). International Labour Con- 
ference. Thirty-seventh session, 1954. 
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14. Minnesota. Department of Educa- 
tion. Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Annual Report . 1969-53. St. 
Paul 195ee Pre t7: 


Economic Conditions 

15. Great Britain. 
Commercial 
Department. 
Commercial 


Board of Trade. 
Relations and Exports 
Finland; Economic and 

Conditions in Finland, by 


J. H. Wright. September 1952. London, 
H.M:S.0., 1953. Pp. 100. 
16. Great Britain. Treasury. United 


Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1949 to 


1952. No. 2. London, H.MS.O., 1953. 
Pp. 48. 

17. Nourse Edwin Griswold. Economics 
in the Public Service; Administrative 


Aspects of the Employment Act. 1st ed. 

New York, Harcourt, Brace. 1958. Pp. 511. 
18. Organization for 

nomie Co-operation. 


European Eco- 
Europe, the Way 
Ahead towards Economic Expansion and 
Dollar Balance. Fourth Annual Report of 
the OKEC. Paris, 1952. Pp. 358. 

19. Rogers, Forrest. The Sterling Area 
and the Dollar Problem. Toronto, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, 1953. 
Pp: 33. 


20. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Report covering the 
Period from 22 September 1951 to 1 August 
1952. New York, 1952. Pp. 122. 

21. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report ... on the January 1952 
Economic Report of the President with 
Supplemental and Minority Views and 
Materials prepared by the Staff on National 
Defense and the Economic Outlook for the 
Fiscal Year 1953. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 134. 


Education 


22. Hullfish, H. Gordon. Keeping our 
Schools Free. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1953. Pp. 28. 


23. International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
Department of Education and Research. 
Tips for Local Union Education Programs. 
Montreal, 1953? Pp. 35. 

24. Parmenter, Morgan D. 
ther Education. Rey. ed. 
Pp. 64. 


Your Fur- 
Toronto, 1953. 


Education, Vocational 


25. Keller, Franklin Jefferson. The 
Double-Purpose High School; closing the 
Gap between Vocational and Academic 
Preparation. New York, Harper, c1953. 
Pp. 207. 
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26. U.S. Office of Education. Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education; Policies 
and Recommendations for the Administra- 
tion of Vocational Education Programs 
under the Provisions of the Federal 
Vocational Education Acts. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 112. 


Employment Management 

27. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to develop an Under- 
study. Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 

28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to get a Better Labor 
Agreement. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to Select Better 
Employees. Washington, c1953. Pp. 12. 

30. Morse, Nancy C. Satisfactions in the 
White-Collar Job. Ann Arbor, Survey 
Research Center, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, 1953. 
Pp. Zoo: 

31. Society for the Advancement of 
Management. Proceedings, Lighth Annual 
Time ' Study and Methods Conference, 
Hotel Statler, New York City, April 16, 
17, 1968. New York, 1953. Pp. 124. 

32. Torff, Selwyn H. Collective Bargain- 
ing; Negotiations and Agreements. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Pp. 323. 


Friendly Societies 

33. Great Britain. Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Report, 1952. Part 3. 
Industrial. and Provident Societies. London, 
H.MS.O., 1953. 1 Pamphlet. 

34. Ireland (Eire) Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. Report for 1952. Dublin, 
Stationery Office, 1953. Pp. 41. 


Industrial Relations 

35. Quebee (City) Université Laval. 
Faculté des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. | Pro- 
blémes Humains du Travail. Québec, Les 
Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953. Pip. 160. 

36. Seidenberg, Jacob. The Labor In- 
junction in New York City, 1935-1950. 
Ithaca, Cornell University, 1953. Pp. 171. 

37. Shott, John G. Jssues in Labor- 


Management Relations. Washington, Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute, 1953. Pp. 75. 


Industry 

38. Auxier, G. W. The Story of Oil. 
Calgary, The Western Canada Petroleum 
Association, 1951. Pp. 68. 

39. Efficiency in the Nationalised In- 
dustries, by Sir Hubert Houldsworth, 
Henry Jones, Lord Latham, and Lord 


_ Citrine. Foreword by Herbert Morrison. 


London, Published for the Institute- of 
Public Administration by George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd., 1952. Pp. 65. 

40. Society of the Plastics Industry. 
Plastics; the Story of an Industry. 5th 
rev. ed. New York, 1953? Pp. 40. 


Insurance, Unemployment 

41. Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies. Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation Programs 
and Operations. Report. Washington, 


1953.. Pp, 10. 

42. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Unemployment Insurance. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 92. 

International Agencies 

43. International Labour Conference. 

35th, Geneva, 1952. Delegation from 


Great Britain. Report. London, H.M:.S.O., 
1953. Pp. 66. 

44. International Labour Office. Report 
of the Director-General, to the Asian 
Regional Conference. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 
91. 

45. Uhl, Alexander. The Assault on the 
U.N. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 
c1953. Pp. 35. 

46. U.S. Department of State. Office 
of Public Affairs. North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; Its Development and Signifi- 
cance. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 50. 


lron and Steel Industry and Trade 

47. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economie Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Coal and 
Iron Ore Resources of Asia and the Far 
East. Bangkok, 1952. Pp. 155. 


48. United Nations. Economie and 
Social Council. Economie Commission 
for Europe. The European Steel Indus- 
try and the Wide-Strip Mill; a Study of 
Production and Consumption trends in 
Flat Products, prepared by the Industry 
Division. Geneva, 1953. Pp. 100. 

49. U.S. Bureau of Mines. Materials 
Survey, Iron and Steel Scrap, compiled for 
the National Security Resources Board by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, with the co- 
operation of the Geological Survey. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. 1 Volume. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

50. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Progress 
of the Labor Legislation. Tokyo, 1952. 
Pp. 65. 

51. U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board. Seventeenth Annual Report... 
for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 388. 


= — 


52. U.S. National Seurity Resources 
Board. State and Municipal Fair Employ- 
ment Legislation. Staff Report to the Sub- 
committee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on Labor 


and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 

Highty-second Congress, second — session 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 21. 

538. U.S. Women’s Bureau. State 

Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, July 1, 


1942-March 1, 19538. Washington, 1953. 
Pp. 84. 
Labour Organization 

54.Government of India Press 
Workers’ Union. Annual Report, 1949- 
50. Bombay, 1950. Pp. 31, 17. 


55. Malaya (Federation) Registrar of 
Trade Unions. Annual Report of the 
Trade Unions Registry for the Year 19652. 
Kuala Lumpur, Government Press, 1953. 
Pp. 69. 

56. Maritime Marine Workers’ Federa- 
tion. Proceedings of 7th Annual Conven- 
tion, 1952. Halifax, 1952. Pp. 51-119. 


Labour Statistics 

57. Australia. Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Labour Report, 1951. Canberra, 
Commonwealth Government Printer, 1953. 
Pp. 192. 

58. California. 
trial Relations. 
Statistics and Research, 
California Labor Statistics, 
Sacramento, California State 
Office, 1953. Pp. 129. 

59. Great Britain. Central Statistical 
Office. Annual Abstract of Statistics, 1953. 
Pp. 317. 


Department of Indus- 
Division of Labor 
Handbook of 
1951-1952. 
Printing 


Labour Supply 

60. National Planning Association. 
Manpower: the Nation’s First Resource; 
Report of the NPA Special Committee on 
Manpower Policy. Washington, 1953. 
Meaaeeratin 

61. Personnel Management Conference, 
University of Illinois. 5th, 1953. Pro- 
viding Effective Personnel. Proceedings of 
the Fifth Annual Personnel Management 
Conference at the University of Illinois 
Tlini Union Building, January 13-14, 1953. 
Conducted by the Business Management 
Service of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration in co-operation 
with the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. Urbana, 1953. Pp. 68. 

62. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Fields of 
Economic Development handicapped by 
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Lack in Certain 


East. 


of Trained Personnel 
Countries of Asia and the Far 
Bangkok, 1951. Pp. 119. 

63. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Scientific Research and Development in 
American Industry; a Study of Manpower 
and Costs. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 106. 


Labouring Classes 

64. Bailey, Jack. The Co-operative 
Movement. Foreword by Morgan Phillips, 
London, 1952. Pp. 31. 

65. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Working and Living Conditions in Canada. 
April 1, 1953. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1953. Pp. 30. 

66. Daugherty, Carroll Roop. The 
Labor Problems of American Society, by 
Carroll R. Daugherty and John B. Parrish. 
Boston, Haughton Mifflin, 1952. Pp. 846. 


67. Fuller, Varden. No Work today! 
the Plight of America’s Migrants. 1st ed. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1958. Pp:.28: 

68. Japan. Ministry of Labor. Labor 
Conditions in the Japanese Textile Indus- 
try. Tokyo, 1952. Pp. 94. 

69. McDonald, David John. Health 
Care Objectives. Pittsburgh, United Steel 
Workers of America, 1953. Pp. 10. 


70. Malta. Department of Labour. 
Report for the Year 1951. Valetta, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952. Pp. 69. 

71. Smith, Walker C. The Everett 
Massacre; a History of the Class Struggle 
in the Lumber Industry. Chicago, Indus- 
trial Workers of the World Publishing 
Bureau, 1918? Pp. 302. 

72. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Revised Consumers’ Price Index: a 
Summary of Changes in the Index and 
Suggestions for Transition from the 
“Interim Adjusted” and “Old Series” Index 
to the Revised Index. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 13. 

73. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Slatus 
of Women in the United States, 19658. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 26. 


Productivity of Labour 

74. British Productivity Council. 
Ammunition. Report of a British Produc- 
tivity Team on Ammunition which visited 
the United States of America in 1952. 
London, 1953. Pp. 138. 

75. Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Company. 
Progress in Productivity and Pay, All US. 
Manufacturing, 1914-1947; a Continuing 
Research Report based on the Official U.S. 


Census of Manufactures. Cambridge, Mass., 
1952. MP. 72: 
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76. National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States of America. 
Research Department. Productivity, 
Gauge of Economic Performance, Prepared 
by George G. Hagedorn, New York, 1952. 
Pp. 48. 


77. Rucker, Allen Willis. A Dynamic 
Wage Policy for Industry’s Coming Growth. 


Cambridge, Mass., Eddy-Rucker-Nickels, 
Company, 1953. Pp. 22. 

Railroads 

78. Bureau of Railway Economics, 


Washington, D.C. Statistics of Railways 
of Class 1, United States, Calendar Years 
1939 to 1952. Washington, 1953. Pp. 14. 


79. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
Raiiroad Retirement Legislation. Retire- 
ment Policies and the Railroad Retirement 
System; Report . .. pursuant to S. Con. 
Res. 61 and 56. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
2 pts. 


Social Conditions 


80. Graves, Robert. The Long Week- 
End; a Social History of Great Britain, 
1918-1939, by Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp, 472. ; 

81. Northway, Mary L. <A Primer of 
Sociometry. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, cl1952. Pp. 48. Sociometry is a 
method of studying human relationships. 


Social Security 


82. New Zealand. Social Security 
Department. Report for the Year ended 
31 March 1953. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 34. 


83. U.S. Bureau 
Survivors’ Insurance. 
Yourself? Your Social Security. 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 12. 

84. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Major Changes in Social Security Legis- 
lation, 1951 and 1952. Second and Third 
Supplements to Social Security Legislation 
throughout the World. Washington, 1952- 
1953. 2 Pamphlets. 


of Old-Age and 
Do You work for 
Wash- 


Wages and Hours 

85. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
Wage Settlements Survey, 288 Companies. 
Cleveland, 1952. 1 Volume. 


86. International Union of Hotel, 
Restaurant, and Bar Employees . . . 
Survey of Certain Economic Conditions for 
Employees in the Hotel and Restaurant 
Industries. Stockholm, 1951. Pp. 190. 


87. Oregon. University. Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service. Salary 
Rates of Officials and Employees in 176 
Oregon Cities. Eugene, 1953. Pp. 22. 


88. Puerto Rico. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Special Report on Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries in Puerto Rico; 1949 to 19651. 
San Juan, 1952. Pp. 10. 

89. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Progress 
toward Equal Pay in the Meat-Packing 
Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 16. 


Workmen's Compensation 
90. Great Britain. Industrial Injuries 


Advisory Council. National Insurance 
(Industrial Injuries) Act, 1946.  Pneu- 
moconiosis; Report ...%in Accordance with 


National Insurance 
Act, 1946, on the 


Section 61 of the 
(Industrial inquiries) 


Method of Prescribing Pneumoconiosis 
under the Act. London, H.M.S.0O., 1953. 
Pp. 23. 

91. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 


State Workmen’s Compensation for Civilian 


Defense Volunteers. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 26. 
Miscellaneous 

92. Canada. Trade Mark Law Revi- 


sion Committee. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1953. Pp. 48, 32. 


93. Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. European Timber 
Trends and Prospects. A Study prepared 
jointly by the Secretariats of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and the United Nations Economic 


Commission for Europe. Geneva, 1953. 
Fp, 315. 
94. Heyel, Carl. Standard Business- 


Conference Technique. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls Co. in assn. with Modern 
Industry Magazine, 1948. Pp. 231. 

95. International Labor Office. Penal 
Sentences for Breaches of Contract of 
Employment. Part 1. Sixth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1953. 1 Volume. At 
head of title: Report 6(1). International 
Labour Conference. Thirty-seventh ses- 
sion, 1954. 

96. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Ad Hoc Committee on 
Restrictive Business Practices. Peséric- 
tive Business Practices; Report. New 
York, 1953. Pp. 22. 

97. U.S. Selective Service System. Ov/- 
line of Historical Background of Selective 
Service. Prepared for The Army Almanac, 
to be published, autumn of 1948 ... by Lt. 
Col. Irving W. Hart. Washington, G.P.O., 
1948. Pp. 30. 


AFL Submits Program to End Discrimination 


Recommendations for a workable and 
effective program to eliminate discrimina- 
tion have been presented to President 
Eisenhower’s Committee on Government 
Contracts by the American Federation of 
Labor. The 15-member Committee was 
set up by the President last August with 
the purpose of improving and ensuring 
enforcement of non-discrimination clauses 
in U.S. government contracts (L.G., Sept. 
1953, p. 1261). 

The AFL submission to the Committee 
contained three major recommendations. 
They call for (1) full acceptance of the 
obligations of the non-discrimination clause 
and agreement to comply with it as a 
precondition for obtaining a government 
contract; (2) establishment of effective 
administration machinery by each contract- 
ing agency of the federal Government to 
ensure compliance with the non-discrimina- 
tion clause; and (3) constant review by 
the U.S. Department of Labor of the 
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effectiveness with which the government 
agencies concerned carry out the non- 
discrimination policy. 

Bert Seidman, AFL staff economist, told 
the Committee that of the ten million 
members of the AFL, 1,250,000 are Negro 
workers. 

“We regard it as our responsibility,” said 
Mr. Seidman, “to do everything possible 
to remove discrimination in employment 
and to assure for workers equal standards 
of hire and tenure of employment as well 
as of compensation regardless of their race, 


creed, colour or nationality.” 


Industrial Standards Act 


(Continued from page 260) 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $2.10 per 
hour for work done during regular working 
periods and for night work. On night shift 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. Advisory 
committee may set a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped persons. 
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CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


Send for these 
Monographs and Pamphlets 


on Trades and Professions 


Now Available: Price: 10 cents each 
MONOGRAPHS AND PAMPHLETS 


1 Carpenter 10 Motor Vehicle Mechanic and 


2 Bricklayers and Stone Masons Repairman 


14 Mining Occupations 
15 Foundry Workers 


3 Plasterer 


sibel 16 Technical Occupations in Radio and 
5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter Electronics 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators 17 Forge Shop Occupations 

(Metal) 18 Tool and Die Makers 


20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering (one book) Price: 25 cents 


MONOGRAPHS ONLY 


6 Sheet Metal Worker 7 Electrician 
9 Printing Trades 11 Optometrist 
12 Social Worker 13 Lawyer 


These monographs and pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch, are available from the 
Circulation Manager, Department of Labour. The monographs are primarily for the use of those engaged 
in the vocational guidance of young Canadians as well as for that of readers desiring detailed information. 
The pamphlets are written in simpler form for reading by young people themselves. 
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A—Labour Force 


D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-lI—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower..............0.sseseeeeeeeeevenes 


abies A-c—Fersons, Looking for Work in Canadas... cid. .... cise csccssctvsrsscncerccccccsacnice 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended November 21, 1068) vcjcscaUeectcvcccscsdeees 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-4—Distribution of All Immigrants by Region... ...........ccccc cece cececccuvevecuees 
Table A-5—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations... ...........00..0000 000s 


B—Labour Income 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
PIG Lie eH IRMCOMIO? nh OULD LNCOMICr: oh > cd an Ceca eh ss voce cn de uhaeusbaicev onsen ¥ ome Pes 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces. ........... 0. 00ec cece ceeceeececeeeeees 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls, and Weekly Wages and Salaries..............-...0.-00005- 
Table C-8—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries...... 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 
Table C-4—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing. ...............csscsces ccc cseceevanneeeees 
Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities..................0055 
PC OUHE Cee FI OTH AIT COP RITCM OY LNGUAENS. 35 ddads vic dep cake cere ta nes eckos os 00 keene aeleehicehls 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-—Hpal Earnings in Manufacturing.si.. 2.0.2.5 cedures cece vcsssccsecurscscivusessesess 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Table D-1—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex............c:cccccscccscesccvcsccerees 
Table D-3—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex............ 
Table D4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices. ...........-.000e cece cence eee 
Table D-5—Applications and Placements Sincé 1948........ 2.2... e ese e ee cee eee ee ee eee reeneees 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

eport on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
Table E-I—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............. 0... cece e ene e eens 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

DUBE GOHICHONERR SORT es SOME et ee ubre ry Sona dss liciebecesesincrsccnes 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Dis ae a eR ae tee Pec hr sic eters, 5 wn ee > 
Table B-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 
Tapia oP atiMmates Gt FOO LNSUTEd LOPUIALION. .. sc cccccccsccccde sc stijceeesssnesesneegenercs 
PPablauee Glory OlGym Ont AnSUrANCO LUNG ye ute. diss cist cece sc cccececersccancbecseees 


¥—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Consumer Price Index Numbers, Canada................+5 Pee me inte oie age biaron ies ars 
Table F-2—Consumer Price Indexes for REM RIIpE TOUR Ae ieg iat ned alescie <a iista + 49.+:6.00 9 
apie Hao —=tnodox Num pers Of Staple POOd LUGS... 0... secs ccc ene w er sccsecceretenscecceeenes 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities..........-.+.se+seneeeee ye eee rene 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of Consumer Prices in Canada and Other Specified Countries...... 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada..........seseceeee eee e ee eeeeneenens 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 


“Table G-1—Strikes A eeare te unica By Months, jc cusiesc suns acecoessvevcecvcecesecves 
Table G-2—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During December...........+++++++++++5 Beene So 
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/ 
A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey * 
Week ended November 21, 1953|\Week ended October 24, 1953 
Total Males | Females | Total Males Females 

Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10, 107 5, 037 5,070 10,095 5,035 5,060 
AL Civilian labour foree, <;. vss ce». 3.0 Ges ee 5,316 4,123 1,193 5,351 4,166 1,185 
Parsons atiwork. 2. bcc seesaw sl Ou aek ante erie Age 5, 036 3,880 1, 156 5,116 | 3,972 41,144 
SB hours OF MONG: .21-< 3 5.iiv-s ada s eee para 4,714 3, 707 1,007 4,830 3,828 1,002 
Less then s5 hourn. <,.../6e. «sudan see ater saelon 322 173 149 286 144 142 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 128 100 28 104 79 25 

(a) laid off for part of the week. ............ ll * “ * bs . 
te) on Short biG; 4 s..c9 wesbec dbase 49 37 12 37 26 iL 

¢) lost job during the week................ ‘3 € = “4 re - 

(d) found job during the week............... 5 ? > “ 2 

ta)’ bad weather; sn. o.s satAmeae tee eee nd * * 10 19 be 

op UT ee ses eee Sy 30 22 id 24 16 % 

‘g) industrial dispute.s.cs<cnccis exok ena’ : © » s 3 = 

(BY VeCAbiGth h.oc¢.c oso see cee oat cepts oa ! be . bg = 4 

G) Others 3.0 i Pok 0c Penden eee ae 18 15 bd “4 ~ ‘ 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 194 73 121 182 65 117 
Persons with jobs not at work.................5. 129 107 22 124 99 25 
Usually work 35 hours or more............-..- 125 104 21 121 97 24 

(a) laid off for full weelews 5 Sc Joc eas ane ee 26 22 s 4 12 ba 

(hyibad) weather .vauenine tavatwian atte * ¥ + : 3 i 
ts) pL RS pte SURE Notes fern de cep a ae 58 47 11 57 46 il 

G)} industrial ‘dispute... 4c .252-00c0 voce er * * . 4 € Ms 

(6). vacations, .cxsiund so cee oie ame con noes 22 18 % 30 22 * 
(f)' other.2o ose oc ee eee 10 - bs 10 Ms ‘a 

Usually work less than 35 hours............... < . * - < y 
z Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 151 136 15 111 95 16 
B. Persons not in the labour force..................- 4,791 914 3,877 4,744 869 3,875 
a) permanently unable or too old to work. . 170 14 56 171 112 59 
by keeping: House, —..°..75 saves csv eens 3,383 bg 3,379 3,394 < _ 3,390 
0) going to echo... 15+ <.ne3s see 662 349 313 642 341 301 
d) retired or voluntarily idle............... 560 488 122 523 404 119 

ee) AOUHGE a i ete a citca: ask Gee eee 16 . i 14 | a 
(*) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 

For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. : 

* Less than 10,000. 
y 7 
‘ TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. LabourJForce Survey 


Week ended Novembe=r 21, 1953 Week ended October 24, 1953) 
ES ee 
king Seeking Seeking 


See Seeking 
Total Full Time | Part Time Total Full Time | Part Time ~ 
Work Work Work Work ‘ 


= 


. Total looking for work.................. 108 | 


4— 6 months 
7—12 months 
13—18 months 
19 and over 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


-— Canada | 
| 
The Labour Force 
WIOUL BORON Sea's Pec kte Oss te cua wd > ante oe 5,316 
SN on 1) eae Een Re. eae eee 7 
Non-Agricultural..................... 4,526 
GUO tact cave es sere iin ceeds he saa eney 4,123 
A ROUMITEL AS hy sichsd oes vee ooeC re Sek 763 
Non-Agricultural...................5- 3,360 
LC Ae Ree ae Sete te ale 1,193 | 
Me MTRRERMPRE Je de aatess is Was eae dav da ses 27 
GHOM-AMTICULCUPEL. .ecassccnesscas tren 1, 166 
PE REO Gs tr Cio er esi x heen Hin se 8s 5,316 | 
SRS TO YORE eis cee Cer eeeees 515 
POE VORA asics oe cin tisha d pb caeues 709 | 
DEPIOW MORIOS co rxsa wes tices Brae neo k4k 2,469 | 
BOM RINSE sy bons tor a ade fle 5k oe 1,409 
GBiyeara. and OVE. 5... cc ercssee veces 214 
Persons with Jobs 
AE SORTS BOTS os acs ¥.ocp mem naaery & aie 5, 165. 
Mal@a. Ni « 5.6 3, 987 
AIOE RGR 6c o ctw kw naeearels 1,178 
COMMER oi ite otal Said idee aig ad 787 
Non-Agricultural..................000 4,378 
AED NE CIORMNNOIE Sella) Bo Bits oe mcr a oe usp 3, 962 
Males ; 2, 887 
Females 1,075 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
LEE ON et 6 eee 151 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
SPE WOLMG SOME Oy Seine Catala ba deie ee ROR 4,791 
Males BU os ah oc denbhhod kanes ae 914 
BQMIRIOR Yo y os haa co Aeot xo ye vs one 3,877 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Month Atlantic Quebec 
1040—Total,. . desciecsseces 2,7%0 18, 005 
1950—Total..............5- 2,198 13,575 
BODI-= LOA) ews os dv Ana's 3,928 46, 033 
2OBI—T otal. t7.0 5c novo a 4,531 35,318 
1952—Jan.-Nov............ 4,248 33, 762 
1958—Jan.-Nov............ 3,779 32,026 


| pel Man 
Nfld. | N.S Que. Ont. Sask B.C. 
/ N.B. | Alta 
98 407 1,557 1,921 908 425 
* 43 186 205 338 17 
97 364 1,371 1,716 570 408 
82 325| 1,177] 1,460 750 329 
‘ 40 | 182 195 329 16 
81 285 995 | 1,265 421 313 
16 82 380 461 158 96 
. . . 10 . . 
16 79 376 451 149 05 
98 407 1,557 1,921 908 425 
12 40 196 153 83 31 
16 50 241 241 115 46 
46 183 718 895 420 207 
2 113 361 540 248 125 
. 21 41 92 42 16 
92 388 1,502 1,882 891 410 
76 306 1/129 1) 424 736 316 
16 82 373 458 155 94 
. 42 186 204 337 17 
TT 346 1,316 1,678 554 393 
76 292 1,189 1,538 515 352 
62 220 848 1.113 378 266 
4 72 341 425 137 86 
. 19 55 39 17 15 
141 444 1,290 1,553 915 448 
41 92 297 257 188 109 
100 352 1, 063 1, 206 727 339 
B.C. 

Ontario Prairies RE | 5 ae 
48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95, 217 39, 044 
39; 041 12) 975 6,123 73,912 30,700 
104) 842 25; 165 14) 423 194/391 95,818 
86,059 23' 560 15,030 164,498 66, 083 
82/089 22) 595 14,342 157,036 64. 163 
83' 469 25,914 12) 450 157,638 64, 603 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


i,|-s 
i=] -_ 
z ga | a a we g 
a 63 mm So A%a g 
aa ao ‘5 g “6 | BEE <= 
Month a6 £5 o_ = Ra | 283 p 5 
Bo — $3 6.8 © = wo. | ges Fa a4 
oO gh § Se gs & FI pew) 285 5 p 
ze | ¢ fe | ga 5 = |282)—e52| 8 g 3 
a ae fo | 35 5 B |@85)498e8) 4 a 5 
=A S) HO Ok m <= Eee | Sao 4 o) & 
| 
1951—Total......... 4,001 WiBle hs.cabine + Lannie aes |} 25,820 | yaidtall eins REE eda eB 5,402 | 114,786 
1952—Total......... 7,054 eS ig) ae Site eT eres 2 Re ae Pe fe ee Pe 1,526 85,029 
| 
1952—Jan.-—Nov...... 6, 656 CC al ape | ; aera a ok ee ee eee: 1, 467 82,116 
1953—Jan.-Nov...... 9,525 | 6,062 | 1,768 | 3,036 | 12,628 16,635 819 | 25,352 | 9,065 932 | 85,822 


Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possibie, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
. Utilities 
Agricul- 7 . 
Transport- | Finance, 
Ta nein Manu- Construe- | G ation, eal cat pat rs Total 
Fishing, | facturing tion | elian nccur Labour ic 
Trapping, tetas abe Income 
Mining 7 Sy 
. Trade 
1943—Average............. 3 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—A verage............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
11949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............- 70 270 52 208 178 28 860 
1952—Average. .........005 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1951—April 60 263 45 199 171 27 765 
Mayocisasese 66 266 52 205 177 28 794 
June. q2 273 55 211 179 28 818 
July. 71 273 55 212 179 30 820 
August 72 277 60 214 180 29 832 
Septembe 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
October 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
November, a 83 280 ~ 60 223 191 30 867 
December 65 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
1952—January.. 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
ebruary 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
March 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
April. 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
ay. 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
June. 71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
July 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
Augus 78 304 75 234 197 31 919 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Mctoberste. sec. vc.8e8 82 314 77 239 202 32 : 946 
November........... 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
December........... 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
1953—January.............. 71 317 58 247* 203 32 928 
OLUBEV . ws sod cose 69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
ALG geil ssa cans eos 61 325 57 236 213 382 924 
ADEE a. sos ca ch 61 326 63 253* 213 33 949 
Ba Viaptreitet hs s.<.> i '0's,5 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
A icon eee 75 328 72 253 218 33 979 
UU ah wh dd ee q7 325 76 255 219 34 
PATRUSE Seeds o.0:s's'a04 80 328 81 256 215 33 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 


October te cageis.ss. ¢ 78 328 83 259 227 34 


1 Includes Newfoundland, since 1949, * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 


Tables C-1_to C-3 are based on reports from employees having 15 or more employees—At November 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,596,321. 


Year and Month 


1947—Average 
1948—A verage.. 
1949—Average... 
1950—A verage. . . 
1951—Average... 
1952—A verage 


E 


a 
ij 
& 
ee tt 


g 
oO 
fk ee 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of 


Reporting Establishments at Novem- : 


BIER EO OUG fois. eck a eo Gales wes sivine 


00-0 


| Newfoundland 


1-8 


a4 
2 5 
3 = 
< g 2 é a 
es) a ° 2 o ‘D 
see} Si al e|2}313| 2 lee 
Be eee rd ° 3 sg “ $ | 32 
Eos ° 2 = = z g = E'S 
an | 2/4101 6 | & | ad | 4] mo 
ae Sal Sat ves Deeds 
| 
93-3) 92-1) 104-3) 97-8) 94-7) 93-6) 97-2) 88-1] 97-1 
102-6} 99-6) 105-2) 101-2} 98-9} 97-2) 99-5] 93-7| 101-3 
100-0; 100-0) 100-0, 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
110-3) 95-6 102-6 100-5) 102-7! 100-8} 100-8] 104-5} 100-8 
112-6) 100-3) 109-0) 109-2) 110-4) 103-9) 106-0} 112-4] 106-1 
123-2; 104-0, 109-5, 113-4) 112-0) 106-0) 111-4) 120-8] 106-7 
111-6} 100-1; 115-2) 111-3) 109-9) 103-8) 108-9) 114-3] 104-0 
116-8} 101-3) 112-5) 109-5) 108-4) 101-4) 101-9) 111-9} 100-3 
102-3) 98-5) 111-9) 109-9) 108-3) 100-7} 101-4] 110-9] 102-6 
135-9) 99-9) 116-2) 107-8) 108-4) 101-3) 101-6) 111-8) 105-2 
111-8} 98-1) 101-1) 106-4) 108-8) 102-5) 105-4) 114-8) 107-5 
122-1) 101-7} 105-4) 110-8} 110-7} 105-9} 113-5} 118-7) 108-8 
127-0} 107-8) 107-9; 114-9) 113-5) 107-5) 116-2) 123-3) 95-5 
132-4) 107-7) 104-0) 118-9, 113-2} 109-6) 118-9) 128-4] 102-6 
133-2) 109-9) 110-8) 116-2) 114-6) 109-6) 117-5) 130-5) 112-6 
130-8) 109-8) 112-3) 118-0) 115-9) 109-8) 116-2) 128-0) 115-1 
127-3) 107-5 106-9) 118-5) 115-8} 109-5) 117-5) 128-3) 114-4 
126-8 wah 109-2) 118-7) 115-9) 110-3) 117-9) 128-5) 112-0 
116-7) 99-3) 107-8} 113-8) 114-5) 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
110-8} 101-0) 100-6} 110-6) 113-1) 104-0) 106-2} 121-6) 101-0 
103-7} 97-9} 98-6) 109-7) 112-9) 102-5) 105-7) 122-7} 102-1 
104-0} 96-9} 96-6) 108-3) 113-2) 102-9) 105-7} 121-6] 104-6 
108-3} 97-4) 94-8) 109-1) 113-4) 104-8) 109-2) 123-6) 106-5 
118-8} 100-7; 99-6) 111-8) 113-7) 106-7} 115-1} 127-7} 108-1 
119-6} 103-9) 100-4) 113-7) 115-7} 109-3} 119-7] 131-3) 111-6 
124-6} 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4} 110-5) 123-3) 135-2] 114-2 
124-7| 104-0) 107-1) 115-6) 116-5} 111-1) 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
119-8} 104-7} 102-2} 116-2) 117-1] 110-5} 123-9] 135-0] 114-6 
125-2] 103-7} 101-7) 116-0) 116-3) 108-7} 124-1] 132-1] 110-3 
o2) 3-4) 2-3) 28-7) 42-2) 5-0) 2-5) 5-1 8-8 


Norz:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ri arene Ware x saa 
: _ \Aggregate| Average _ |Aggrega verage 
gr Weekly |Wagesand vena oe Weekly |Wages and 
a Payrolls | Salaries seni sar Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 

1947—A verage 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80+4 92-6 
1948—A verage 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 
1949—A verage 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950—A verage 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 
1951—Average..........0eee005 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 
19562—AVerage.......cccccceees 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 
Jan. Le DOBBS Acdsmaddacate 109+4 | 128-0 117-4 50.42 104-4 123-2 117-9 
Feb. he) BORD. aide wh Sata cet 107°4 132-7 123-8 53.19 105-3 132-6 125-9 
Mar. 1, MODS: |. dare cats an ties 107-6 134-7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 
Apr. 5. ADELE iis Riaein Ae aos 107-5 135-5 126+4 54.32 107-0 137-7 128-6 
May LS | ae ee, Se 107-2 135-2 126-5 54.34 107-3 138-1 128-6 
June EE 2: ee ee 110-3 138-4 125-9 54.08 108-5 138-6 127-6 
July D fA OBS: cheers sues bse 112-1 140-4 125-6 53.96 108-8 138-6 127-2 
Aug. Ly, BOG avs Avecs.s vaasites 114-1 142-7 125-4 53.89 110°3 139-9 126-7 
Sept. 1, BOGS A ii ee. atexies 115-2 145-8 127-0 54.55 112-8 144-7 128-2 
Oct. ED |v Ee ae ee 116-4 148-9 128-3 55.12 114-2 148-3 129-8 
Nov. q; 116-2 150-1 129-5 55.65 113-6 149-1 131-1 
Dec. 3; 116-1 151°3 130-6 56.12 113-5 151-0 133-0 
Jan. 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 
Feb. 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133°8 
Mar. 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 
Apr. 110-0 146-7 133-4 7.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 
May 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 
June 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 
July 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 
Aug. 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 
Sept. 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 
Oct. 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 
Nov. 115-7 157-2 135-3 58.14 113-0 154-8 136-3 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), a 


ing and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service), 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 


AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


/ 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 


EMPLOY MENT 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


Area and Industries PAYROLLS in Dollars 
| Nov. 1] Oct. 1] Nov. 1] Nov. 1] Oct. 1| Nov. 1} Nov. 1] Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 
1953 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 
j | = } 7 

(a) Provinces 

i] | ) 
Wewiowidland........550s-ssacceves 149-8 157-4 150-0 226-4 247-9 | 212-5 56.71 59.10 53.15 
Prince Edward RATATAT, Paste, een a: | 125-2 119-8 127-3 161-0 158-4 | 158-8 43.35 44.53 42.44 
Nova Scotia. ELT Nee hn Ses 103-7 104-7 107-5 132-5 136-0 132-9 47.76 48.58 46.49 
New Brunswick................... . 101-7 102-2 106-9 131-5 132-7 | 130-1 48.90 49.12 46.61 
Oe ae A ee eee 116-0 116-2 118-5 156-1 155-7 | 151-8 55.30 55.08 52.92 
NOUR TNS toe eas Sins Ay Ar ee 116-3 117-1 115-8 158-5 159-4 | 150-8 60.34 60.26 58.00 
MIGHILGDE. ve cos sch Sec » 108-7 110-5 109-5 141-7 144-5 134-5 55.49 55.69 52.43 
Saskatchewan.......... - 124-1 123-9 117-5 168-3 168-3 | 145-7 56.27 56.30 | 51.52 
Alberta <...../5..-. AA er ewe 132-1 135-0 128-3 179-5 182-7 | 164-4 60.38 60.13 7.02 
Mirtigeh Colm Dias. oss. ss. ces cans -| 110-3 114-6 114-4 156-3 161-5 | 155-0 64.70 64.34 61.93 
OA A UR Amat we cote veins sccs oat 115-7 116-9 116-2 157-2 158-7 150-1 58.14 58.11 55.65 

) ; 

| | 
118-2 122-1 119-2 157-3 161-3 147-8 42.85 42.52 39.79 
97-6 100-6 106-2 124-6 133-5 131-4 59.89 62.28 58.05 
118-3 118-2 122-1 151-0 151-0 152-6 45.41 45.49 44.40 
102-5 100-9 100-7 130-4 129-6 122-1 45.64 46.07 43.56 
113-3 114-7 112-3 151-6 154-4 143-6 47.49 47.75 45.78 
103-0 103-1 108-1 136-0 132-7 141-3 47.60 46.44 46.92 
103-4 103-7 106-3 136-7 136-2 132-4 54.33 53.98 51.25 
83-2 84-6 89-7 107-7 112-1 116-2 50.28 51.48 50.41 
114-9 114-8 115-1 155-7 154-9 148-1 56.58 56.37 53.97 
110-0 110-2 111-1 147-4 146-8 141-2 52.62 52.33 49.85 
IE ORIEL oe ON oe co ae nes og one 101-8 100-9 97-8 142-5 139-7 128-9 62.71 61.99 58.99 
TOL Sd 5 CRIS Tr oe ee eee 154-5 160-9 151-3 192-8 7-6 196-1 63.56 65.7! 66.08 
DaarerigG Us: <oce saves ook s cleeks ane 170-5 181-4 166-7 253-8 266-7 240-8 67.85 67.04 65.73 
psc MUNATINGN ng ort ot oe 118-1 120-5 128-3 159-8 162-4 172-2 66.64 66.35 66.32 
SUOMOMEG ooo ee Nec rt fea y cekaee ys 122-7 121-5 118-0 169-7 168-8 155-1 61.21 61.51 58.57 
PERT yr ne, et Ad Jp See 111-1 112-2 112-4 148-3 149-3 146-3 61.94 61,72 60.76 
PTGUMROLG Feces ee. nek RS ve newex 79-8 83-1 97-2 102-8 105-7 126-8 56.51 55.78 57.07 
COM SAE sep case vies kets Oars swe eeae 109-1 108-6 109-7 151-4 148-5 147-9 54.52 53.76 52.83 
Bete ee he er ee ra ee 111°3 111-8 109-1 154-0 154-9 145-9 56.27 56.32 54.35 
PUR La sae og ed pees tel Se a 139-4 139-2 132-5 185-1 185-8 173-6 71.10 71,43 70.06 
Eien Rote oe een sr as yy 114-9 115-4 115-6 157-6 157-7 151-9 55.69 55.48 53.40 
BES ee eee ree tae ris rox eee 122-2 124-5 132-0 187-0 189-2 183-5 74.52 73.99 67.87 
Windsor 104-4 109-4 107-5 137-7 144-7 132-5 66.46 66.62 62.52 
Sault Ste. Marie. 135-7 | 139-8 | 1389-8 | 179-4 | 183-4 | 178-3] 67.39 | 66.88 65.15 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur.......... neep 22148 124-8 120-4 161-8 164-7 155-6 59.99 59.47 58.49 
WHINTHIDCEE ees Soa clas cee See hase 104-7 105-9 107-4 138-4 140-3 137-6 52.46 52.58 50.08 
ROTI ty eae ne peer Woks oy.» © 117-4 117-5 117-6 157-6 156-3 148-8 51.36 50.86 48.82 
PARERGOOI Ronee Peas. ences cere s 126-9 122-4 118-8 173-9 169-5 150-5 51.15 51.67 47.45 
nat oes ear ee oe Sel 149-5 151-0 144-4 213-7 219-1 194-8 58.24 59.12 55.03 
MipMR Ode oe ore comae yon dane ns 133-8 133-9 126-6 181-5 182-3 162-9 57.11 57.35 53.84 
MEMICON VED Sect occas ache ookas 103-3 104-3 103-6 141-6 143-4 135-5 60.08 60.27 57.36 
MET Ta ah eyed ite ot Ap eee ae SI ain 109-5 110-1 109-8 150-5 151-1 143-7 57.18 57.08 55.15 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 122-0 110-7 136-2 174-4 152-8 193-0 57.07 55.08 56.88 
RUN ay erase ae es ods Sate hie: 107-9 | 108-8 | 118-3 | 147-7 | 148-7 | 155-7 | 70.29 | 70.23 68.14 
EOE ole) ae a a ae 113-0 115-2 113-6 154-8 157-1 149-1 59.95 59.69 7.66 
BoUra De CaGOUs Doe ea ng oa on ete 122-1 | 123-9 | 121-6] 1683] 17051] 160-7] 64.73 | 64.65 62.34 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 105-1 107-7 106-6 141-2 143-7 137-4 55.15 54.77 52.99 
BemniriOhOn LP te esc a fe wonce « 131-7 135-8 137-2 198-1 207-7 188-2 62.29 63.32 58.66 
portation,storage,communication| 114-1 | 116-0 | 112-5 | 147-2] 149-6] 134-6 | 61.92 | 61.93 57.70 
Public utility operation. 114-1 115-5 110-0 156-9 159-4 146-4 65.73 65.98 63.93 
Hes Poh 3c OE on I ee 116-4 114-2 114-6 153-9 151-4 144-0 | 48.91 49.03 46.58 
Finance, insurance and real estate 123-7 | 123-6 | 123-2] 153-6 | 152-5 | 145-0 | 52.43] 52.09 49.85 
Tf aig ee ec fe Sa ana 109-5 | 112-3 | 107-6] 143-5 | 145-3 129-0 | 37.87] 37.38 35.23 
Industrial composite.................. 115-7 116-9 116-2 157-2 158-7 150-1 58.14 58.11 55.65 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
speacatee and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
in 


ustries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms 

TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average ; Average Average ; Average Average | Average 
aes Hourly | Weekly ieee Hourly | Weekly aeeeee Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings! Wages ours’ | Earnings | Wages S| Earnings | Wages 
No. ets. $ No. cts. $ No. cts. $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42.8 76-4 32.7 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—Average...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42:3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average,..... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 88.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average,..... 41-5 129-2 | 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
*Jan 1 bt CL eae 38-1 127-1 | 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44,27 
Feb. Dy LOGS 2 41-6 127-1 | 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar. UP oy 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
Apr. Ts 4088... % 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
May Dp OOS wes 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
June RG pies 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July CLS eae 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Aug ER 41-1 128-9 | 52.98 41-1 139-4 7.29 41-1 117-5 48.29 
Sept Oe eee 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oct St) ae 42-1 129-9 | 54.69 | 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov A; O08. oe 42-1 131-0 | 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 | 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dec 11962... 32 42-5 132-1 } 56.14 42-6 143-6 61.17 | 42-2 119-3 50.34 
“Jan, 3, 1988... «3 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Feb ay A006, acct 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. ay 4008. ss 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 120-7 50.33 
Apr. te 1058. | a2 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 146-7 62.05 41-8 121-3 50.70 
May 2, 1068 .5..%5 41-8 1385-5 56.64 42-2 146-8 61.95 41-5 122-4 50.80 
June 1, 1968.3... 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 146-8 61.80 41°3 123-1 50.84 
July A, 1968...., 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 147-0 61.59 40.8 123-5 50.39 
Aug. 1 age ae 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 147-1 60.90 40.6 123-4 50.10 
Sept 1s, 1 ObS..ce es 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 147-3 60.83 40-8 123-0 50.18 
Oct. pt ene 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 148-5 62.22 41-1 123-7 50.84 
Nov Dg st: ae 41-4 137-4 | 56.88 41-8 148-7 62.16 41-0 124-8 51.17 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES — 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Nov.1, ; Oct. 1, | Nov. 1, | Nov. 1, ) Oct. 1, ; Nov. 1, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Newloundlahd j=. .cs<reas du swquns selec ete 42-3 41-9 42-8 135-0 136-1 123-0 
Nova Scotia :7., ....cvsieseaseune cde ae een ene 41-3 41-3 41-1 119-8 122-4 113-4 
Wow Brunswick «..5.:.5.62,.02s <a tieaon te mae ee 41-5 42-8 43-0 121-9 120-1 113-7 
2 ne ee Ie i ee 42-8 43-0 44-1 124-1 123-2 116-9 
PONEBTIO << clarais +. Sods Meso tak See ae a 41-0 41-1 41-5 144-5 143-6 139-2 
ENV 7) of nee ome th eee ABET 40-1 40-6 41-1 132-8 132-9 124-8 
Paskatchewan.....:.,...s..s0» seo. widen ee 40°5 40-7 41-1 141-5 141-5 132-9 
plberta: 2)... #06 Ue psec daeiees ¢ ACaR ae eee ae 40-9 39-4 40-9 142-4 141-4 133-0 
British Columbia ...5... 5... sditige Nestea ve 38-4 38-3 38-5 165°5 164-0 159-8 
BED UITOAL  .. s.<'s.. « +, a-s0\erue ie hniy Garis ear ene en 41-9 42-2 42-7 130-1 129-1 123-0 
PROTONUO, levees eas a/e's-v:e olely wtste oo 6 kes WVONeta et ee ae a 41-1 41-1 41-6 144-7 144-8 138-2 
LEON CON ees mre ce 39-8 39-7 40-3 156-3 155-3 153-7 
UMNO ee sic. ss 450 vane 39-9 39-7 3761 166-8 165-9 162-8 
IWRC cioreie c's « vice ns 39-9 40-5 40-8 131-3 131-5 123-0 ‘ 
VEOOUVEN ccraicisisic soe aos 38-2 38-4 38-0 163-9 163-5 156-1 ’ 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wa ge-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 


Industry sn 
Nov.1,Oct. 1; Nov.1| Nov.1,Oct. 1; Nov.1| Nov.1,Oct. 1; Nov.1 

1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 

no. | no. | no. | cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
RRNTRNR IRR Sees Seg Dyas Brit 5 Mee in tat Nw atin. we ¢s-5/0°8- drs 43-0, 43-2) 43-5, 155-8 154-8 150-4 66.99 66.87) 65.42 
ON fies RAR RONNIE Torch Lt Ure oe Ps leah: « VisiaW aed Win ao ci pi 44-0) 44-6) 45-0 160-0) 159-1) 151-4) 70.40) 70.96) 68.13 
RS etna PEA eo oct racoth i.e Deere got 408 Rk 0:4 46-2) 46-1) 46-4) 132-2) 132-2) 130-6) 61.08) 60.94! 60.60 
SE Ee le pag RON aia ae ais 43-0} 43-8) 44-1) 174-4] 172-8) 165-0) 74.99) 75.69) 72.77 
OTe ee See on Ade ten tins ex ee eas 6 00 oo 40-9} 40-2) 40-5) 155-3) 154-5) 155-3) 63.52) 62.11) 62.90 
Es Beep 88 bet oS Ee Tae ee: ol i Ee fe eee 39-9) 39-1) 39-6) 151-8) 150-3) 153-8) 60.57) 58.77) 60.90 
REMIT TCI CON, paces cde hianwedaedee sks ee coe en 44-0) 43-6) 43-5) 165-5) 166-6) 160-1) 72.82) 72.64) 69.64 
INOS SCTE PuieteG edad uh ec aretins | Vey eee’ ghia 43-6) 43-9| 43-4) 141-9) 140-8) 137-0) 61.87) 61.81) 59.46 
5 ESTEE TS TT DS Oe SE Ss ee ee ee 41-4) 41-5 42-1 137-4 136-6 131-0 56.88 56.69) 55.15 
DT GNGS, TENE PO OMRON TC iE, ok cae nethlangn wie ta cine Cee 4 ae 41-7) 41-5) 42-1) 116-5) 114-0) 111-3) 48.58) 47.31) 46.86 
I GMEIETHIUNUN: ca Ccae tet tebe ccts stccehéscemecteeices 40-5) 40-1) 41-0) 148-9) 148-1) 143-7) 60.30) 59.39) 58.92 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ........ 89-0) 41-9) 37-7) 93-1) 94-3) 91-7) 36.31) 39.51) 34.57 
PORN OFOONNOS, 060s inc intend clade celhewee's ude 42-8} 42-1) 43-8) 131-9) 131-3) 122-6) 56.45) 55.28) 53.70 
Bread and other bakery products. .................. 43-6} 43-6) 44-2) 105-8) 105-7} 99-3) 46.13) 46.09) 43.89 
Distilled and malt liquors. .......0:-ssecessssrcases 40-9| 42-2) 42-2) 150-4) 146-2) 138-3) 61.51] 61.70) 58.36 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ...........sceeeeeeeees 40-4; 40-5) 40-7) 136-2) 136-0) 126-0) 55.02) 55.08) 51,28 
NENTLGRIEMIANGN st. Ste den bib pire but Gee capeuae cca von 4 40-6) 41-7) 42-2) 141-9] 141-6) 137-4) 57.61| 59.05) 57.98 
Leather products --| 38-5) 39-4) 40-8) 98-7) 97-4) 94-6) 38.00) 38.38) 38.60 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................05- 36-7) 38-3) 39-6) 94-8) 93-6) 90-9) 34.79) 35.85) 36.00 
Textile products (except clothing)..................-5- 40-9} 40-8) 43-2) 108-0) 107-9) 105-8) 44.17] 44.02) 45.71 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............- 37-6) 38-1) 41-2) 110-4) 110-1) 109-3) 41.51) 41.95) 45.03 
ate eEOUS 3 ccna. ty J Sodas bade abe rieds seeks 42-6) 41-6) 44-2) 102-8} 102-7; 99-9) 43.79] 42.72) 44.16 
Synthetic tertiles and Silke... . cco ksiccccscscedewes 44-1) 43-8) 45-8) 111-9) 111-3) 106-8} 49.35) 48.75) 48.91 
POG TIAECHG ANG LOTT ess 5cio nee dad oxen oat reese 38-2} 38-9) 39-9) 96-8) 97-1) 92-7) 36.98) 37.77) 36.99 
DECINETONMIGHIDIE. 1x oda cai actos ccs chuee.yat) wren sods 37-7} 39-0) 40-1) 95-4) 95-0) 91-5) 35.97) 37.05) 36.69 
WGriiehy SOLE gt Maes cca acs ev oe NET dee Has 35-2) 36-3) 36-3 100-7! 103-4) 95-9) 35.45) 37.53) 34.81 
Nae is FIPNTRN ASI sev OPEe 6 iat eR ae ees 40-9} 40-8} 41-9) 97-2) 96-5) 93-5) 39.75) 39.37) 39.18 
SWood MaduGtest <-:42, 6 ve states weedeat a Wkeees 42-7| 42-5) 43-0 122-9| 122-9} 119-1) 52.48) 52.23) 51.21 
Rompe Arid lane MING. Oy. wai dees de kre wen neice oes 41-7) 41-8) 42-1) 131-2] 130-5) 127-9) 54.71) 54.55) 53.85 
OUIUOR Perret ay we. ws pee cn cAte coh ox vathiewiis a ee ha 44-3) 44-2) 44-5 112-1) 111-8) 106-5) 49.66) 49.42) 47.39 
DUE WEIS TEND UE aad esas cx eee cries Skee a8 43-8) 43-2) 44-1) 107-6) 107-4) 102-7) 47.13) 46.40) 45.29 
Te Neate wire Lives Wegcy Sage Oe ee SR 7 eee nen Ree ty Sa Re 43-5) 43-7) 44-9) 153-5) 153-1) 142-8) 66.77) 66.90} 64.12 
PAT aN DADON AMALS, 56 Tice Gate ca dk cde Ene eu aarees a 43-8} 44-0) 45-5) 164-7) 163-6) 151-8) 72.14) 71.98) 69.07 
SAS WAT BROOME oi. < vi dntcn steno hued clan ies 42-7| 42-8) 43-0) 121-4) 122-2) 114-5) 51.84) 52.30) 49.24 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-0} 39-9) 40-2) 160-5) 159-3) 151-2) 64.20) 63.56) 60.78 
PEF OG Mile BLOEL DEOCUGES oo din buss» lawns Verve ieewsleae 41-7| 42-0) 42-3) 154-7| 154-6) 147-6) 64.51) 64.93) 62.43 
Agricultural implements............. 37-3} 38-4) 38-0) 158-8) 159-4) 155-9) 59.23) 61.21) 59.24 
Fabricated and structural steel. .-| 42-1) 42-6) 43-0) 164-2) 163-5) 157-1) 69.13) 69.65) 67.55 
Hardware and tools............. ..| 42-4) 42-1) 43-2) 141-2) 139-5) 133-7) 59.87) 58.73] 57.76 
Heating and cooking appliances 41-8} 42-0) 44-2) 133-8] 132-6] 129-0) 55.93) 55.69) 57.02 
SRONPRRB TINGS Detter etn. ra cs ean mh ees sy a curale oa ue 42-7| 42-8) 43-3) 153-8) 154-0) 146-8] 65.67) 65.91) 63.56 
Machinery manufacturing..........ccccceveaveeseres 43-2) 42-9) 43-4) 149-4) 147-8) 138-6) 64.54) 63.41/ 60.15 
PHMATS Won GW BOG oc... 5 cea a =o fee eames tcdee vee 86-0 40-4) 40-9) 41-2) 170-7| 170-6) 162-9) 68.96) 69.78) 67.11 
ST ee os Lite | ae, ene ey ea mie 41-2) 42-4) 41-5) 144-9) 147-5) 138-5) 59.70) 62.54) 57.48 
PTTADSPOrtAviod OAWPMENE. . voc reccece sere cone gens ce 41-2) 41-3) 41-2) 157-6) 157-9) 151-1) 64.93) 65.21) 62.25 
Aircraft and parts.......... eS ee ee eee eee 43-3) 43-7) 46-3) 159-6] 161-1] 157-4] 69.11] 70.40) 72.88 
SION UBM IRSOR ROM Ale Brcres hn Actin «5 < vials wis oR Kae aoe 89-3} 40-0} 37-6) 169-3) 169-9] 166-9) 66.53) 67.96) 62.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.,.............545 39-9} 39-8} 40-9] 158-2) 157-9] 155-2) 63.12) 62.84] 63.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-3} 40-2} 39.5] 157-6} 157-7) 141-5) 61.94) 63.40) 55.89 
Shipbuilding And TOpAiring. vicocs veces sas coriveee ves 44-0} 42-7) 42-4) 146-4] 145-1] 141-5) 64.42) 61.96) 60.00 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ...............5- Cee es « 41-4] 41-5) 42-0) 156-4) 155-8) 150-0) 64.75) 64.66) 63.00 
STON PR OMUCA Toy dz coxewebie sea Se reem phe ta ae 41-5) 41-6) 42-6) 145-0) 142-4) 139-1) 60.18) 59.24] 59.26 
Brass and copper products 42-7| 42-9] 42-9) 147-1] 146-5) 138-0] 62.81) 62.85) 59.20 
SAA ENT SC NCR TGUETATINS yinialn onto Criveiy Sitter aemind-a be Hekeedie v 41-0} 41-3} 41-3] 170-7] 170-2) 165-2) 69.99} 70.29) 68.23 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies 41-7| 41-3) 41-9) 145-4) 144-5) 141-5) 60.63] 59.68) 59.29 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment..... 41-5) 41-5) 41-6] 160-6] 158-9) 158-2) 66.65) 65.94) 65.81 
*Non-metallic mineral products 44-0} 44-1] 44-6) 137-1) 136-9) 130-3) 60.32) 60.37) 58.11 
CIBY products... <2 ..00.0csceees 45-6) 45-2) 45-2) 126-3] 125-5] 121-0) 57.59) 56.73) 54.69 
lass and glass products 44-5) 43-9) 45-9] 183-1] 133-6] 127-2) 59.23) 58.65] 58.38 
Products of petroleum and coal... 42-8) 41-4) 41-4) 185-4| 183-7) 178-6) 79.35] 76.05) 73.94 
Chemical products............+.++008 oe op oe 42-0] 41-9] 42-1) 139-8) 140-2] 138-9) 58.72) 58.74] 56.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 42-3] 41-9] 41-8] 114-8} 117-0] 107-7) 48.56] 49.02) 45.02 
Gea RBUR ADIL EGIEA eek cab scrvunswecKoe eis 6 41-8] 42-6) 41-9] 159-1] 160-3) 153-2) 66.50) 68.29) 64.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... 42-0} 41-7} 42-0) 111-9) 111-7} 104-7) 47.00) 46.58) 43.97 
*Durable CREST REED Cee weer KS er 41-8} 41-9] 42-1] 148-7] 148-5] 142-6) 62.16) 62.22) 60.03 
OINGaGuPA DIO BOOOdis coy jn < an enarescececnes eA steiats oe 41-0] 41-1] 42-1) 124-8} 123-7) 118-4) 51.17] 50.84) 49.85 
Construction,...... se seecceceececsececcesescecceccscss| 42°93] 48-4] 42-9r) 146-7] 146-6] 136-3"| 62-05) 63.62/58.47° 
Buildings and structures........ Abeer ee cesses] 41°3) 42-6) 42-0) 160-6) 160-7] 148-2] 66.33] 68.46) 62.24 
Highways, bridges and streets................ maaisals 41-6} 42-2) 42-8r} 116-0] 114-7} 108-9r| 48.26) 48.40/46.61F 
Electric and motor transportation..... Riese tind ce eis ..| 45-3] 45-5] 45-5] 186-3] 137-3) 131-7] 61.74] 62.47) 59.92 
ICG ete nek > ste ee 41-5] 41-5) 42-4) 80-7) 79-7) 75-8) 33.49] 33.08) 32.14 
Hotels and restaurants. . .| 41-8} 42-0) 43-1] 80-9] 79-7) 75-1) 33.82) 33.47| 32.37 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants..............-.---| 41-6] 41-2) 41-6} 76-4) 75-9) 78-7) 31.78) 31.27/ 30.66 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. t—Revised. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


| 


| Average z 
ee= | Average 


Date | w | Hourly 
Ail? a8 Earnings 
| 
cts. 
Monthly Average 19407 aos ceo ass crac cae eenths 44-3 69-4 
Monthly A‘verage.1946,, ay « ccedieec ass o6 a te ites seis oaks 42-7 70-0 
Monthly A verge. 1087. s caccens caches eevee eee eee x 42-5 80-3 
Monthly Average 1948. 225 hud ceabetolomanethaaas-« 42-2 91-3 
Monthly Average 1949.00 ics os <nxsea% te sentry enem> > 42-3 98-6 
Monthly Average. 1060... «02. cance a7 bln ain siewcen s 42-3 103-6 
Monthly A:verage LOB] Toc cows v woken: snoneatn tenets 5 41-8 116-8 
WMaénthiy Average 1900.05 +c cursicet chasse cee ce eames 41-5 129-2 
Week Preceding: 
Novemibety 15 “1052, osc cuuen aes ence orreenncn mat 42-1 131-0 
Decsinber. 1, IGE CU: ck caealen Senitoadeamns’ 42-5 132-1 
January A 1) ae ep a a ah 42-2" 134-0 
PenIdary. 2; -L000,  ievonss denicedenaa: deere o 41-9 134-2 
March L, TORS, mance nenis vacate om oteora Gennaio 42-1 134-4 
April Dy MODs ree. ore cea as ote ee eae 42-1 134-9 
May Ry, DOGG i ne tas. citev chico Wale det ere aie 41-8 135-5 
June OR Lo ea ee a a onl gle 41-7 135-9 
July Ly FOGG) cee ack sdpaneee ceneetcetaeeme 41-3 136-2 
August LS LODO iw danchyae Meee ea ee an eeee eed 41-0 136-0 
PO POLE HE A 2h LOND | ara, dan ccs cand tee git erat eae 41-0 135-7 
October Re CUBS sir, einisteencoke ied 5 leerienty 41-5 136-6 
November 1, , 1963. (5)t a0-. sas. cn vs tone teete t 41-4 137-4 


Average 
Weekly 


Average \c onsumer 


Earnings | ‘Weekly | Price 


(W.E.) 


Earnings | Index 


73-7 75-0 
71-6 77-5 
81-8 84-8 
92-4 97-0 
100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 
117-0 113-7 
128-6 116-5 
132-2 116-1 
134-6 115-8 
135-6 115-7 
134-8 115-5 
135-7 114-8 


136-2 114-6 
135-8 114-4 
135-9 114-9 
134-9 115-4 
133-7 115-7 
133-4 116-2 
135-9 116-7 


136-4 116-2 


\Index Numbers (Avy. 1949=100) 


Average 
Real 
Weekly 


Earnings 


116-9 
115-6 
114-8 
116-5 
117-4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) oy the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actua 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
vacancies by occupation. The data on claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
applicants and vacancies in these two not registered for employment and thus were 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. ecause the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a_job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


} Live Applications for 
Employment 


Month io se a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
P3 | 
eS eget PI OAR SER as Mate PL ee oek He 23,515 17,151 40, 666 111,304 31,108 142,412 
January DACA ea ere ae db cei anes 11,996 13,063 25,059 150,474 36, 185 186, 659 
January Ry eS Dn eee aL rere 7,971 9,748 17,719 218,769 | 55,188 273,957 
January AGM BUDED ce bs cotcawiadins Geaben « cetee 24,402 9, 968 34,370 173, 186 53,691 226, 877 
January RAG alice irlacetx fsa F daind etnere s'h-s'2 658% 21,192 8,218 29,410 216, 839 73, 400 290, 239 
Te MOD Ar unehin O90 ke tis uikcarenrin onde Fea 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315, 561 
| POD iee onic: sant tae latanie,« foie Ga 6 ok 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317, 723 73,213 390, 936 
Mareh EEG Merete Pid eee pe isitate nn tee ated a fis's, Re 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
April USSU Reel ae Se A ra en eee ir 18,545 16,368 34,913 | 338,500 66, 702 | 405, 202 
ay LOD oS ot ea de Moieo sa fuss 24,982 19, 142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
June DAR Oia ee ee Fae ck ican fain -os 4 24, 564 21,143 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
July PO MEUNG ie iar iG Bie ata ¢ oattea «a cx. 21,229 20,088 41,317 124, 396 55,918 180,314 
August Ree ROR tae ie tio se een ew 19, 382 17,772 37, 154 111, 524 2, 357 163, 881 
ROUCEI ED LONGER aor Petite oma beara es aie 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
Raa eR NOG SOREN. oceans tail ure 24,025 17,806 41,831 | 117,827 53,453 | 171,280 
POUR OOE hat LORGi eer bea Lown cfe mina sin spt we 5 i 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144, 520 60, 997 205,517 
ERO EDIE EL. MADOC )e scincra Shag. 60s by >-0 2 vialeniv a 15,446 11,868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January EONAR) re eet Siar Sn os,s 5 vistee as 9,138 9,121 18, 259 354,965 84, 306 439,271 
*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. : 
301 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 30, 1553, (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total ——————_———_—_- 
Oct. 31, 1953] Nov. 29, 1952 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................-seeceee 249 139 388 | — aw} — 130 
Forestry coicc5 co ecabvv den cis ene ¥cn ob ve ase aneereetoeetnairns 623 6 629; — 1,553) — 1,173 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 363 13 376) — 124 - 39 
Motal: Mining ov osc toa news chica ences Cp alate napaicame es 109 4 113} — 69 
Wielevc hack cob ae eae te hoo Neue Metals Mate cere es ctae 203 3 206}; — 43 
Non-Metel Mining: ..).0¢ 2s Sans bean evorepees tees ueebas + AER 27 - 4 
Quarrying, Clay and Band Pits: .icis. cere be ccsas ves tle saccnvesslsednous meals Seale erre _ 13 
Prospecting <.348<2 issn sein h optieebale abe ee ene ae eeee se. 24 6 30 + 5 
WamUlacturing sic sexx cncnna tances nce sett nana 2,758 1,720 4,478 | — 1,308; — 3,168 
Reods aud Beverages’. o.c.45 ok eetae cea Mean stie es 167 142 309} — 135 d 
Tobacco.and Tobaeso Producta.ss isc. <vexeoecre sey ae. 15 22 387 | + 27 
Rubber Prodtctay. i 4: ce. took coeds v we awaney temas 38 17 55 - 30 
Leather Produotascic sists S00 wb ebtelein steele ivialeale's oo 55 105 160} — 168 
Textile Products (except clothing). .............0+-008- 69 168 237 | — 17 
Clothing. (textile. and: {005 sae. nics chia ol one acke 181 645 826 - 189 
WOOd.PTOGUCTES ©... ceo de casesies Vs eis.s Cnice ue Wecummenia’ 215 56 271 - 67 
Paper Products... 720-02, sssassetecveeser tees taevatr ia 114 43 157 _ 5 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............... 159 63 222; — 106 
Tron and Steel Productecs yinusccnes ise ere ss weowaeee oes 371 75 446] — 119 
‘Transportation IUquipmMen ti ccsssiyo's sdeler ois cles amitle’s oo 503 70 573 — 316 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............--2cceeeesceees 166 49 215| — 13 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................-+-+: 382 108 490 | + 170 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ...............eeeeeees 57 24 81 = 28 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............eeeeeeeees 22 4 - 2) — 5 
Chemical Producte tic. scien sete desar = eee s. 141 61 202 - 173 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........ aadcko J aah 103 68 171 _ 83 
Construewon Te, cvs cons oe caw ce eae ean oR eee eee 1,171 52 1,223; — 1,115) — 435 
General Contractors. ¢ hc £3, iienils Hone ee Pee eas i 761 34 795 - 778 
Special Trade Contractors: «2 towel 24s is ceere ecns 410 18 428 337 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 656 169 825} + 53 
DLPABSHOL GON: aoacic ssaiee she eweten eee aden tama men 432 57 489 | — 40 |See  Foot- 
Btorage.\...)5 1. cokes Wen ecsey Sewanee 18 8 26) — 40 | note (2) 
Communication 206 104 310 | + 133 
Public Uillity: Operation. i..vocus seve. epeene eee 68 23 91) — 40 
DEAGG: 5 0. sheng weet eee aes : 1,783 2,613 4,396 232 | — 1,353 
Wholesale ASP 504 397 901 - 232 
Rrotaul, i:.55 See cen sa vee dh es ne ae eee ee 1,279 2,216 3,495 0 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 811 510 1,321 | — 100| — 37 
Service....... » = 0 62 od miei Biss eres: bop ReTES he's ele ga a oleae teem ae 7,801 5,850 13,651 | + 4,409) — 1,055 
Community or Public Service............ccsecececeees 189 829 1,018} — 214 
Government Service, ..., 255... dss ten casa eae 6,910 1,049 7,959 + 6,155 
Recreation Service, ss... 2 ssa 2634 eeawiens peace anna 101 63 164) — 87 
Business Service: ag stivs «a's uwaw od sigtelpiin cs eee 307 232 539 | — 132 
Personal Seryice:; Soc: cis daa Oe eae ee ee 294 3,677 3,971 — 1,313 
GRAND TOTAL G i5.650.50sni gs cee coe Ce 16,283 11, 095 27,378 | — 287; — 8,011 


() Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 

Note—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the 
j grouping of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, 
} the change in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 3, 1953 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies? Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group | i ee a Sees 
Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers... .. c 4,450 1,056 5, 506 
ADMIRAL: WORKEIS,. yas oce5s5cccertvecnce - Ki 11,882 17, 826 29,708 
RICA ORMAIE: cote hes Coke aNak ss des anes : 4,027 7,659 11,686 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 22,831 13,751 36,582 
NT ee oe Eee a et IE 2 ee ne: ae 2) oe enn 885 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 735 3,231 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 19,302 123, 839 
Food and kindred products (ine 
Ret 2k Chane Won BPS 365 1,583 
Textiles, clothing, ete. 13,706 18, 569 
Lumber and wood products. 212 12,183 
Pulp, paper (inc. printing). 349 1,047 
Leather and leather products. 1,106 2,306 
Stone, clay and glass products 79 
Motalworkings i ios.es os si0585 s¢s4<c00' 703 12,824 
pita iL ge Foes Cea ie geal 395 1,659 
Transportation equipment........... 49 885 
Mine Seo ee ol, eee eee I IMOO coe amen ent AGO 8 1,706.) Agikvccs.. 1,706 
RM MIMMINIERAIN forth cna oe rae oe Bes ves 28,147 
Transportation (except seamen). .... 78 17,498 
a ape mig public utility. . ‘< 469 
STL, CAO si a octet. e's wistebiets 1,245 3,984 
Other skilled ioe semiskilled....... 735 15,300 
Sa eee ae ea a ee 248 2,465 
ADOLMOCR Roe Fes Peck ge. ><. 0. aes 17 2, 
Mipaleilled workers. o. oa ncn oak cae sice san 14,184 104,170 
Food and tobacco...............-.... 3,785 6,7 
Lumber and lumber products. ...... 377 10,670 
Metalworking és 455 8,242 
Construction............. 2 36,725 
her unskilled workers 9,565 41,825 
Grand Total 75,513 315,607 


1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
83 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-5._APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYME 


NT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1943—1953 
SS 
¥ Applications Placements 
ear 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
NOMS ioe onc vcnt perverse REN et ya cued: EF 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1944 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739,917 
1945 1,855, 036 661, 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493, 581 
1946 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 412 
1947 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
1948 1,197,295 Ki 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
1949 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
1950.. 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
1951 1,541,208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262, 305 918, 238 
1952 1,781, 689 664, 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980, 507 
1953 (11 months) 1,717,585 683,127 | 2,400,712 621, 806 308, 320 930,126 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Sovrce: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of November, 1953 
ceiving |———- — —— _———__—___—_— 
Province pel Number Days Benefit Amount of 
Weak ut Commencing | Paid (Disability Benefit 
the Month* Benefit Days in Brackets) Paid 
$ 
Rewlowidlander c.f, dcetts corns cace vabe cee ae 2, 864 1,290 53,035 (154 177,451 
PTI TU WATE MIMIC wnis's nt itive cap « eiteine Cane Oe a oe 819 414 17,598 (68 49,529 
Nova Scotia 11,023 4,727 | 198,331 ae 635, 251 
New Brunswick. 8,954 4,121 153, 020 1,573 ; 
uebec....... 55, 76! 82,932 |1,090,052 (13,849) , 199,438 
(cay | eae ar 57,913 ,048 |1,087,679 (12,508) , 354, 
Manitoba....... 8,101 4,586 | 146,276 (2,124) 423,615 
Saskatchewan 2,522 16 43, (717) 127,859 
DUEL NEN os Nara On dicnir nats’: £4 ants an 8d ae COL ED 6, 803 4,026 | 101,775 f i923 315,401 
British Columbia 22,943 12,848 | 446,663 5,192 , 406, 169 
Total, Canada, November, 1953................ 177,711 94,642 |3,337,519 (39,801) | 10,172,035 
Total, Canada, October, 1953..............-.00- 118, 730 65,980 |2,506,254 (34,380) 7, 603, 667 
Total, Canada, November, 1952................ 112,319 68,034 {2,158,920 ( ) 6,435,444 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT NOVEMBER 30, 1953, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, 
AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY CASES (*) INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Days Continuously on the Register 
ee Nov. 
Frovines and Sex Pine 6 dave | 7-12 | 13-24 | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days |°9., 1952 
days days days days |andover| ~°™* 
r, under 

TMG CUINECIE ss ores Patera vasieee bia.c 6,384 (8) 2,785 615 1,021 954 470 539 2,990 
EMS apniom whee mises ee eeds 6,104 (7) 2,707 595 998 914 444 446 2,803 
Pamalestesy oc tse ceaci as. 280 (1) 78 20 23 40 26 93 187 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,311 (5) 423 167 213 220 106 182 845 
DEAT ee ass sow eee dicen ccdte 1,033 (2) 375 144 165 162 83 104 668 
S| BPC =e Oe ee 278 (3) 48 23 48 58 23 78 177 
TIGR IGOUUVOE esc s sc Sekweessicaeels 13,166 (101) 3,283 1,397 2,413 2,693 1,151 2,229 9, 265 
ee UG AN onins Serene es cveeae 11,718 (83) 2,986 1, 269 2,176 2,406 982 1,899 8,130 
OUHALO Re sis ees wie ¥e PETES Ces » 1,448 (18) 297 128 237 287 169 330 1,135 
New FrtnawaGk i fon ges cicwnivic cans aeys 12,827 54 3,615 1,794 2,476 2,503 1,109 1,330 10,110 
EE OR Th ee Peer 11,084 (44) 3,237 1,546 2,135 2,175 955 1,036 8,607 
WGIRAMY CO xt cas cc Petco Ove beekys 1,743 (10) 378 248 341 328 154 294 1,503 
ol Re, Bt ie nls = ar am 79,814 (662) | 25,965 | 10,207 | 12,671 | 12,062 7,084 | 11,825 51,911 
IEE Aa aR Ae ee eee ee 60, 166 (444) | 21,522 7,989 | 10,062 8,952 4,700 6,941 39,613 
PORERIB cree he fat torle Sead ain. « 19, 648 (218) 4,443 2,218 2,609 3,110 2,384 4, 884 12,298 
TIRE ARION, fo iahire att cehw male, aematele «iad 66, 226 (488) | 22,473 8,018 | 10,626 | 11,064 5,060 8, 985 45,122 
DAMP etre hdl TaN ERLE S A es wae SS 51,190 (353) | 18,180 6,401 8,532 8,413 3,489 6,175 33, 636 
POMC Sasa s eas cheers syne s 15,036 (135) 4,293 1,617 2,094 2,651 1,571 2,810 11,486 
DAAISCOMR Gre vate ne hs bewisideai G8aans 11,399 (96) 4,237 1,432 1, 809 1,691 788 1,442 8,593 
Male teats duatia hice deus «uke % 8,387 (57) 3,440 1,102 1,316 1,176 484 869 6,121 
BINGO ae hans SLIM CSN eens 3,012 (39) 797 330 493 515 304 573 2,472 
DASEAUGNOWEL. Sf unas deta Sen ween nee 4,779 (25) 2,013 723 875 538 206 424 2,989 
CO Oe See 3,902 17) 1,763 620 734 383 114 288 2,389 

PMIMIG IF aos eet dat ce don eek 877 (8) 250 103 141 155 92 136 
PULGEU. So re cvicc sate nie te sacsc n't ¢ 10,037 (54) 4,197 1,409 1,835 1,218 490 888 5,485 
REALE sy sie nek walkin Oss Bee estes 8,222 (48) | 3,665 | 1,207 | 1,544 868 289 649 4,316 
Pamala. Mi a ccpeseaneewec tee 1,815 (6) 2 202 291 350 201 239 1,169 
Brosh, Colm bia os sn0ceb ob sanave nn 32,573 (172) | 10,785 | 4,083 | 6,090 | 5,719} 2,301 | 3,595 | 24,602 
GARD s de, de pee ees en pes Fees des 26,217 (136) 8,881 3,359 5,018 | 4,647 1,674 | 2,638 19,047 
Bemalp.\. .scocee cate e rs ee « 6,356 (36) | 1,904 724 | 1,072| 1,072 627 957 5,555 
CURNADIA Ries Aaa ee a gee ase yas see ee 238,516 (1,665) | 79,776 | 29,845 | 40,029 | 38,662 | 18,765 | 31,439 | 161,912 
ERR e Ete Do cen tn kn hneean 188,023 (1,191) | 66,756 | 24,232 | 32,680 | 30,096 | 13,214 | 21,045 | 125,330 
VIMALB ys oeup acs oe eet tsekclees 50,493 (474) | 13,020 | 5,613 | 7,349 | 8,566 | 5,551 | 10,394 | 36,582 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES 
NOVEMBER, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 

Province Total | Entitled | Not En- 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to titled to | Pending 

of Benefit | Benefit 
Newioundlandis, soresdanceeeten new aenine 4,694 3,751 943 3,138 2,230 908 2,396 
Prince Edward Island......5....+++ss00+: 821 569 252 717 555 162 256 
Nova Hoot: .... Cites, cecevtes os vexdewers | 8, 253 5, 065 3,188 7,800 6, 563 1,237 2,331 
Now. Bransyridla ness p.cca xan ras eo etatens 3 8,410 5, 605 2,805 7,198 5, 805 1,393 2,420 
DADO. «coun Sx BRE kh can Cue ane eee 58, 499 36, 380 22,119 49,972 42,284 7, 688 18, 646 
Cn SATION e Steric bar eta se Ss Sore 63,179 40, 671 22,508 55, 934 46, 847 9, 087 16,505 
Wan We dons Sac even ao ki els oleate 7,795 5,502 2,293 7,276 5, 631 1,645 1,329 
Baskatelewan<.¢¢).cwsecd Geol Geshe 3,934 2,853 1,081 3,181 2,394 787 1,097 
Alberta cs siet ata: aay ae Bes teetcn nee torte 9,827 6,613 3,214 7,960 6, 266 1, 694 3,178 
British Colombia. sc. aswas een one 23,469 14, 673 8,796 21,789 17, 233 4,556 5,908 
Total Canada, November, 1953...... 188,881*| 121,682 67,199 164,965t| 135,808 29, 157 54,066 
Total Canada, October, 1953......... 123,177 74,126 49,051 | 113,471 91, 893 21,578 30, 150 
a Gee Sheer | Meas ns 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123,418 78,606 | 44,812 107,882 | 85,910 21,972 35,330 

' t 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,518. f{ In addition, 14,566 revised claims were disposed of. 


of 


these, 1,185 were special requests not granted, and 835 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,369 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR 
NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement November,| October, | November, 
1953 1953 1952 

Benefit. year not established. ..s, «2.53; +e ode eines d oy ie ee a sae i sa oes 16, 982 10, 547 11,272 
Claimants Disqualified* 

Not unemployed. <3 27 rc es Soe sm aee oak eee Ee eee 2,797 2,912 3,473 

Not capable of and not available for work.........csceseeceessceessceveees 1,385 1,552 1,445 

Loss of work due t6:a labour dispute. «. <<... ..6 0. pee eee ee es ee 988 497 212 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 537 739 1,094 

Discharged for misconduct... : ...> iad hoes bees ee oe a ee ee 798 613 674 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............-...-00.00000: 6,124 5,317 5, 483 

Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women.. 1,222 1,317 975 

Other reasons}. 03.502 4 <4! ig). Tons ogee Re ee Ce ee 2,022 1,963 1,224 

Dota vane vsie s tas ag aly Wicwlh slab sterotan estate eleanor nrat eee 32,855 25, 457 25, 852 


* Data for November, 1953, include 3,698 on revised claims. 


_ {These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed | Claimants* 

1953—October........ a ee ee ne ee ae ee 3,211,000 | 3,091,600 119, 400 
UREN Oa ics ates Ste Raden en in ewte s cier dae kaasde tele ie cccecaceans 3,215,000 | 3,103,700 111,300 

BUGUBYS 5 5:0 dies Se ie dh eaten wie baad ae eee SRM Sirs ou dale s , 190,000 | 3,079,100 110, 900 

Pn a Re Bie OR REGS oaks et. er. 8, Ga oh k he Tae ee 3,185,000 | 3,065,200 119, 800 

WB ecu c> Ee en ee oe ee he ee ye ere , 153,000 | 3,009,900 143, 100 

LUE SBS AE Oy RE I BS SE oid, me eee ee Se , 166,000 | 2,950,800 215, 200 

OR Re Pe ee es er ee ee ee ee eee 3,278,000 | 2,917,900 +360, 100 

Oa fan Aes ae ss eee eee Reese ee cots eke Woah a ve dace de cscepes 3,280, 2,916, 800 +363, 200 

Do ES Bi led yk weir ge eels £7 2S aplenty, PS ae ae Am 3, 283, 2,928,300 eee 
RS ents oak od to a ee LN ney Saleh s idea KG kbd a Wiae suvsocce vanes 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 278, 600 

See AION Be PL RG aac ian ah eb ee ieee OEE cw eh e ead ciale wR as 00 vets 3,241,000 | 3,079,100 161,900 
ovember...... pS ES ee, Fee 2, Sa ee AE ee Pe ee 3,186,000 | 3,074,500 111,500 
October.......0.5 Fe Pee OE PRS SO © eRe are ete ee Rep ae 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 92,600 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO JANUARY 1954 


(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

<= } : Household | Commo- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 

| Services 
| ee 
99-8 100-8 99-2 99-+7 99-9 98-9 
99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 | 99-4 
99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 | 99-5 
99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 | 99-5 
99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
100-5 100-3 101-0 99°+7 100-4 101-1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
‘ 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114-3 112-2 
115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
TERA DEE nce. s «clea nun & Maun 118-1 122-5 , 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
RRL TE Ge tr actu ecdesiouyegs ania 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
TORS = VANUBIV Sy cnn c Vans unece cee ar suaee 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
IPE URU ha ce earatn sls x eens an eesti 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
CO ae re Ree ee eae er ae 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
Cee. Lee ee Seo 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
BUi dirs ene tp hael bs wdecease 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
MONA rat ees Saar Ab ene Rel. w ca wamis.6 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
DUR asin a Sei Dek ax car aoa Rice ae < 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
SADIOTING oMt-.scanie stp hs sates ale Aigle ws aia’e 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
TTR DEE Set alc ae alee. dwixinly' > 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
CMO rea ceandeceecasa tes. crac eer 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
November,..... Mewirae pire Rareiions 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
AI DUT ace ea cde Les swe ase 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
TOA ANUAEN wus au ache dacceban ges ie’ 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
ODN Ce cs otk Chanda ve ectamntae 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
MASONS ree nad avian Guna aise ss 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
PAT tea viaae whit ae Ch erenleieies Ue.oie.0008 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
CPC ee ee COMBO OC ETE Cer oie 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
FUNG, sea ssens cree rcioesevenecions 114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
PUG secs sons pen angae ann kee Aaya 115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
Sascie hia line Aelwiyis eal ain'a bce 115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
STEAD ER sie feitss Keel nyc a's sleds 116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
ODER NG Cae mtnccudenmeaes oe > 116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
November........ ae a pecitaeagal 116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
TIBOR DEN co neue steed nda eens 115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
1954—January...........+00- eran be ake + 115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
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CABLE F-2..CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1953 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


| Eeef Pork 
3 : g = | Biel A 
oo =] & 
eho ts Seed g. [as |aee| 2 
Locality ne Oe | oe eee airs wep ee g 
g 8 ge a A=E-) o5 Ses] & 
a4 | = | E34 | 24 2s | 234 | aya | Cye| o4 
om ty by C4 | oo a . 
2s | 32 | 22k] BR | BR | BBE BRR) G28) 98 
na ioe) ~Q n 8) - faa) 
cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— a a e zs 
1—St. John’s........ccsccesssecee eee] Wks O ee nase 68-4 49-7 63-7 81-9 74-5 53-2 59°5 
.E.1.— a a 
2—Charlottetown,........seeceeees 58-5 56-4 46-3 41-0 35-8 70-6 57-0 45-°4 48-2 
Nova Scotia— a c 
S— Halifax, ccs ties as ao xsousievevees 78-1 68-2 43-6 44-4 42-0 73 +4 52-7 57-7 56-2 
a 
BBV GNC oss vite vdnnsh des ean sented 66-9 62°5 44-2 48-9 45-1 70-6 55-6 50-9 49-4 
New Brunswick— 
B= Moncton. 3 ccsasesasssuuwesensse4 66-9 61-1 47-1 41-1 36-6 74-6 51-4 52-9 52-7 
a 
GeSaint Jobin, 0c-0ekbehven aes 74-6 67-7 48-1 47-7 42-9 75-0 54-1 55-5 49-9 
Quebec— 
Tait OOM 504. ta vee set iss ae ses 92-5 88-0 60-2 47-4 44-7 71°5 66-0 45-8 48-7 
S— Full. 5..s do ee Seneca hemes ene 66-5 67-2 44-9 46-5 39-3 72°4 50-7 47-3 52-8 
O=Montreal (oosc55 015 fe coun aa ete 87-3 82-4 47-6 50-9 41-5 71:8 52-6 49-2 59-8 
a 
10=—Quebon) « ccouscdcs tcmeneiceeds 80-1 73+2 40-7 40-0 43-5 63-6 52-1 45-1 54-4 
a 
Li—Shher brook ees ccsck cote oa 6 ues 81-3 74-4 51-0 53-2 37-9 71:3 55-3 50-6 44-8 
a 
13—Sorel © 7 ee ance yee ae 80-7 75°3 51-7 42-6 43-0 68-0 49-4 50-0 59°5 
18—Three Rivers................05. 90-0 77°5 42-1 42-8 39-3 69-0 53-1 50-8 60-2 
Ontarlo— 
14—Brantlond .,..c,.00cvens sen eie exe 71-0 68-1 55-0 50-8 38-6 75+3 50-0 52-4 51-7 
a 
16—=Cornwall 23) fc. acs cn ae acer es 69-0 68-6 43-9 47-8 38-7 70-6 50-0 51-0 57-0 
a 
16—Fort William.........s0ssseceees 68-9 66-9 47-8 51-3 41-4 G78 le etek 50-0 58-0 
17—Hamilton 4.055 di saas cen ever eae 76-3 71-5 49-6 52-1 42-8 78°5 Pei 53 +2 52-4 
a 
18—Birkland Lake,.c. iss: coseeens 71-4 68-2 47°+5 44-7 40-2 74-3 55-7 56-4 58-8 
19-=Londom, o.cc. deses secure ceetned 72-2 69-0 47-0 46-9 41-5 74-2 46-8 52-6 54-1 
20=—North Bay.......5..<sssedmeeseerne 66-2 62-5 47-7 44-0 41-4 TLD anmesen 53-3 52-2 
CO, Were An ont Pre 68-7 67-2 44-9 45-9 39-4 73-1 42-4 50-8 48-1 
22=Ottawa |. fecedias pede cee Bawenel 70-7 66-7 45-3 48-5 35-3 72°9 47-9 47-4 54-6 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 67-7 66-6 46-3 52-5 45-8 73-0 ae 52-5 55-8 
a 
24— PNG DULY; «00's rade seus sm eeeees 66°4 66-2 48-3 49-6 40-2 67-3 54-0 49-3 49-0 
a 
25= Toronto. -tic, vor adic eesenin 75-8 72-6 51-9 48-2 40-1 74-6 Pte 51-2 48-1 
: a 
20~-WiNdaOr, Sin dcccewuue tiene mane 67-3 63-9 46-1 52-0 40-5 74-1 50-1 53-0 55°8 
Manitoba— d 
27—Wilini peg indy scr ace sees 70-6 65-0 49-8 47-5 42-8 68-3 55-1 49-1 52-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
28—Regina,., \ircsnes sss eaten 69-9 64-7 48-8 48-3 40-0 66-3 rik 51-5 52-5 
a 
20—Saskatoonyi.. ctu. :ccwenaterenra 70+2 69-8 51-7 57-1 43-6 65-0 55-5 48-1 50-9 
Alberta— d 
50—Calgary i... dessncreceuasemnannnt 70-2 64-8 56-2 51-9 39-3 67-9 58-4 48-0 52-1 
a 
SI—Eedmonton. sae sis ks sen ees 65-9 62-6 42-2 48-7 39-6 61-2 43-8 47-6 44-8 
British Columbia— a 
32—Prince Rupert.. iss. 4sseeeeeee 82-5 75:0 55-0 58-3 46-7 74-3 62-7 50-9 | 63-7 
5 a 
Bom Lrall.\./.Jecnee space aene «| 76-8 69-8 52-5 60-8 |........| 7394 Pelt: 49-4 | 63-3 
64—Vancouver,., ws cases sbhusveeeee .| 86-0 75-1 56-3 55-9 47-0 75-8 59-6 51-5 54-3 
__85—Victoria........ CORE eae 88-3 79-2 58:2 56-7 50-9 77+2 56-2 50-1) 53-8 
P C 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, DECEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 
é a; | 33 #3 
1a haem h es 
, P)a| Hit |a | Blast] E 
mw ee AB) BE) ee] a] & 
al ielael gla] i] lal 
qe) g2) 2° | ge | BR) ge) Be | ck |g 
oF RP eee cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. aoe = cts. 
EB St. Jobe... ists occvust Soaduetsé}o vacated 8-7 12-7 20-7 11-0 59-2 91-2 32-0 75°5 
P.E.L— 
F—CHAMIOtetOWI, 40.0 cs cebedecse sls osee vue 8-9 14-4 19-2 10-1 52-5 61-5 17-0 69-0 
Nova Scotia— 
SS ANIGS Tica b ssa cses ocdsveceesss 65-9 8-7 12-8 18-4 9-2 50-4 61-7 20-5 70-0 
R= BVGHGY. .Jecdosckecceckuales dan ive 63-3 9-2 14-0 19-4 10-3 49-8 71-7 22-0 70-6 
New Brunswick— g 
G—MONSOR she score cénetecscundyss 63-9 9-1 15-6 18-6 9-8 52-1 66-4 20-0 69-4 
O— Paint Johny 55 cae chysunviccs sins nv 68-4 8-8 13-3 18-9 9-8 49-0 68-6 21-0 70-2 
Quebec— 
POL HICOU MILs pas eiae vee dpne Reke veh iax exept 8-4 16-0 19-3 10-0 55-9 70-5 20-0 63-2 
tag oT Rey ey ee ee aes 79-0 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-6 47-9 62-5 22-0 64-6 
PS DONGTORL. yc ivecceceuseccdarcees 79-2 8-0 12-7 17°3 9-1 50-2 62-4 20-0 65-0 
10—Quebec............ SWepde nvicwess 75-3 8-1 12-5 17-9 9-4 51-7 65-0 20-0 65-4 
SIBUGEDLOUROLS hc casetais ahs epaek 76-0 8-0 13-1 17-6 9-2 51-4 *63.0 20-0 63-3 
DP SOONOR soe oan eee o eee tadinneny i 89-3 7°9 12-7 17-9 9-3 47-1 869.4 19-0 63-8 
18—Three Rivers.............0s200+ 73+3 7:9 11-7 17-4 9-8 50-3 62-3 19-0 63-5 
Ontario— g 
BES BrANMONG cb coco cdien ace enon e® 72-2 8-1 12-7 17-5 9-7 45-0 58-4 21-0 65-2 
Loe OLO Wl sie eas ceca hc wscb anes winlnp = op >of 7-9 12-7 18-3 9-8 47-0 *62-9 20-0 64-9 
16—Fort William...............+e00- 74+3 8-0 14-0 19-0 10-3 52-9 *6-3 23-0 66-2 
Tie BRU ON oc os (Seve sdeecicavhoes 77-4 8-2 12-7 17-6 9-8 45-8 *59-7 22-0 66-5 
IS —Birkland PAKS 0.505 ccssseiresis]s*s0s'se> 8-5 12-0 18-7 10-8 52-6 65-5 25-0 67-8 
SU T=LMDUOU. caeness eek sate sxb <e< i 72-6 8-1 12-7 17-4 9-7 46-2 *53-9 21-0 66-5 
PEINGTEN BNG olen ccisagcescn aa vie om 75-7 8-4 13-0 19-4 11-1 49-2 *65-0 22-0 67-7 
Bl AIMD A Wibaech snes ol + esas se%e,vioe.9cahe 8 56h Cols 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-5 45-9 *56-8 21-0 66-3 
BRIGG WE eet nine wk x u.0/cin Sih ait'es. cy ibn 71-3 8-2 12-7 17-5 9-7 48-7 64-8 21-6 66-4 
238—Sault Ste. Marie..........ccsess|seocvese 8-6 13-3 19-3 10-6 49-0 66-5 23-0 67-2 
SE SUC OUNM hee uceeia sen clcinnss ss 67-7 8-6 13-3 18-4 10-9 48-6 63-3 23-0 68-0 
Api LOLOON du givoh as tie oa aieie 4 009 5 ce 70-6 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-3 44-5 57-1 22-0 66-3 
Or W LUGE <n sc Me dee os cote 58 sei wines 68-1 8-4 12-7 17-7 9-9 48-5 57-9 22-0 67-2 
Manitoba— t g 
Bia VLSI DPR: ccs ateles od oes se cc <hbie 71-6 7-7 15-0 17-7 11-5 70-1 57-1 21-0 65-6 
Saskatchewan— t 
28—Regina..........0006. = PSS Ps 71-5 8-1 14-4 18-5 12-0 Ai te ihe 20-0 64-5 
Dia BaakstOon . Jc5 isos 05s Shak oe eel nCru's alee 7-9 13-6 17-7 13-9 63-7 57-2 20-5 65-0 
Alberta— t & 
| BOS CRISATY sda ie saree sci Bh nije sie s.0'0's Si eats 77 14-4 18-2 11-6 Fig ig 21-0 66-3 
81—Edmonton...........0s.s0+00. ..| 67-0 7-9] 14-4] 17-9] 11-6] 64-1] 58-7] 20-0] 67-8 
acon hee eis hse siea7s ns 79-7 8-8 15-0 18-6 11-0 ‘oh 70-7 31-0 69-6 
B3—Trail.......--ssseeeeeeeseerees 84-8 7-9 17-0 18-4 11-6 ee it 25-0 67-8 
" 84—Vancouver....:....sceceece Gages lee 2Oee 7-9 16-0 17-7 9-6 ty Ae 21-4 68-3 
-85—Victoria....... beeBO Fete 8243 8-0 16-0 18-0 9-8 58-0 69-0 24-0 69-4 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
Canned Vegetables 


x ke so = 7 A=} 
gf] &, | 8, | 8, | Pad] F218 3] cu] oo |e 3 
; aul st 5 8b eh 8b aa (1885/3 a] ova ould y 
Locality AGS BS Es Ax “-F-) Bee 2 8 -— 3° 5 3° 
gie| G5 | 5s | Sa | $e] ge8| E23] 288 / es | oes 
oh bo on rj E 5 a be a5 Hse G be Es be 
a - Se g= £a8 268 a of 5 om 
BRR) a= | B= | gm | ge8) £88) g8) gee) ZF | 8 
cts cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts 
Newfoundland— s 
T-Bes Jolin ee: asc oe 35°3 SBF} acres te eee Me arc 19-5 48-8 29°5 25-7 23-1 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown......... ye ee ey 29-0 31-7 28-4 20-1 20-1 27-1 22-6 21-6 
Noval Scotia— 
B— HANI AR 5 vere ne cre 34-7 39-5 29-1 30-8 24-9 18-9 21-2 25-5 23-9 19-7 
4—Sydney............+45- 36-1 38-2 30°3 29-9 25-8 21-0 23-0 25-8 22-8 19-9 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton............... 35-0 38-4 29-8 80-4 25-8 18-4 22-2 23-4 23-7 19-6 
6—Saint John............. 35-6 39-1 30-6 30-4 25-6 18-0 20-8 22-3 23-7 19-0 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............. S680 Gas sew 25-3 34-4 27-1 1657, 3. Jes ens 20-9 23-0 19-8 
esd 2 (PSE, SOC ey re ol Pes ae 26-8 28-9 24-8 16-8 20-2 19-7 20-5 16-8 
O-—Montroal, Niviascccsoces ofp BN ey ea 27-8 30-9 25-3 17°5 19-6 18-8 20-9 18-7 
10—Quebec........60seseees a hy Soe eee 28-8 30-3 25-9 17-8 20-2 21-5 21-1 17°8 
11—Sherbrooke............ So es 25-3 30-6 24-7 18-1 20-2 19-4 20-8 19-6 
12—BGrel ised ip sat oats es oS i eee 27-8 29-6 25-9 17°4 21-8 18-9 19-1 17-3 
183—Three Rivers........... Ol ee eee 25-6 29-2 25-4 18-4 22-3 19-2 21-1 20-1 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 32-1 39-5 27-4 29-2 24-6 18-1 20-6 23-8 21-2 17-2 
15—Cornwall,.............. 33-4 38-0 28-0 28-8 24-8 17°1 19-9 20-0 19-6 18-6 
16—Fort William...........] 34+2 39-7 27-4 29-8 24-6 20-1 20-7 22-6 22-2 19-3 
17—Hamilton,............. 32-7 39-4 28-5 30-2 24-4 17:7 20-0 22-2 22-1 16-4 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 32-2 38-8 30-6 30-8 26-4 19-3 22-3 900 loss as 19-3 
19—London.............+6- 31-6 38-8 30-0 28-9 25+2 18-4 19-8 23-2 20-9 17°3 
20—North Bay............. 34-2 39-8 30-5 30-3 31-2 COS Ee Rees 23-2 22-7 18-2 
21—Oshawa....crcenters au 32-8 39-8 29-1 28-8 23-7 18-0 20-0 21-5 20-8 16-8 
22—OttAWw...sccvevescnves 32-9 39-4 28-1 30-1 24-8 17:5 21-3 20-5 22-3 16-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 39-6 30-2 30-6 26-3 1898 hp ovavass 23-8 22-3 18-2 
24—Sudbury...........00.- 33°5 37-6 27-5 29-6 25-8 ph) BR anaes 20-5 22-5 16-3 
25—Toronto,.......0-0000. 32-5 39-5 28-5 29-8 23-6 17-6 20-0 21-5 20-8 16-6 
, m 
26-—Windsor.....seseec0sees 33-2 39-5 29-2 30-1 24-9 19-2 21-3 21-9 16-6 17°6 
Manitoba— m 
Sf — WINN Peg, ssecatedscver « 33-9 41-3 25-8 29-0 24-7 18-3 21-8 24-6 18-2 19-4 
Saskatchewan— 
Bo ROQIND isin hace 8 Faw ee Oe 34-7 41-0 24-9 31-2 25-2 19-4 23-2 24-9 22-8 20-8 
29—Saskatoon,......00sss0- 34-0 39-5 23-5 30-1 24°8 19-5 21-9 25-1 22-9 20-5 
Alberta— 
CO—Calgary.....cisiecvec''s 33-2 40-8 23-2 31-0 24-4 18-7 21-7 27-3 21-8 20:8 
31—Edmonton............. 34-1 41-9 23-7 31-8 24-8 19-2 21-5 27-0 22-5 22-2 
British Columbia— m m 
82—Prince Rupert.......... 36-6 40-4 26-1 33-0 25-8 22-0 24-6 29-0 20-6 19-1 
; m m 
BOP TAL at, «os iu pees hone 36-2 39-7 26-3 SUG snmetie 22-6 24-5 29-4 20:8 21-0 
m m 
34—Vancouver....,.....+.. 34-8 | 40-1| 27-3] 28-9] 23-0] 17-6] 22-3] 28-0] 15-8] 15-8 
2 m m 
SO—ViGtOra,. «ivi <iedes base 34-0 39-6 29-0 29-9 23-0 18-2 20-3 27-4 18-1 17-1 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not pate, comparable in all cases with price 
wwe cite for earlier years. C anges in pind fh F ‘rade goncehenls pt occur from time to time. {8} Including cuts with 
me-in. (¢) Including cuts with hock-on. (a) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed—carton and 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES DECEMBER, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


; Ts o re] | Coal 
: E e ag 3 3 Fs 3 & 
a8 | 3 mr el B. B23 o| 8s | 
p au 3 be , S we ; i | s 
Locality Og | & ME ood gt oe FE Rilke wr z 
=| d4 | f | et | ge | ag [325 gaa| #8 | 28 
B g 3S £8 3 ‘23 -S4 2348 ah Bk 
ax | § Z| a < oal'sck| £& | £8 
6 a & 6 és F i 5 < 5 
cts cts cts cts ets. cts cts ets $ hg $ 
Newfoundland— w v 
1—St. John’s, ....<.0sss0%6 42-3 32-6 40-2 9-0 34-5 25-9 62-0 bf ee ee 22.75 
P.E.I.— n v 
2—Charlottetown......... 37-8 23-0 21-5 PME Poets 24s0 27-8 49-1 LIG Toisas cost 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
SAAB E ss sc postin cetsns 35-4 21-2 24-9 5-8 27-9 24-0 48-1 i ee eee 19.50 
n Vv | 
Ce doh) a OE 37-8 25-5 22-8 5-8 29-9 25-6 48-2 bo see 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton.............- 38-7 22-1 23-2 6-3 29-3 25-4 eh oo pee 18.78 
j n Vv 
6—Saint John......./..... 36-9 21-7 20-8 6-9} 30-1 27-2 49-5 BIG +48. x54 052 19.69 
Quebec— n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............. 33-9 18-6 28-6 9°3 31-7 28-3 55-5 112-0 B00 Hh, dknss ve 
n 
B= Proll Sire og cS sis Odd ce 31-5 19-0 26-6 9-3 | 27-4 25-3 52-8 111-8 | 28-50 Jenveeee 
9—Montreal.............. 35-7 17-3 24-9 8-6 29-3 25-0 48-6 109-6 27.57 | Eee eean 
n 
10—Quebec............-.+8: 35-4 18-1 24-1 8-2 28-9 27-1 50-6 111-9 ra | ewer, 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 34-5 17-8 25-0 8-2 29-6 25-3 GB-4 | 110-64 97.78 ||. c... 600% 
n i 
1RAOVGl 34 cos wade hates. des 36-3 18-3 25-7 8-8 27-4 23-6 53-0 110-4 96,76): Soic0ae 
Vv 
18—Three Rivers........... 35-4 18-4 24-7 8-0 28-0 25-3 54-0 112-2 SF 2004) eaten 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford ......<6.+s50° 33-0 18-8 28-4 5-2 29-9 23-2 52-0 1075°2.4) 27.00) |. ew esse 
n 
15—Gornwall ....25 00 esis 33-6 18-9 27-3 7-0 28-6 24-0 52-0 | 108-9 | 29.75 |........ 
n 
16—Fort William........... 34-8 19-8 37-0 6-4 26-7 25-7 51-1 106-8 | 26.62 |...5..4 
17—Hamilton.............. 36-0 19-2 29-9 5-6 28-6 23-4 49-5 WO7+2 | 26.44 | .ncceve. 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 35-7 19-6 34-5 6-7 27-4 25-4 54-8 308-3"). O2.78 Nosenssex 
19—London...............- 33-6 19-1 29-9 6-5 28-5 ai 49-3 106-8 |} 27.00 |......0. 
20—North Bay............. 32-7 20-2 31-3 BeF be ee 23-2 Bat > NGS 1 20.768 nce coe 
n 
Si—Daha wa! Ncce.c- ss o> ve 36-6 19-3 27-4 5-5 26-8 23-0 55-2 | 105-8 | 28.00 |........ 
n 
SrA WRe ec sWee sac oe co: 33-9 18-9 26-9 8-0 28-7 25-0 50-8 108-5 2500 Nae Fancan 
n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36-3 20-0 33-7 8-1 29-7 gi 54-9 | 107-9 | 27-25 |........ 
24—Sudbury............... 33-6 19-2 31-4 5-8 27-0 24-6 50-4 101-8 POLLO Nl ..ax «eens 
n 
Oa T DFO 5.5 los eerste gos ose 32-1 19-0 28-1 5-5 28-2 24-5 48-6 105-1 EOL. fastcos 
n 
AO WINOROD So cne ss saa pease 35-1 19-0 28-1 5-8 31-6 24-9 48-6 107-4 26.O0 ie ccecnnas 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winmnipeg............++ 37-5 19-8 25-6 55 28-2 26-4 AO | 104017 3 os 21.15 
Saskatchewan— 
' ame ROPING lege ee cusses 37-2 22-4 37-7 9-0 28-9 26-5 48-7 | 106-0 ]........ 18.50 
b 
29—Saskatoon.............. 39-3 22-1 47-1 10-4 31-0 26-7 SFA) TOE <ci0 e's 17.98 
Alberta— n 
30—Calgary...:...20s05600: 36-6 23-6 40-8 8-1 29-2 24-6 MeO LOSS Met. oe a's's|\s mans cee 
n 
Y 31—Edmonton............. 37-8 23+1 46-0 9-6 30-0 25-6 48-5 TORRE WSs pecones 8.58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert..........| 39-6 25-1 41-4 8-5 28-6 26-9 50-4 | 106-2 |........ 22.90 
n 
BES ETAL, ci5 u's es as nd Saye 31-8 25-4 40-4 7-9 29-8 26-1 50-2 TOO so is's eis 19.75 
n 
34—Vancouver....e...+..+.| 31:8 19-7 41-3 7:8 25-6 23-6 Aree NETIOY Oaks sAteraiors 21.02 
n 
S5—VICtOTIG........2.5-205+ 30-6 20-4 37-9 7:9 28-0 23-4 46-4 LGB ae AS eerie 22.25 


loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-0 cts. per 16 oz. tin. (k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and 
Australian. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. * Revised price. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 


1952-1953 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers - 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- ; Com- ; ie Per ao 
mencing n mencing n Man- P 
During | Existence}, During | Existence) Working ae 
Month Month Days Time 
1953* 
SANUAT Ys Susie vieae bate caste Dede aly Re ee ee 14} 14 2,186} 2,136 31,050 0-04 
RGDIUAlY:. crocs aera: <aaeceameee ll 19 2,448 3,757 23,7000 0-03 
Marah 3. 2% jee aie aan etn tien cele 13 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
ADT Tce cee ea oe ole Maa U es SEER eae 14 21 2,790 3,562 29,120 0-03 
INES ins rest. eh cee» 0k Dee eee eee 17 30 2,740 4,748 36, 127 0-04 
RIT Lo eit an rete ete teat hk es 16 31 4,809 6,452 57,346 0-07 
JUG. vcs chad oe dete «+a <. temeeees 14 30 4,650 7,396 73,486 0-09 
VANGUBG. teenies oe aie eee matcntas ate 6 17 4,408 8,598 92,760 0-11 
Septet ber <4... ca Sea cuate aan 26 37 12,958 16,445 126,131 0-15 
OGbODER 75. dilaccv Calyocaaneea aes 21 44 5,455 16, 367 268, 053 0-32 
Novetaber: «..ic:.. 42 832 ten ee Bass 7 35 6, 285 19,298 | 287,316 0-35 
Decombers. o56 so ees. sans ee ore ns f “25 | 1,188 11,257 | 264,745 0-32 
Cumulative totals.......... 166 54,391 1,322,929 0-13 
1952 
ANUATY 2 Cnadinwlans oor ay etbnses ake 13f 13 5,374} 5,374 71,145 0-09 
Pebruary st. eas oc oe ce he es 12 22 12,394 13,048 47, 603 0-06 
March: We seane nan ons rete es 4 16 25 2,877 5,186 65, 272 0-08 
ADEE ncn snot. waveb a canes eee 22 37 8,418 12,121 | 178,713 0-21 
Ma Viin sis hte wa satesteoe Sewanee ceaares 30 44 14,853 23,360 | 248,575 0-30 
ALT a aD coe arm Renin, ter ee an 28 42 44,704 59,706 | 717,845 0-87 
ft bee og Sone ae 8 eR 29 54 8,941 56,263 | 888,243 1-07 
ANGUS, Jct ames sot Goh heea Teer? 20 42 8,166 15,0389 | 202,395 0-24 
September a 16 39 5,303 15,144 | 201,870 0-24 
October 18 37 6,183 13,634 | 165,539 0-20 
November 10 22 2,163 5,374 45,476 0-05 
December 8 18 1,442 3, 646 47,279 0-05 
Cumulative totals.......... 222 120,818 ' 12,879,955 0-29 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Estab- 


lishments) 


/ Workers 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953 


Mrnine— 
Gold miners, mill and 
smelter workers, 
Pamour, South 
Porcupine and 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners and 
smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


Gold and silver miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Gold and copper miners, mill 
and smelter workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Normetal, Que. 


| 


4 


900 


1,600 


1,201 | 


1,356 


572 


354 


425 


23, 000 PERE ecole July 11; for new agree- 


41,600 


31,000 


ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 40 
ax week, pay for six statutory 

olidays, check-off and extension 
of vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; unterminated 


|\Commenced August 22; for a new 


agreement providing for check-off, 
increased wages and reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 22; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week, pay for 
eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, two week’s vacations with 
pay after two years and three 
weeks after 15 years, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


33,300 |Commenced September 24; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, reduced hours 
from 48 to 40 per week and ex- 
tension of vacation plan; terminated 
December 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


14,800 |Commenced October 2; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead 
of five, shift differential and 
welfare and pension plans, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


9,150 |Commenced October 13; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
four, shift differential and ex- 
tension of vacation plan, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


11,000 |Commenced October 17; for a new 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
=e - arbitration board; untermi- 
nated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (’) 


| Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ae ue sue Particulars (?) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments Workers Days 
|—_—_—_ |——— | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953—Con. 


Copper miners and mill 
workers, 
Noranda, Que. 


Gold miners and mill 
workers, 
Schumacher, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Plessisville, Que. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper mill workers, 
Beauharnois and 
Crabtree Mills, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Northern Interior 
British Columbia 


Saw and lumber mill 
workers, 
Interior British 
Columbia. 


Saw mill workers, 
Stellarton, N.S. 


1 


40 


11 


347 


190 


25 


(*) 
461 


1,670 


825 


35 


9,000 |Commenced October 21; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Feb. 20, 
reduced hours from 48 to 44 per 
week, check-off, pay for six statu- 
tory holidays, shift differential 
and welfare and pension plans, 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


4,900 |Commenced October 26; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 48 to 
44 per week, check-off, pay for 
six statutory holidays instead of 
five, shift differential and welfare 
and pension plans, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; unter- 
minated. 


100 |Commenced May 19; for a new 
agreement incorporating cost-of- 
living bonus in basic rate, seniority, 
etc., following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated Dec- 
ember 9; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


10,000 |\Commenced September 23; for new 
agreements providing for reduced 
hours from 48-50 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay and 
night shift differential, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


38,000 |Commenced September 28; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, pay for three statutory holi- 
days and closed shop, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; unter- 
minated. 


18,500 |Commenced October 16; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
partial return of workers; unter- 
minated. 


900 |Commenced October 19; for a union 
agreement providing for incr 
wages, reduced hours from 46} to 
44 per week with same take-home 
pay and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. : 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, DECEMBER 1953 (‘) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Estab- 


lishments Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December 1953—Con. 


Metal Products— 
Skate factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Steel tank factory 
workers, 
Brandon, Man. 


Pipe and steam fitters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


TRADE— 

Mining and construction 
equipment warehouse 
workers, 

Port Arthur, Ont. 


/ 


1 44 | 
1 32 
} 
1 20 
i 
| 
| 
‘ | 
1 12 


900 


300 


140 


60 


| 

Commenced May 14; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, check-off, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced October 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to May 15, 
following reférence to conciliation 
board; terminated by December 
19; return of workers and replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


\Commenced November 30; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week; terminated 
December 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced October 13; for a union 
agreement providing for job clas- 
sification and welfare and insurance 
plans, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated Dec- 
ember 7; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal containers factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 

Chemicals, etc.— 

Oil refinery workers, 
North Burnaby, B.C. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Building trades workers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


1 58 
3 510 
1 276 
1 209 
1 22 


65 


10,700 


5,500 


1,700 


20 


Commenced December 19; pro- 
testing dismissal of a worker for 
failure to maintain workmanship; 
terminated December 21; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers, man 
reinstated. 


Commenced December 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced December 3; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; untermi- 
nated. 


Commenced December 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated December 14; return of 
workers pending further negoti- 
ations; indefinite. 


Commenced December 31; refusal to 
work with non-union machine 
operator; terminated December 
31; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. 
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oe 


Number Involved |TimeLoss : 
Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Working 


lishments Workers Days 


nae 


nn 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December 1953—Con. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


‘TILITIES— 
aehr ogee a and Local 


us Lines— 
Bus drivers, sf 100 65 |Commenced December 23; bgp 
Regina, Sask. dismissal of a bus driver for 
rudeness to passenger 


December 23; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Electricity and Gas— ‘ 
; Hydro workers, 1 13 45 |Commenced December 9; for union 
| Lindsay, Ont. recognition; terminated ‘December 
| 12; negotiations; in favour of work- 
ers. : 
's (1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which oe loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. ’ ‘ 


. 


(3) 54 indirectly affected. 


